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Cost of Industrial Insurance 
Further Reduced Voluntarily 


The Prudential 


Industrial policies now being issued have In- 
creased Benefits, averaging over 10% and will 


Give Many Millions of Dollars 


of Life Insurance more than the old rates would have provided. 


Over 20 Million Dollars 


Extra Life Insurance has also been added voluntarily to Industrial Policies issued 
since January Ist, 1907, and in force July Ist,1909, with no increase in Premiums. 








This is the Greatest Benefit to Policyholders 
Ever Granted by The Prudential, Giving 
More Life Insurance for the Money than 
any similar Policy Ever Before Issued. 








You want the Best in Life Insurance at the Lowest Cost. 


Write to The Prudential for it. State Age. Address Department 33. 
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To All 
Young Men and Women 


who are working or studying to achieve suc- 
cess, an opportunity is at hand for securing the 
fullest advantage from your own abilities, ex- 
periences, education and opportunities. 

The positions open to employees of trained 
minds, for young men and women of brains, 
for people of executivg ability, for men of ini- 
tiative, and women of ideas, are increasing faster 
than people can be trained in schools, colleges, 
workshops, and offices to fill them. 

Can you fill such a post? 

Is your mind a trained instrument? 

To supply this growing demand, a system of 
correspondence instruction has been organized 
by business and professional men, under the 


“" BRAIN 
CULTURE 


The Greatest Educational Science of the Twentieth Century 
The object is to supply a system of self-training of 
the Mind, Brain and Creative Faculties that will 
enable you to secure conscious control of all your 
mental and physical organs and develop them to their 
highest powers in the shortest possible time. 
BRAIN CULTURE is the post-graduate course 
to success. It is the key to the eternal problems 
** How shall I employ my talents ?’’ ** What am I 
most fitted for?’’ ‘* How can I be successful ?’’ All 
the elements of success are within yourself Brain 
Culture shows you how to develop and express them in 
a practical, money-earning way in whatever line of 
work or thought you are engaged in or wish to adopt. 
In order to bring the study of Brain Culture 
within the means of every man and woman, a min- 
imum tuition price of $2.00 has been fixed. This 
pays for a year’s lessons. The time required for 
study and practice is less than a half hour per day; 
it will not interfere, but rather will assist you in your 
work and other pursuits. 

Whether you are now succeeding or failing in achiev- 
ing your ambitions, write to-day, and let us tell 
you what the study of Brain Culture will do 
to increase your abilities, wake up new faculties, de- 
velop increased powers and greater possibilities than 
you have ever dreamed of. 

Brain Culture developes your brains, trains them, 

and makes you successful in all your undertakings, 

Full information FREE by mail. Write to-day; you can’t 

afford to wait. Valuable booklet, ‘* Man, A Solar 

Dynamo,’’ for ten cents in stamps or coin. 


Secretary, BRAIN CULTURE SOCIETY, 1135 B’way, New York 














Up-To-Date Men 


are not suited with out-of-date 


office equipment. The Derby 
Desk Company for over thirty 
years has led the world in 
meeting requirements, 


Derby Desks 


and office furniture are distinctive- 
ly superior in design, workman- 
ship, finish and durability. It pays 
to invest in Derby Quality fur- 
niture which is guaranteed not 
to shrink, warp, crack or split. 


business 


Specialty, choice mahogany, but our full 
- lines meet every taste and purse. Agen- 
cies in principal cities. Catalog 2901 
and name of nearest dealer on request. 
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Do You 
Want to Buy 
An Automobile? 


If so, fill out the blank shown above. We have 
some immensely valuable information to send you. 





[ Haynes AUTOMOBILE CO., Kokomo, Ind. 


Gentlemen:— 









| am thinking of buying an automobile at about 
2 . Would be glad to have all the 


information you can furnish on the subject. 















$1000.00 Less—Or, $500.00 More 











Here’s the latest product from the Haynes factory, | —and by so doing they have lost nearly double the price 
our Model 19, for 1910. of the car on the sale of the cheaper cars. 

[t is a $3,000.00 value car—with all the quality of We haven’t built a car to sell around $1500.00, be- 
the highest-priced cars—and our price is $2,000.00— cause the kind of construction, material and power plant 
fully equipped. that we are willing to put out under the name of HAYNES, 


cannot be made and sold at a profit for that sum of money. 

Don’t think that manufacturers can give you the 
best of everything in an automobile for around $1500.00. 
Right material and skilled labor cannot be put into a car 
to sell at that price. 

But to pay more than $2000.00 is unnecessary. This 
our Model 19 will prove to anyone who examines it. 

It is just the car you’ll be delighted to own. It has 
style—snap—beauty of line—elegance of finish—is ex- 
tremely comfortable and easy-riding and is as mechani- 
cally perfect as any machine on the market—no matter 
hp _ | what the price. It has ample power, and goes faster 

in offering this $2000.00 car we believe the public | than most people care to ride. 
will recognize it as the diggest value yet offered in motor | We want to send you particulars about this car. 
cars—which it ts. | We want you to examine our proposition before you 

If just a word of advice to automobile buyers may | buy a car of amy kind. 
be permitted, let us say—Be careful and buy the right | We will tell you where you can see the Haynes 
car at the start. | Model 19 and have it demonstrated. If you are looking 

Too many people have graduated up from the cheap | for the right car at the right price, accept our invitation 
car to the car they should have bought in the first place | and write for particulars of this wonderful machine. 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 
110 Main Street, Kokomo, Indiana, U. S. A. 


America’s Pioneer Automobile Manufacturers. 


lo any man who wants a thoroughly high grade car 

n every particular—with everything on it worth having 

yn an automobile—a car of reputation—a car of un- 

juestioned merit—we offer this Model 19 Haynes—at 
i saving of at least $1000.00. 

“Or $500.00 More.” By that we mean $500.00 

ore than you have to pay for the cheaper class of cars 


it sell for around $1500.00, 
We are the oldest automobile manufacturers in 
\merica and the superior quality of our cars is umques- 
joned everywhere. | 
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Coming, in the big, cheerful September number 


request with any threats of reprisal if 





June Century, 











press of the country over to support any 
ambition the Speaker may have if he will 
secure just one desired piece of legislation, 
and the threat that he will turn this terrible 
engine of publicity against the Speaker if he 
refuses. The egotism of the one who 
appeared to the Master and offered the 
kingdoms of the world for acknowledg- 
ment of his power was as nothing to this. 

This paragraph is shrewdly de- 
vised to arouse suspicion as to the 
motives of every magazine or news- 
paper (including Success MAGAZINE) 
which has at any time dared to criti- 
cise or oppose the Speaker. 

As a matter of fact, the ‘“‘ New 
York publisher” referred to is ad- 
mitted by Mr. Robert J. Collier, of 
Collier's Weekly, to be himself, and the 


story (anonymous) 





A startling new idea in the education of 


Thrifty Old Nippon 


A real-life story of a man, a woman 
and a railroad—William Hamilton Osborne’s 


His Confidante 


Another irresistible tale from the author 
of ‘‘Pippin”—Evelyn Van Buren’s 


The Scullery Maid’s Dream 


A frank, powerful out-of-doors 


The Big Moment in the Life 
of Ellery Andrews, 
Woods Boss 


Also, Dr. Marden’s inspiring monthly talk; 
“New Tales of the Road;”’ 
““Man;”’ “‘ The World in a Nutshell;”’ etc. 


W A REPLY TO SPEAKER CANNON Ht 
Hi (Cy AN interesting and be foolish enough to accompany the | 
yey i a> ingenious article in 


our prayers be not granted. 


ently simple rule by which the entire 
power of appointing the working com- 
mittees of the House is vested in one 
man, who can, and does, by the exer- 
cise of his own single, autocratic will, 
reward his friends and punish his 
enemies. Tothose who were in Wash- 
ington just before Speaker Cannon’s 
last re-election, and who knew what 
fear of possible vengeance on the part 
of the Speaker against all who were 
in opposition to his will, obsessed all 
but the strongest minds, it can not 
fail to seem desirable that such scenes 
of combat should be replaced by the 
calm and comparatively fair opera- 
tions of an elective committee, really 
representing all sections of the country 


“The Sky 








Speaker’s peculiar idea of knightly 

courtesy in combat may be under- 

stood from the fact that the “‘ pet project,”’ for which Mr. Collier 
asked an appropriation of fifty thousand dollars from the Federal 
treasury, was the Lincoln Farm Association—a patriotic move- 
ment of the highest character, for the benefit of which it was 
entirely right and proper that an appeal should be made to 


son, with a proposition to turn the whole newspaper press of 
the country over to support any ambition the Speaker may 
have,” Success MAGAZINE is fortunately—and humorously— 
able entirely to dissociate itself, and this with the aid of the 
Speaker’s own pen. For it will be remembered that when we 
commenced our campaign against his re-election, in February 
last, the Speaker made public a letter (originally written to a 
constituent), the main purpose of which seemed to be to prove 
that the arguments advanced by us could have no possible 
weight or value, because the publishers of Success MAGAZINE 
were absolutely unknown to himself or to the legislators and 
correspondents in Washington, and that a most diligent search 
of all sources of information failed to reveal any knowledge 
of us. 

In order that there may be no possible misunderstanding, 
however, we desire respectfully to inform our subscribers that 
neither Success MAGAZINE nor any one connected with it 
is given to asking favors at the hands of the Speaker or other 
legislators in Washington or elsewhere; and if we should at any 
time find it necessary to do so, we promise that we shall not 














in the award of committee appoint- 
ments. 
Another clause in Mr. Cannon's article is worthy of special 
comment. He says: 
The one and only purpose of rules in the House of Representatives 


is to furnish a method for the legal expression of the will of the majority. 
There is no rule or combination cf rules in the House that can stifle the 


(i Congress—which, under existing conditions, unfortunately will of the majority. 

Hi means to the Ruler of the House, the Speaker. a ae In this connection we desire to ask Mr. Cannon a question: 
al From the identity of that “other publisher, childlike in “If, at any time after the first hour of a new two-year 
iy his frankness,’ who came “direct to the Speaker’s room in per- session (when the Rules of the House are not in force), a clear 


majority of the House should be desirous of so amending the 
Rules as to take from youa substantial portion of the power 
which you now enjoy; and if you should be determined to 
resist in every ‘legal’ way the bringing of a resolution for 
this amendment to a final vote; what procedure could be adopted 
under the Rules by the leaders of the majority to compel you to 
allow the amendment to be voled upon?” 

We have submitted this question to several members of 
the House, and in not a single case has the Representative so 
questioned been able to ascertain or explain the procedure. A 
resolution for such an amendment could readily be introduced, 
of course, and when so introduced would be promptly referred 
by the Speaker to the Committee on Rules, of which he is chair- 
man. That committee is not obliged, however, to report out 
the resolution for action, and, so far as we can discover, there 
is no “legal”” way under the Rules of compelling it to do so. 
We fear that Mr. Cannon’s Committee on Rules would give to 
the resolution that undivided attention which has been defined 
as “the kindly care which the warden of a penitentiary be- 
stows upon his charges.” 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


The STRAIN TO KEEP UP APPEARANCES 


BY ORISON SWETT MARDEN ; 


ISCLOSURES in a recent divorce suit in New York 
again call attention to the insane rivalry among wealthy 
Americans to outdo one another in dress and luxurious 
living. The wife who was suing, in this instance, 
maintained that a woman in her position required 
from. thirty-five to forty thousand dollars a _ year 





“e = =A 


small item in the cost'of maintaining her household. 


She stated, on the witness stand, that no society woman could afford 
to appear twice in the same dress in public or at the same hotel; that if 
she did, she would be “in very bad form.” She also stated that it was 


necessary to change her clothing, completely, three times a day, and that 
many women change, throughout, four times a day. 

Another New York woman says that she spends from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year on her wardrobe; that 
she has many dresses that cost a thousand dollars each, and that her 
shoes, the leather for which is imported and dyed to match the dresses 
with which they are worn, cost fifty dollars a pair. 

Some of these society women exhaust so much of their time and 


energy in catering to their vanity that they have comparatively: little 
left for the things really worth while. Mrs. Grundy has more abject 


slaves in America than in any other country on the globe. Multitudes of 
her devotees neglect their children, their homes, and their mental im- 
provement, and resort to all sorts of expedients and extravagances to 
cater to their vanity. 

It is not so much the purpose of this paper to condemn the fich for 
their wicked extravagance, as to point out the 


demoralizing influence of their vicious example 
upon those who can not afford either luxurious 
dress or living. Not only much of the discon- 
tent and unhappiness, but also a large part of 
the immorality and crime in this country, is due 
mee - character. 
to the influence of the ostentatious flaunting of 
wealth in the faces of those who are less favored. 


It is a powerful undermining force in our 
civilization 


[he mere possession of money does not 


give one the right to debauch his fellows, or to set an example which will 
make them discontented, unhappy, and tempt them to strain to keep up an 
appearance of wealth, at the possible sacrifice of their integrity and virtue. 

Some of these wealthy people attempt to justify their extravagance 
on the ground that it gives employment to a great many. No greater 
delusion ever crept into a human brain than that wanton extravagance 
is justified on the ground that it gives employment, for the demoralizing 


and debauching influence of it all, upon those uselessly employed, in- 
finitely outweighs any possible good it may do. 

lt is true that many poor women, girls, and children are enabled to 
a miserable existence by spending years of precious time and 
energy working upon a piece of lace embroidery, or a thousand-dollar 


| 
eke out 


gown to be worn enly once or twice by a rich woman. But is there no 
better destiny for human beings made in God’s image than to wear 
their lives out and ruin their eyesight, as is done in numerous in- 


stances, in making that which appeals only to the vanity of women, 
many of whom, in all their lives, never earned the equivalent to the 


food which they consume in a single month ? 

The vulgar flaunting of wealth, which we see on every hand, is a 
constant suggestion, a perpetual temptation to the poorer classes to 
strain every nerve to keep up appearances, “to keep up with the pro- 
cession ’”’ at all hazards. 

Women who pay from five hundred to a thousand dollars for a 
dress, and fifty dollars for a pair of shoes, do not realize that a multitude 
of young girls, some of whom work for two years for what one of these 
gow..s costs, and some for only a few dollars a week, are influenced to do 
all son ts of questionable things in order to ape the style of their rich sisters. 

[here are young women in New York, receiving comparatively small 
salaries, who live in high-class apartments, wear expensive tailored gowns, 


extravagant millinery, and indulge in other luxuries which are out of all 
keeping with their rank and means. Many of them have accounts at 
livery stables, florists, and dry-goods stores; they even buy jewelry and 
many other unnecessary things on credit. Some of them think nothing 
of frequenting pawn-shops and borrowing money on furs, clothing, any- 
thing which they do not happen to want for the moment. 

Driven to extremes, they often grow so bold in their borrowing that 
they will “work” their friends, as they put it, without blushing. They 
brag of how much they can make a man spend on them when out for an 
evening 
Recently a young man on a small salary told me that it cost him 
from fifteen to twenty dollars an evening to take a girl to a theater, and 


for dress alone; and that this was a comparatively ~ 


HE. consciousness of being a sham, a gilded 

fraud, of living a lie, of trying to pass ourselves 
off for what we are not, will honeycomb the 
It does not matter whether you wear 
lies, tell lies, live lies, or act lies, the demoralizing 
effect on your character is the same. 


to supper, at an expensive restaurant, afterwards. Is it any wonder that 
so many young men in moderate circumstances remain single, and that 
such vicious results follow such abnormal living ? : 

One of the curses of city life is the unwillingness of young men to 
marry and assume the responsibility or obligations of a family. The 
consequent absence of the refining, elevating influence of home and 
family upon the character of both men and women is most disastrous. 
They live unnatural and unhealthful lives and often become abnormally 
selfish because they are completely absorbed in getting the most they 
can for themselves, and consequently think very little about others. 

The false ideas, expensive habits, and passion for show of girls are, in 
a great measure, responsible for this deplorable condition of things. 

A New York young man, typical of a large class, told me, recently, 
that he had no idea of marrying, because, by remaining single, he could 
live at the best hotels—‘‘live like a prince,” as he expressed it—that 
he could patronize good tailors and could take an occasional trip abroad, 
whereas if he married and had to divide his income with a family, he 
would be obliged to live in a poorer part of the city, in much cheaper 
quarters, and could not begin to keep up the appearance and make the 
display which he can now afford. He said that girls expect so much 
to-day that young men require a lot of courage to assume the responsi- 
bility of marriage. 

Many girls seem to think that their chances of marrying men who 
can support them in luxury are much enhanced by extravagant dressing. 
This is a great delusion, for men usually see through them. | Girls-who 
dress beyond their means, as a rule, fail to attract, permanently, the 
wealthy men whom they would like to marry, 
and often frighten away the young men of 
small means who would be drawn to them by 
their good qualities of mind and heart, which 
their foolish clothing and hollow pretense serve 
only to conceal. 

Young men who are determined to make 
something of themselves will think a great 
many times before they marry a young woman 
with extravagant notions, for they know that 
once a woman has contracted a taste for lux- 
uries and formed the habit of living beyond her income, she is rarely 
content with what a man in moderate circumstances can afford to 
give her. 

It is the young woman who steels herself against the temptations of 
vanity and is content to dress as attractively as she can honestly afford, 
instead of running into debt and resorting to all sorts of things to pro- 
cure what she can not afford, who scouts the idea of bedecking herself 
with cheap imitations, refuses to wear lies or act them—she is the sort 
of girl a manly young fellow will want to marry, or who will make a 
successful career for herself. 

The examples of vicious living and reckless extravagance of the 
very rich are no less demoralizing to young men than to young women. 
It used to be considered a disgrace for youths and young men to be 
in debt unless they were in business for themselves, or there was some 
other justification for it; but now it is the commonest thing to see 
young men with small salaries heavily in debt—for luxuries. 

Never, in the history of mankind, was there such a perfect mania 
among certain classes to keep up appearances at all hazards, to make a 
big show in the world, as exists in America to-day. Everywhere we see 
people toiling to keep in the social swim, struggling to break into the 
stratum above them, straining every nerve to do things they can not 
afford, simply because others do them. 

In Europe it is possible to classity people largely by their dress and 
appearance. They do not pretend to be what they are not, so much as 
in America; but here, where shop-girls dress like millionaires’ daughters, 
and thousands of clerks dress better than their employers, where so 
many are trying to appear to be better off than they are, to make 
others think they amount to a little more than they do, it is impossible 
to judge by appearances. 

Not long ago a New York man who had passed as a multi-million- 
aire, and whose family lived in the most extravagant manner, died, and 
when his will was probated, it was found that his entire estate scarcely 
inventoried two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

The fortunes of a great many people who are supposed to be enor- 
mously rich are bubbles just as empty as that of this man. There are 
people passing themselves off as millionaires who may be, in reality, worth 
less than nothing—hopelessly in debt. But, because they are believed 
to be wealthy, they have almost unlimited credit; everybody is anxious 
to sell to them; tradespeople do not like to ask them for money for fear 
of losing their patronage. 

[Continued on page 521] 
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HILE he is actually on the road, the work of no man is 
harder than that of the traveling salesman. Building 
new business is terrific as well as diplomatic labor; 
taking care of old business—listening to the kicks of 
customers as well as the kicks of his firm—is certainly 
not a snap. No man endures greater physical hard- 
ships, except, perhaps, a busy country doctor who is 
called out in the middle of every night to saddle his 

own horse and splash miles through half-frozen mud, or the brakeman 
on a local freight train who has a night run. Yet almost every day of 
his life the man on the road has enacted before him, or himself takes 
part in, one of those little comedies of commerce that lighten his work, 
and give to his labor a charm. 





Trying to Compete with an Appetite 


Not long ago I went to do business with a merchant—went in at 
6:594, thirty seconds before his closing time. I didn’t drop in, I went 
in as if I was there for business. I felt that | could make my business 
proposition more interesting to the merchant than his supper. It is n’t 
usually a good idea to strike a man for business just before supper; but, 
still, if a salesman has a rapid fire proposition he can often get through 
with his business four times as quickly on account of a merchant’s 
appetite. Besides, when one business man meets another, the best thing 
to do is to talk business straight from the jump. It is more entertaining 
to the merchant than any inquiry as to the health of his family—about 
which he is asked from twelve to one hundred times every day, anyhow. 

If little Katie has the mumps he doesn’t mind telling the doctor 
that her jaw has swollen, but if every customer who comes in to buy a 
spool of thread or a can of baking powder inquires about her health he 
soon gets tired of answering the question: “‘ How is Katie?” 

The merchant enjoys talking business most, and the traveling sales- 
man who approaches him for business, especially if he is a stranger to 
the merchant, should at once talk business, and leave out the trimmings. 

“Mr. Stevens,”’ said I, ‘“‘my business is’—and in one minute I 
told him what it was and began showing him my samples. 
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“She flushed and answered, ‘No, I’m her stepmother’” 
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“That interests me,” said he, “‘but | would rather see you in the 
morning.” 

Seeing that he was interested, | pressed my proposition. When you 
have a trout firmly hooked and your reel is well greased, it is better 
to land him then than to make another cast and take chances on his 
taking your fly the second time. 

I talked to him five minutes more. He pulled out his watch and 
said: .“‘ Say, my friend, I will see you at half past seven right here. I 
must go now because my daughter has just been married and she ts 
going away on the train to-night and it’s due in three minutes.” 

We started in a rush for the door, but had gone only some seven 
steps when in came the newly married daughter, her husband and the 
merchant’s wife. 

“Train’s half an hour late, father,” said the bride. ‘‘ They teased 
us so much at the depot we thought we would come over here and stay 
until the train whistled.” 


Talking Business to a Bride 


The merchant introduced me to all and explained that his wife and 
daughter helped him in the store. Then he asked me to show my prop- 
osition to them. The Lord didn’t build me for talking business with 
women, but I have learned that the best partner in the world a man has 
is his wife, and that he generally values her opinion about merchandise 
above the opinions of others. So I had to win over the wife—the 
daughter wasn’t in the game at all, because she was thinking a great 
deal more about her new husband than she was about what sort of 
buttons would best match a certain piece of dress goods for another 
woman! 

I showed my proposition to them and was very soon asked prices. 
The economical strain in woman got in its work and the wife said: 
“That ’s nice, John, but it’s too dear.” To say that she liked it was as 
far as I really wanted her to go. Although I had wanted to hurry my 
deal to a conclusion, | knew that my play now was to kill time until the 
train whistled and then go at the husband single-handed after supper. 

‘‘ How do you enjoy getting married?” I asked the young lady. 


Well, it’s a whole lot more fun for everybody else than it is for 


answered. 

\nd | am sure, madame,” said I, speaking to the merchant’s wife, 
“it was not a bit of fun to you.” She was really a young looking matron 
and | thought I saw a short-cut into her good graces. 


A Compliment with a Flare Back 


| have roamed round the world a great deal, madame,” said I, 
‘and have been present on many occasions like that of this afternoon, 
but never in my whole life have I seen a mother so young as yourself 
who had a daughter old enough to be married. 
her mother ? ”’ 
| did n’t see how this could fail to please her. 


m sine 


But | had another guess coming—and also an important lesson in 
salesmanship—for she flushed and answered: 
No, I’m her stepmother.” 
Did I get the contract at 7:30? 
Well, | guess not! 


Flattery is a good thing for a salesman to use, but this is my pre- 
scription for using it: Spread it on so thickly ; 


that your customers will know it as a good- 
natured, open-faced “‘ jo!ly,” or else let the coat 
be so thin that they can’t see it at all. Every- 


body likes it if you hand it out right. 

| had no answer for the stepmother. This 
was one of those little one act comedies of 
commerce where my part in the sketch ended 
abruptly in the middle. Many a time have I 
been caught in close places, but this was one of 
the corners from which I could n’t escape with 
an order 

Once, in a western town, a friend took me 


to a merchant to introduce me. I was fool 
enough to allow him to do so, although this was 
my first offense in fifteen years. The salesman 


loses his very best chance to impress himself 
upon a merchant when he allows somebody else 
to introduce him. The first minute a travel- 
ing salesman meets a merchant counts for more 


Surely you can not be, 
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merchant. In fact, Franklin thought he was an easv mark, for when 
the editor asked if I was in, Franklin said, ‘Why no, he is just in next 
door. I! will be very glad, indeed, to show you the way ’round. But will 
you not want to look at some goods in my line while you are in town 
this trip? It won’t cost you anything to look at them and | will try to 
treat you white. We manufacture our goods ourselves, and | know that 
our prices are rock bottom. We are good shippers and when a merchant 
starts dealing with us, he always keeps it up.’ And then he gave him 
the usual rigmarole, but the editor, seeing that the joke was on him and 
not wishing to give himself away, replied: ‘Thank you very much, but 
I believe that | will first look up my friend.’ So in comes Franklin with 
my editor friend whom | greeted very cordially. Franklin very soon 
gave his hand away to me saying: ‘Maybe you will introduce me to 
this gentleman—I see that you are good friends.’ 

“| introduced them, at the same time giving the editor the wink. 
Franklin went out and | patched it up with the editor that he should 
play the part of the country merchant and go in and buy a bill of goods. 

“* But heavens alive! How am I to buy a bill of ladies’s skirts and 
shirt waists? | ’m a single man and don’t know anything about that 
sort of stuff.’ 

““Tell him,’ said I, ‘that you do not 
handle that line and he will brace you to put in 
an opening stock, and in a jiffy he will ask you to 
let him pick it out for you.’ 


The Traveling Man Hates Silence 


“Well, the thing worked like a charm! 
My editor friend fingered over the stuff for a 
little while and kept his mouth shut. You know 
the hard man to wait on is the fellow that 
does n’t say anything. I’d lots rather have a 
customer kick like a mule at every item, than 
to swallow, whole, everything I say, and* not 
give me any ground for argument. If he finds 
fault, then | have a chance to talk to him, but 
if he says nothing, it makes a hard proposition 
to go against. 

“After a little while the editor pulled out 
his watch and, as | had’ posted him, said: ‘| 


than all of the remaining twenty-four hours. guess | will have to come in this afternoon. | 
He must conquer the man he approaches and must go to luncheon now.’ ‘ Maybe,’ said Frank- 
make a home run on the first ball pitched, else lin, ‘you will go down with me. Come right 
his chances are slim of ever getting as far as on. I shall be very glad to have you. I am 
first base “*1 am connected with the Salvation Army’” not doing anything just now and it will be a 


Getting Out of a Bad Hole 


[he friend, who introduced me to Dawson, of the firm of Hart & 
Dawson, walked with us to the hotel to look at an exhibit of paintings. 
After a little time, when my merchant friend started back to his store, | 
merely said to him: “I hope to see you after luncheon, Brother Dawson, 
and tell you what my business is.” 

| dropped into his store that afternoon but didn’t see him about. 
Going over to a pleasant looking old gentleman | said to him, not dis- 
respectfully: ‘Major, what time, sir, will the Big Chief be in.” Of 
| referred to Dawson. 

You mean, Mr. Dawson?’’ he said. 
Yes; and what is your name?”’ I asked. 
We'll never get acquainted any sooner; Hart is my name,” he 
repli d 

Well, I’m very glad to meet you, Mr. Hart,” said 1. “ met 
Mr. Dawson this morning, and I’m pleased to have the honor of meeting 
his partner."’ Suddenly it flashed across me that there were two big 
chiefs in the establishment. I quickly recalled that Dawson was a big 
man, physically, and so I gave a new angle to my foolish question about 
“The Big Chief” by remarking: ‘He certainly is a big man—your 
partner—must weigh more than two hundred and fifty!” 

lt was a quick turn on the word big—but it served to let me out, 
for Mr. Hart’s attitude changed quickly and I sold him a good bill. 

[hat evening, at the hotel, as | sat with a party of friends, I told 


cours 


this joke on myself, and led the little bunch of traveling salesmen, with 
whom | sat, to telling some of their own experiences. 


| had a good joke on my friend, Tom Franklin, my last trip down 
at ’Frisco,” said Newman, the hat man. “I have an old friend down 
there who is Sunday editor of one of the papers. Every time I go down 
| look him up and we spend an evening together. Well, to make a long 
story short, after having been out with him the night before, I asked 
my editor friend to come into the Palace Hotel and take luncheon with 
me. Franklin and | had our samples opened up in adjoining rooms, and 
the clerk downstairs got us a little mixed up. We both had a good 
many customers coming in. I had left word with the clerk, that if any- 
one called for me when | was not in, to send him to Franklin’s room. 


Free Advice to an Editor 


My editor friend came in, and the bell boy showed him up to 
Franklin’s number. I must confess that, although my literary friend 


stands high in his profession, he wears untrimmed whiskers, lets his 
trousers get baggy at the knees and looks very much like a back-country 


pleasure to have your good company.’ 

“*Thank you,’ said the editor, ‘I don’t 
like to impose on you, nor do | wish to feel that I shall be under any 
obligations.’ 

“*No obligations at all—l must eat—you must eat—let’s go 
together. We’ll take your friend next door (that was myself) along, too.’ 


An Editor Gets a Square Meal 


“The old Palace, you know, was a pretty swell joint. My editor 
friend, even if he didn’t know much about skirts, did know how to order 
something good to eat; and when Franklin passed over the menu to him, 
he certainly gave the waiter an order for a stunning spread. Tope points 
on half shell, brook trout, porterhouse, potatoes au gratin, salad escarole, 
and lots of the good things they raise down in California. In fact, he 
showed himself so well onto his job at ordering that | was afraid he 
would give himself away; but Franklin never tumbled! 

“When the waiter passed in the check, my editor friend made a 
bluff at wanting to pay for our feed, but, of course, Franklin would n’t 
have it that way, and topped the thing off by ordering, in addition, 
Carolina Perfectos, at two bits a throw. Then he said to the editor: 
‘Shall we go up now? | am at your service. My next appointment is 
not until three o’clock and we can get through by that time, easily.’ 

““*No, Franklin,’ said 1. ‘I expect that we have taken about as 
much of my friend’s time as we are entitled to. 1 guess he has got to 
go over and get busy; he’s Sunday editor of the paper across the street, 
and | guess he has all the material he needs.’” 

It isn’t often, however, that the man on the road fails to size up 
right, those whom he meets. People to him become a part of his line of 
goods. He learns how to sort them out; and as he learns which num- 
bers in his line are the best sellers, so he likewise finds out, and quickly, 
too, which of the merchants he meets are easy marks for him. This 
constant drilling in sizing up people, makes the man who is successful on 
the road, generally a success at anything he undertakes. The road is 
the best drill ground in the world to march over, for a young man who 
wishes to enter business. 

“Yes, but the best of us bark up the wrong tree, sometimes,”’ 
remarked Fletcher. ‘I know | thought | had a possum once and it 
turned out to be a tom-cat. I was in Helena, with Billy, here. We were 
taking lunch at the Helena. Now, you know, boys, | have an off ear— 
deaf as a post on one side—and Billy was sitting on that side of me. | 
did not understand what he said to me as he pointed over to another 
table, so I asked him, ‘What did you say?’ I caught him saying 
something about a man named Miller. 
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“Why, who is he?’ 


coe 


I asked. 
Kean Miller,’ I understood him to say. ‘Why, don’t you know 
who he is?’—TI thought I could see a little devilment in your eyes then, 
Billy. 

““*No, who is he?’ I asked. 

“*Why, he is the biggest clothing merchant in Montana. 

“*Well, is that so?’ 


On the Trail of a Merchant Prince 


“With this, | turned and looked at the old gentleman. He had 
long whiskers and wore a skull cap with fancy, hand-worked figures on 
it. . He looked to me as if he might be some big sheep or cattle man, as 
well as a merchant, so I said to Billy: 

“*Do you know him? I'd like to have you introduce me.’ 

“Oh, no; I don’t kriow him except by sight,’ said Billy. ‘1 never 
sold him, but he is a rattling buyer when he gets at it.’ 

“Very soon the old gentleman left the dining room. I did not take 
but a swallow or two of food after that, but followed him out. I found 
him over at the cigar case. Waltzing right up to him, I said: 

“* Your name is Miller, | believe ?’ 

“* Yes, sir,’ said he, politely. 

“*Well, you will think | am very free, | expect, Mr. Miller, for com- 
ing up and introducing myself to you; but I’ve heard of you for a long 
time and have been intending to come out and visit you. My name is 
Fletcher.’ 

“*Well, I am very pleased to meet you, Mr. Fletcher. 
come over and sit down, sir?’ 
Kentucky Colonel. 3 

“*This is a fine country out here in the West, Mr. Miller,’ said I. 


Mr. Miller Bursts into Eulogy 


“*Oh, yes; it’s a charming region,’ he replied. The people in the 
East know nothing of what we have out here—our majestic mountains, 
our dashing streams, our magnificent forests, our beautiful flowers, our 
splendid wild animals, our song birds, our 
free-hearted people!” 

“This sounded like rather queer talk 
from a country merchant, but I kept up my 
end of the line as best | P 
could. 

“Tf you will allow me,’ 
I said, ‘1 will tell you what 
my business is, I am selling 
clothing, and have a line 
which | think might please 
you.’ 

“A peculiar expression 
came into the old man’s face, 
but I continued, ‘And | am 
all opened up, so while you 
are in Helena, if you don’t 
feel it will do you any harm, 
I shall be very pleased if you 
will look over my line of 
goods. We are good ship- 
pers, make really toppy suits, 
and our terms are reason- 
able. Maybe you will allow 
me to show you some of my 
samples, after a while? | 
sell some of the very best 
merchants in the West, and I know that you buy large bills of clothing.’ 


Won’t. you 
The old man was as gracious as a 


Poets do not Buy Clothes 


About one suit in four years!’ said the old man. ‘Would rather 
wear corduroys than anything else, but when I am out on one of my 
lecture tours, | have to put on one of these long-tailed things!’ 

“He did not understand me and | did not understand him until he 
handed me his card. Then I saw that I had been trying to sell a bill of 
clothing to Joaquin Miller, the famous Poet of the Sierras. 

“But it pays to keep on trying. You know this river here is full 
of fish, but you must cast your fly a dozen times, hook lots of little ones 
and have many a strike before you land a big one. A three-pounder 
does n’t get your hook every time you throw a fly.” 

“I was standing, one day, in the big company store over in Belt,” 
said Edwards, the shoe man, “waiting for the manager to come out of the 
office. While I was there, in mosied a long, slim fellow, wearing a black 
necktie and a dark overcoat that reached below his knees. He came in 
so quietly and had such a ministerial air about him, that I said to him: 

““* You are selling goods ?’ 

“T said it in such a way that he knew | thought he was not. 

“*No, sir,’ said he, ‘I am not selling goods.’ His face was straight 
and calm. ‘I am connected with the Salvation Army,’ my ministerial 
friend continued. ‘Our ranks in this little town have been very much 
shattered, and | am here to try to restore order and build up our work.’ 

“*Salvation Army, eh?’ 


ee 


“*T guess I'll just wear this one 
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“*Yes, sir,’ he went on, ‘I suppose you will be in town this 
evening ?’ 

“* Yes, I shall be here over night.’ 

“* Well, in that event we should like very much indeed to have you 
come up to the barracks.’ : 

“One or two of the boys in the store had now come up to where 
we were and were listening to our conversation. 

“*Oh, I have n’t time for anything of that sort,’ said I. 


A Sermon in a Shoe Store 


“* Have no time for anything of that sort?’ said my friend, turn- 
ing on me, his face warming with suppressed feeling. ‘Do you mean to 
say you spend all of your time in doing nothing but provide for your 
body, and that you never pay any heed to your soul?’ 

“Well, sir; that fellow gave me the greatest raking over I ever had 
in my life. 

“Later some one came over to the shoe department where I| was 
standing, and asked where the manager was. 

“*Why, he’s gone down the street with that Salvation Army 
fellow,’ said I. 

“*Salvation—nothing! That fellow ’s selling shoes,’ exclaimed one 
of the boys. 


Salesmen are Born; not Made 


“ This Salvation Army fellow was one man I sized up wrong. But 
it is better to make a mistake once in a while, than not to satisfy your 
curiosity. A man knows nothing when he starts on the road and learns 
something every day. The old man in the house who sends salesmen 
out on the road not only wants to have those who know his merchandise, 
but he also wants them to know men. If he does n’t hire those who know 
human nature, he will employ dubs 
instead of salesmen. It helps the 
new man, to be given arguments on 
how to sell, but if the man starting 
out has not had a quick wit born in 
him, he will never have it. Study 
will help him, but the salesman is 
born a salesman; you can no more 
make a salesman out of every man 
you meet, than you can turn a cast 
iron lamp post into a rubber hose.” 
“You are right about that,” 
spoke up Newman, and there 
is just one thing you want 
to add, and that is H-U-S-T- 
L-E. A lazy man has no 
place on the road. It is 
work, work, work, that gets 
there—and the kind of work 
that would kill, were it not for a 
little fun now and then! But it 
creeps in often enough to keep us 
cheerful. When we take a day off 
once in a while, the house should 
not have any kick. Unless the heads 
of the firm have been on the road 
themselves, they do not know how 
many nights we have on, and Sun- 
days, too. But still there ’s a world 
of fun, often, in the actual business- 
getting itself. 

“| was in Denver a few trips ago and a drygoods friend also hap- 
pened to be there at that time. He was waiting on a customer from 
way down in the sandhills of Southeastern Colorado. He turned his 
customer over to me. You know, boys, when we are on the square we 
get a good many favors of this kind; in fact every man on the road, who 
is half-way decent, has a great deal of his business handed over to him 
by his friends. Either they will put him onto something good, or else 
turn a customer straight over to him. 
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myself,’ he said” 


Dizzy Finance in a Country Store 


“Well, this turned-over customer—Brewster was his name—came 
into my sample room like a whirlwind. He said to me: ‘ You must not 
take me for any greenhorn, sir. | run the newspaper down in my town; 
I’m the editor; I do insurance business, deal in lands—I’m the post- 
master and run the store.’ Then he showed me the plans of his estab- 
lishment. He lived in the front and in the middle of the store! On 
either side of the rooming quarters for his family was an entrance to his 
store. Back in one corner was the post-office, and over in the other he 
ran the printing shop. He was a man of many wits—a regular rattle- 
brain! In addition to the activities |’ve mentioned, he was promoting 
some kind of a company. I couldn’t make head or tail of it; I can 
only remember that the assets of one of his companies were the indebt- 
edness of the other. He wanted to let me in and make me vice-presi- 
dent—if | would put up a hundred or two. 

[Continued on page 528] 
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OME months ago I sat 
dining in a well-known 
New York restaurant, 


and at an adjoining 
table were “seated two men 
men who were passing the 
n the courses by discussing 
indal—a_ murder trial, in 
st talked about figure was a 
in of checkered career, who, 
time, had been a member of 
musical-comedy chorus. | 
elp overhearing the greater 
leir conversation, which was 
t the lax morals of the stage, 
t particularly interested until 
men, evidently recognizing me, 
y direction and said to the 
party: 
one of them sitting at the 


asked the ladies. 
re was nothing wrong in it, 
r forget how my cheeks flushed; 
hed my fists; how I bit my 
) back the tears at their casual 
meant that, after a long, 
ill fight to gain a name and a 
is a capable player, I could 
tioned in the same breath, and 
class, with a woman who had 
whose sole stage experience 
a dancing ensemble, whose 
fame had come from wreck- 
man lives, and who, never- 
called, daily, in a thousand 


an actress. 


Flashy Show Girl is Called 


‘‘an Actress ’”’ 


first time I had been 
to face with the humiliating 
the average person, all women 
a livelihood from the other 
footlights are ‘“‘actresses.” It 
first time I had been humili- 
thought that, no matter how 

nd studied, and worked, or 


the 


| climbed, I would still be 

the girl of the pretty face 
othing of toil, study, or am- 
who cared for a good time 


r a good name. _ It was not 

| had been hurt by the 

f discrimination and appre- 
1 bundled us all in one class— 
lelightful comediennes, charm- 
flashy show girls, ballet 
the chorus—and 
But I had never 
ized the utter hopelessness of 
which absolutely discounted 
ty, culture, education, birth, 


mbers of 


actresses. 


nanhood, years of study, toil, 


ind forced the hundreds of 
n of the stage to suffer through 


shtlessness, or the downright 
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badness of a stratum of the- 
atrical society, which is as far 
removed from that of the 
real actress as the position 
of an ignorant coal-miner is 
from that of the learned engineer who 
opened up the mine. 





Takes Hard, Conscientious 
to Become an Artist 


EVERY thoughtful, highminded woman player has winced At the time this incident occurred | 

under the expression, “She is an Actress,” burdened Was barely twenty-one, and had been on 
as it is with the misdoings of every woman who has ever the stage, playing principal parts, ever 
made her living upon the stage. We and our newspapers sai e I was ets and “ r ; a sate " - 
have only one word for the stage woman; to us the music ame dae ae ete mak oa = 
hall singer and the great interpreter of Lady Macbeth alike theatrical ladder, until I had finally real- 
are “‘actresses.” Miss Taliaferro feels keenly the stigma which —_ zed a part of my ambition—I had become 
unworthy people—and our own lack of discrimination—have 


a star. Without any opportunity to ac- 
brought upon her profession; and here she speaks her mind. quire an education up to the time I, as a 


kiddie, became Baby Bascome in “ Blue 
Jeans,” and only few and far-between 
opportunities during the eighteen years 
which followed, I nevertheless had done 
my best to be something more than an 
automaton. I had exerted every effort 
to broaden my mind, because | possessed 
ambition which I knew never would be 
realized unless I trained myself to com- 
pete safely with other women of my pro- 
fession who had had more advantages. | 
had worked, read, studied, and observed, 
just as thousands of other actresses have 
done, are doing, and will continue to do. 
And after | had won my fight and could 
see myself clear of the smoke, din, and 
dust of battle, | was suddenly brought— 
bang !—up against the fact that the very 
public I was trying so hard to please con- 
sidered the chorus girl who figured in to- 
day’s murder trial, or yesterday’s divorce 
scandal, in just the same class as it con- 
sidered me. We both were actresses ! 
Humiliated, indignant, disgusted, I 
returned to my home and announced that 
I had quit the stage, that | would never 
act again, that | wished to have no more 
to do with a profession in which the best 
were no better than the worst—in which 
goodness, and ability, and years of un- 
ceasing effort counted for nothing except 
an increased income. That I changed my 
mind, and am still an actress, is due to 
nothing save an unwillingness to say 
“die.” If Mary Anderson could stand it, 
and Maude Adams can, | shall not be 
the first to cry “ quits.” 


You Don’t Confuse an Able Sea- 


man with a Captain 


Study 
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In no other walk of life, with 
one single exception, does 


o eo such a curious, unnatural, 
<4 —N and unwarranted con- 
on “om, dition exist. If awo- 


<<) man adopts any oth- 
er career her success 
in it is marked 
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by increased honors and increased appreciation, but an actress can never 
get high enough to be free from the evil effects of the misconduct of 
people who, by a topsy-turvy nomenclature, have come to be called, 
and, therefore, regarded as members of her own sisterhood. 

Has anyone ever heard of an able seaman being mistaken for the 
captain of a ship? Has anyone ever heard of an office boy designated 
as a manager? Has any newspaper reader ever seen a Wall Street mes- 
senger referred to as amember of the stock exchange? 1 doubt it. | 
also doubt if there is a newspaper reader in the United States who has 
not had his good opinion of some of the plaver folk on our stage lowered 
by reading of the vulgar conduct of men and women, whose theatrical 
position is at the very lowest rung of the ladder, and who appear in 
print as actors and actresses. 

So long as a man has good health and a robust physique, there is no 
good reason why he cannot become a sailor. It is not necessary that 
he have birth, education, good morals, or money. He need not even 
have to be able to think for himself, and ambition is not a 
necessary requirement for pulling a rope or swabbing a 
deck. To become an officer of a ship a man must have 
some of these attributes, and to land at the top of his 
profession he must have many of them. If a girl 
has a pretty face and an attractive figure, she can 
become a “‘chorus lady.” She can even become 
famous—sometimes infamous. Refinement, 
culture, goodness of hand and heart, she need 
not have. She caneven get along without 
a singing voice. But without some of these 
qualities and another prime requisite—abil- 
ity—she can never become an actress. 
The difference between an actress and 
some of the women who are called ac- 
tresses is precisely the difference between 
an office boy and the manager, a mes- 
senger boy and the broker. 


Doall Drummers Look Alike to You? 


Theatrical folk and “drummers’”’ are 
spoken of in the same breath, and 
drummers make up the only class 
which can be likened to the stage in one 
respect. I know nothing about them, but 
I presume they belong to various stations, 
just as we player folk do. Still, on my 
many tours, of this and other countries, | 
have always heard them bunched together 
as ‘“‘drummers” or “traveling men.” Even 
in this lonely instance the players get the 
worst of it. Many a time! have gone to a small 
town hotel, and when, in reply to the clerk’s query 
as to whether he was a ‘“‘drummer”’ or a member of 
the “‘show troupe” one of our actors admitted his call- 
ing, | have heard the hotel man say: ‘‘ We don’t want 
any show people here. If we must have either, give us 
the drummers.”’ 

This is a small but still another evidence of the 
effect which the too wide use of the too common words 
“actor” and ‘“‘actress’’ has had on the every-day and 
Sunday life of honest and ambitious play folk. The 
rowdy element in the cheap musical and burlesque companies has caused 
the small cities to look down upon real actors and real actresses, just as 
the widely exploited misdemeanors of inconsequential show girls have 
brought into disrepute the reputations of the foremost Broadway woman 
stars. 


The Newspapers Called Evelyn Nesbit ‘‘an Actress” 


Within the last few years the attention of newspaper readers has 
been drawn to two notorious murder trials—the most widely read in the 
recent history of the American courts. The chief figure in each of these 
trials was a girl who had been on the stage. Although neither had 
risen above the ranks of the chorus, both were designated “‘ actresses” in 
every paper in the land for months; in one case for years. Ne’ther was 
an actress in any sense of the word. Neither had appeared in any but 
the lightest and frothiest kind of musical entertainments. Both were 
accused of the most unwarranted and atrocious crimes. These two 
cases, and the newspaper attitude toward the two young women, did 
more to lower the popular regard for stage folk, than all the good conduct 
of all the real actresses can undo in a generation. They offered the 
most striking examples | can think of to show the great wrong done by 
newspapers’ lack of discrimination in describing the relative position of 
women on the stage. If a salesgirl actuates a man to commit murder, 
should her bad conduct reflect on the wife of the proprietor? If an 
office boy sets fire to a building, should business men be refused fire 
insurance? Then, why should the Mary Andersons, the Julia Marlowes, 
the Maude Adamses, the Mrs. Fiskes, and the Ethel Barrymores of our 
Stage be forced to suffer because a show girl does wrong? The only 
answer | can think of is that, by exploiting these malodorous happenings 
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in the life of the under-stage, newspapers gain in circulation. During the 
Thaw trial the managing editor of one of the greatest newspapers in 
New York told me that his circulation had increased over one hun- 
dred thousand copies a day. He said that his principal rival was selling 
an excess of nearly that number, and both papers were describing the 
chief witness by the same term they used when referring to Sarah Sid- 
dons and Madam Modjeska. 

The newspapers and magazines are, to a large extent, responsible 
for the fame of deserving players, and they are chiefly to be blamed for 
the unfortunate lack of distinction between the various ranks of players. 
Experience seems to have taught them that it is more profitable to flash 
up the misdoings of theatrical folk than it is to spread broadcast the 
even worse misconduct of ‘men and women in the other walks of life. 
That is why, I suppose, the public is constantly fed with the news that 
this or that woman of the stage has been divorced; that this actress 
has been in a café quarrel; that Miss So and So of Such and Such a 

theater has been sued for her hotel bill, and that a pretty 
girl who does nothing more serious than carry a spear in 
the front rank of a Broadway chorus has been instru- 
mental in separating some husband from his wife. 


The Popular Appetite for Stage Scandal 


I have often wondered if the public was 
always as interested in the doings and mis- 
doings of stage people as it now is. I do not 
believe so. It seems to me that a great 
deal of this interest must be due to the 
whetting of the appetite for stage scan- 
dal by the excessive notoriety which 
the press of the country has given to 
things theatrical. Did it ever occur to 
you that the dry-goods, grocery, real- 
estate, automobile, and a dozen other 
trades and professions contribute as 
many, if not more, cases to the divorce 
court than does the theatrical? We 
seldom hear or read of them. Did it 
ever occur to you that, because of the 
great publicity given to the misbehavings 
of the lesser people of the stage, Bad in 
the spotlight seems worse than Very Bad 
in the dark? If this is not true, why is 
it that a chorus girl divorce case assumes 
more importance in the newspapers than 
does a split-up ina millionaire’s family just 
around your corner? And whether it is true 
or not, why should the chorus girl be referred 
to as an “actress?” 

Every once in a while there is a tremendous 
scandal in the high life of society. There is a great 
deal more such scandal than the reading public knows. 
There is a great deal less such scandal in theatrical 
life than the newspaper reading public believes. 
Probably this is because newspaper readers prefer 
the theatrical to the society brand of scandal. And 
yet there must be quite as much news, and quite as 
much romance in the love affairs and the everyday 
life of a society bride, as there is in the up-and-down 
existence of an eighteen-dollar-a-week ‘‘ actress.” 


The Actress Can Neoer Evade the Opera Glass 


The stage seems to offer the only profession in which it is almost 
impossible for a woman to draw her shutters. The doings of the lady 
consort of a dry-goods merchant do not interest the rank and file. A 
divorce in a druggist’s family does not call out “extras.” Between the 
public and society there is an inscrutable barrier, but the innermost life 
of a woman on the stage, whether she be actress or chorus girl, is every- 
body’s property. Political and social money has a different and a higher 
value than the currency used by stage folk. Despite the wealth and 
popularity of thousands of girls and women who make a living on the 
other side of the footlights, they have little opportunity to keep their 
private life to themselves. The title, “Mrs.,” enjoyed. by all other 
women, is denied them, and it may be that “‘ Miss” provokes familiarity. 
At any rate, the women of the stage are always in the spotlight and 
their lives seem destined to be open books for all time. 

The average person goes around Sherry’s, Delmonico’s, and the 
private houses of the rich, just as he passes, unnoticed, the humble resi- 
dences of laborers and tradesmen. But he knows actors and actresses, 
and what he does not know he thinks he knows and talks about. A 
pretty girl who sings a popular song in a successful musical comedy will 
invariably attract more attention, on a New York street, than will a 
Mrs. Astor, or a Mrs. Vanderbilt, and if she makes a moral slip she will 
command more space in the newspaper headlines than will the progress 
of the tariff reform, or the latest message of the President of the United 
States. She will not only do that, but she will heap ridicule and 

[Continued on page 526] 
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WHEN CUPID PLAYED 




















blamed one of ’em blue in the face. 


Roach was enormous” 


\N THE city of New York, on 
any fine Sunday between spring 
\’| and fall, if you will rise early, 
)} get down to the tip of the 
sattery by eight o'clock, and 
board a stanch little steamer 
that rocks impatiently at her 
dock, you will find some two 
n, old and young, all crowded close, and 
hoy tarting down the harbor, to come to 
ymewhere off near Sandy Hook, to 
doze all day. I have had five such 
| have caught three fish, and have 
liciously drowsy impressions of ocean 
1owy Sails, and clouds, and salty odors, 
nless sunburned faces around me, low, 
yarns. 
here that I met ‘‘ McGraf and Roach.” 
partners in a butcher shop. Two 
d men of middle age, whose short legs 
or rather protruded, over the bulwark, 
ide. McGraf was stout; Roach was 
Both were in their shirt sleeves, 
tretched tight over their backs; 
swathed in handkerchiefs 
tied Roach wore a jaunty hat of 
traw; McGraf a slouching gray affair. They 
The 
nickel a 
rom time to time, 
1e turned, Roach 
a jovial back- 
t to his hat, while 
of McGraf would 
llenly over one of 
gray eyes. But 
t] n program of the 








ks were 


imblers. 


re “‘a 


endless suc- 
of yarns, in the 

{ of which they dis- 
i vividness, an eye 

such as I have 
Sitting close 
them, one Sabbath, 
one of the 
the end 
afternoon, there 
chuckle from Mc- 


W an 


Tal n 


| wa oon 
party foward 


My pardner, Mr. 

2 he said, “has 

quite tory to tell, if so 
inclined. The only trouble 
is he ain’t often inclined. 
Y< e, it’s about him- 
of these here in- 

timat yarns, in tellin’ 
wh a man bares his 
Dn to the world, like 
r that’s dressed for 





nation, “is to lie. 
dozens of times a year.” 
determinedly then and there. 

‘Five years ago this coming fall,” he began, “I was devilish lonely. In 
my shop | had no partner then, the Trust had just shot up the prices of 
meat, and it was a lonely feeling | had when | faced ten women at once, every 
At night I’d go home to my flat where, 
But she had 
married a month before; in her place was a frowzy-headed 
female who came in by the day, and the cleaning she did 
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At this unlovely picture, the face of the Enormous One grew quite grim. 
“A romantic little piece,” continued his partner, “about one of them 
moments in life: when a woman gets hold of your tenderest nerves an’ yanks 
‘em gently to an’ fro. 
‘One way of beginning a story,” said Mister Roach, with ponderous indig- 
Instead of not being inclined, | chuckle over it to myself— 
To prove the truth of what he said, he chuckled 


When—”’ 


until then, my niece had kept things nice. 


was a smear—and the cooking worse. And | 
was unhappy, and lonesome as a pig in an open 
boat at sea. 

“| distinctly remember,” he continued, 
thoughtfully, ‘“‘one or two nights when | got 
thinking about how it would be to have some 
nice sensible gal like my niece—have her as a 
h_usekeeper.” 

There was a queer little sound behind me. | 
turned and saw ‘the rotund figure of Mr. 
McGraf quivering with mirth. 

“‘ As a housekeeper,”’ repeated Roach, sternly, 
with only the ghost of a twinkle in the corner 
of one huge eye. “I had always left the soczal 
side of females strictly alone! 

“One day,” he went on, ‘in one of the 
turkeys I had bought, | found a carefully folded 
paper tucked up inside of his neck. It was 
a note from a gal way up in the Green 
Mountains. , 

“Such notes are common enough. The men 
in the wholesale markets are all the time finding 
“em. More’n one farmer’s daughter has got 
into a mess, in jest this way, that has spoiled her 
whole life. But this note hadn’t a single dime 
novel line in it. It was writ in a big, round, 
powerful hand. She said her father had died 
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“* McGraf was stout ” 


and she was alone, half way up a mountainside. 
And the long winter about to begin. She con- 
tinued: 


Now, | may appear to be lying downright at the 
start. But I ain’t. No, sir! I’m pleased as | can be— 
with the mountains covered with early frost. I’ma 
pretty good shot with Dad’s Colt Repeater, game is 
here in plenty, the season opens soon, and when win- 
ter comes my snow-shoes make it easy going. So1’m 
doing fine. 

Only, at night, sometimes, | get kind of blue. | 
don’t know why I’m writing this here letter. J ’ve 
heard of silly gals doing it in hopes of getting married 
for life. But none of that for me! If this falls into 
somebody’s hands way down there in New York City, 
and you, who ever you be, should think it worth 
while to write me some night, we might write a few 
letters this winter, jest to help pass the evenings. 
You give me some idea of the city, and I'll give you 
mountain yarns that will curl your hair. Dad called 
the rifle Tommy. And Tommy, and me, and Bill the 
dog, have seen some things up here. Eh, Bill ? Look 
at him wag his tail! 

If you decide to—do it soon. And be good and 
sure of one thing—who ever you are—I ain’t afraid of 
you one bit! Yours respectfully, Bess. 


P. S. If you care anything about knowing—I’m 
twenty-six, | have black hair and eyes, and up here 
they call me fine looking. 


“That was about what 
she had writ. She also 
gave her full name and 
address. Here, | thought, 
was a rattling good safe 
proposition, a woman four 
hundred miles away. 
Alone, too, on a mountain 
with a long winter ahead. 
“You bet it’s tough,’ | 
thought. I liked her nerve 
about it. So I sat down 
that same night, and here 
is what | wrote: 


Dear Bess: Your letter re- 
ceived. I call you Bess right 
off because | like the way you 
talk. And if your proposition 
is still open, | guess I'll take 
you up. 

* | never had any use for the 
fool kind of gals that writes 
letters hoping to get married. 
I’m glad you ain’t that kind. 
I heard the other day of a gal 
in a shoe factory who stuffed 
a fool love-letter into one of 
the shoes. That particular 
shoe, with its mate, was 
bought by a man in Jersey 
City, a crusty old miser who 
walked every day two miles 
to his office to save carfare. 
The note was so awful small 
it got wedged way up in the 
end of the shoe. And the old 
man did n’t find the thing till 
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it had about spoiled all five of his toes. He is now a 
cripple—face puckering with agony at every step he 
takes. He has brought suit agin the shoe company for 
the car fare it has cost him. What made him maddest 
was that the letter spoke of helping him on his weary 
way up the thorny road of life. 

| am twenty-six years old, the same as you. I’m 
a butcher. My old aunt used to keep my flat, but she 
died. Sol’m lonely. And I'll be glad to write you 
as many times as you write me. 

Yours respectfully, Dave. 

P.S. | ain’t any more open to marriage than you are.” 

There was a short pause. . 

“The thing I can’t get straight,’”’ said Mr. 
McGraf, ‘“‘is this. If Mr. Roach jest wanted 
‘a nice sensible gal for a housekeeper,’ why did 
he write that his age was twenty-six instead of 
forty-seven?” 

His partner uttered.a grunt of disdain. 

“Mr. McGraf,” he said to me, “ knows the 
rest of the story. He knows that if | bad writ 
I was old, the aforesaid gal would never have 
bothered to write a line.” 

“Pity to fool a weak, innocent gal,’’ mur- 
mured McGraf. 

‘How weak she was,” 
“was made plain by the 
second letter she wrote: 


continued the other, 


I’m glad you ain’t open to 
marriage. I certainly ain’t. It’s 
only that sitting here nights try- 
ing to read—somehow I find 
myself staring into the burning 
logs and feeling an awful big 
hunger. For what? Bobby 
Burns, whose poems | have 
here, he’d say it’s love | want. 
But Bobby’s wrong. 

Twice, already, I’ve been 
bothered by male critturs. The 
last one arrived in the winter; 
he had come up from New York. 
He had travelled in Europe, had 
seen the skeeing in Norway, 
and wanted to introduce the 
noble sport into the State of 
Vermont. I saw his feet and 
skees, one day, sticking out of 
the snow, half down the farm, 
so | ran down and dug and dug 
to reach his head. He was 
such a tall man. When I got 
down to his face, he told me he 
had come up to practise. 

He offered to teach me. Be- 
ing already used to snow-shoes, 
| got to be pretty good on skees, 
even in one day. But he taught 
me, still, for nearly a week. And 
while he was teaching, | was 
kept busy digging him out. 
Between diggings, he made love. 
And this was not unpleasing at 
the start; quite safe; for when 
his feelings run too high, | could 
always tip him upside down 
and get him nice and cool. But 
when he began to get more 
steady on his feet, he smiled as 
bad as Satan, and said a most shocking thing—which 
made me mad. I pushed him over a rocky cliff, and 
after a while he lit on a rock and broke three ribs—and 
that’s the end of the story. 

So you see, sir, |1’m safe enough, if it’s marriage 
youre afraid of. But if you are young, with a heart 
like that of Bobby Burns, would it not be better to 
stop right here? Decide it for yourself. | ain’t ashamed 
to say that I’ve read your letter many times, laughing 
as though to split my sides over that there love note in 
the shoe. I ain’t that kind of gal, you bet! But 1 am 
lonely—with that curious hungry feeling. And so are 
you. And it must be safe! Oris it? You decide! 

Bess.” 

Mr. Roach paused in his story. He drew in his 
line, examined his bait, and then, with a dexter- 
ous sweep, he landed it far out over the waves. 

“That letter,” he continued, ‘I’ve repeated 
to you word for word, for in those days I read 
it so often I learned it all by heart. I wrote 
her that same night. And so began the hap- 
piest weeks I ’d had in years. Even now | 
enjoy going over the letters—in spite of my 
pardner, Mr. McGraf. 

“You see, we got to be chums, us two, as 
honest .chums as ever lived. She way up on 
her mountain, | down here in my lonely flat: 
writing long letters at night, spinning our yarns 
and trading our thoughts .and feelings. We 
covered the world from top to bottom; from 


,porterhouse. steak. 


‘and did the cooking by myself. 


how to get safe into heaven to how to broil a 
On the strength of it | got 
up my nerve, fired that smear of a cook of mine, 
I lived like a 
king them days. ; 

“| began each night at supper by reading 
her last letter. And as I read, that gal grew 
into a living picture right beforemy eyes. How 
honest and square; what nerve she had; what a 
a fine, homelike face; what downright manly 
eyes. How kind she had been to that old dad 
of hers. Though she dropped only hints now 
and then, | filled "em out easy. I saw all the 
little womanly things she had done to bring 
solid comfort into his old age. And as | my- 
self was getting old, I began to feel jest as if I 
myself was her dad.”’ 

Here the story was broken again by a grunt 
from Mr. McGraf. 

“Whether or not you felt like a dad,’’ he 
commented, “‘ would be hard for any outsider to 
tell, unless he’d seen the letters you wrote. 
Mr. Roach has allowed me to read ’em,” he 
added, to me. 





‘** He jumped back as though I ‘d hit him’” 


“Never mind the letters | wrote,” said his 
partner sternly. ‘‘ Every man has his own way 
of winning a woman’s affection, whether of 
daughter, or mother, or wife! We ain’t speaking 
of my letters now; we ‘re speaking of bers. 

“The thing that made me like her most,”’ he 
continued, ““was the way she had of being de- 
lighted over the simplest things. Sometimes 
her letters would make you feel the mountain 
air the minute you opened ’em. Take this one 
for a sample: 


This morning | got up before it was light, took 
Tommy and Bill and climbed to the top of the ridge. 
I'd left some salt up there to draw the deer. 

1 got down behind a’ boulder, got old Tommy 
loaded, chained up Bill—and waited. And sure enough, 
just before sunrise, a buck came springing up over the 
rocks. So easy and so beautiful. He stopped and he 
snorted. He pawed the hard October ground, looked 
round suspicious, and sniffed. But the wind was com- 
ing from him to me, so he could n’t get my scent. He 
began to lick the salt, his tongue making slow, rough 
sounds. 

And twice | raised up Tommy, but | couldn't 
shoot. | kept one hand on Bill, who was quivering, 
but too well trairied'to jump, | said to myself 1’d have 
a shot at him on the run, so as to give him a decent 
chance. 

But all at once the sun rose big and round, and 
flashing over the mountain top on the other side, made 
all the tree branches sparkle with frost. And the buck, 
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he threw up his head, and looked into the valley, and 
drew a long shivering breath. And then he snorted— 
once, twice, three times—with the sheer fun of being 
alive! 

I laid down Tommy kind of soft. And I almost 
got ashamed. But I ain’t the sentimental kind. Up 
| jumped, | laughed out loud, and the buck, he gave 
jest one more snort—and zip!—he was off like a rocket! 

Did I shoot? I’m leaving that to you! 

; Yours truly, Bess.” 

Mr. Roach broke off abruptly, raised his rod 
to look at his bait, readjusted the handkerchief 
round his enormous neck, seemed striving, at 
the same moment, to readjust his soul. He 
caught my look of amazement. 

“You ’re right,”’ he said, with a sheepish grin. 
“Seems hard to believe that a man of my kind 
should have such a light break into his life. 
could hardly believe it myself. I had to pull 
myself up short to keep myself from being a 
fool. But I did. I took myself in hand. | 
wrote her, that same night, a regular business 

"letter. 1 said | was glad she had let that par- 
ticular buck go free, but seeing the game season 
has jest opened in Vermont, and down here 

those women of mine were 
still raising Cain over the 
prices of mutton and beef, 
why shouldn’t she use 

Tommy often—supply me 

with venison steaks ? 

“Well, sir, she took me 
up. And down in my shop 
my female mob was so de- 
lighted at beating the Trust, 
they even paid the same 
top notch prices for venison 
they had kicked agin pay- 
ing for top-notch beef. 
Queer how women figger. 
As for me, | was so pleased 
over the peace of mind | 
was getting, that | paid 
the gal about twenty per 
cent. more, even, than what 
1 got for the meat. ; 

“ But she had a business 
head. One day, in the sec- 
ond week of our trade, she 
wrote to me as follows: 


I have been looking into 
prices, and |’m_ afraid that 
you’ve been cheating yourself, 
paying me too high. Now I 
want you to understand right 
here that that don’t go between 
chums. 

Still, | ain’t anxious to lose 
any profits. And I think I’ve 
found a way to keep’em. | en- 
close a photograph of me and 
Tommy and Bill, with the buck 
that we’ve just shot. Now don’t you think if you hang 
this photograph over the buck, it will kind of interest 
people enough so you can charge ’em a little more, and 
so pay me the same without cheating yourself ? 

“Well, sir, | tried it on. And inside of two 
days, | made that female mob of mine so mad 
| nearly lost ’em all. To be skinned by the 
Trust, they said, was outrageous enough; but 
to be cheated out of their money by that young 
chit of a gal! Awful! 

“You see the trouble was that the aforesaid 
chit was a black-headed beaut’ and no mistake, 
with big black eyes that danced into yours— 
and made all other women, especially my custo- 
mers, look like a lot of sick: cats. 

“| took the picture home. And in my letter 
to Bess I lied. I said the scheme had worked, 
and the prices could be raised enough so | could 
more ’n afford to go on paying her as before.” 

There was a thoughtful silence. 

“In the next few weeks,” he continued, “ in 
the letters | wrote her | tended strictly to busi- 


ness. I talked to her exactly as if she was 
was a man. Because that was jest what she 
was n’t. 


That photograph was less like a man than 
anything I’d ever seen. Every time I looked 
[Continued on page 529) 
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HERE are more than 500,000 club women in the United States. Many of 
these women are alive to the splendid influence each club might exert in its 
community; many are not. Mrs. Vorse here talks pretty plainly to women of the 
latter class, and tells them why a clean city is more important than prehistoric pottery. 
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NE day, in the year 1884, one 
New York woman was making 
a morning call upon another. 
In spite of the warm weather 
the windows were closed, be- 
cause the smel!'s from the East 
River made the air of the en- 
tire neighborhood unpleasant. 
‘The windows have to be kept closed, even 
on the hottest days, when the wi 3 blows in 
this direction,” explained the hostess. 
“What do you suppose makes it ?”’ her guest 
inquired 
hese ladies, together with others of the im- 
mediate neighborhood, decided to gratify their 
curiosity concerning the pervasive and unpleas- 
It was easily traced to some fifty- 





ant odo! 


five wooden sheds which sheltered slaughter 
houses. In attendance on the slaughter houses 
was a line of stationary scows upon which were 
piled some twenty thousand tons of rotting 
manure, thirty feet in height and two hundred 


feet in length. 
Beekman Hill Decides to Open Its Windows 


When the women of what was known as 


seekman Hill discovered the cause of the trou- 
ble, they organized a club called the Ladies’ 
Health Protective Association. The first object 
of this club was to remove the scows. 

lhe gentleman to whom the scows belonged 


(who was a brother-in-law of a senator at Al- 
bany) viewed the formation of the Health Pro- 
tective Association without alarm. He had been 
indicted, before, for maintaining a public nuisance, 
but the indictments had always been pigeon- 
holed, while the manure continued to rot quietly 
at the docks, to the discomfort of the commu- 
nity. He was shocked and surprised when, 
through the action of the indignant women, he 
was actually brought to trial and convicted. 
Judge Barrett, before whom he appeared, gave 
him thirty days to remove what was euphemis- 
tically called ‘‘ the accumulation.” 

Indeed, the verdict obtained against the sen- 
ator’s brother-in-law was a great surprise to 
everybody—most of all to the Board of Health. 
One of its members, in explaining the unpre- 
cedented character of the verdict to the ladies, 
begged them ‘‘not to build on it, but to go 
home and not meddle with matters that did not 
concern them.” 


Women Who Preferred Meddling to 
Card Parties 


The ladies, however, did not take the advice 
of the Board of Health; they went to work to 
remove the slaughter houses as well. Their 
reasons for “‘ meddling” were plain. 

The slaughtering was done in the presence of 
children, who stood before the doors. The walls 
and floors of these pens reeked with filth, and 
the meat, when slaughtered, was hung on large 
hooks over the curbstone, there to swarm with 
flies and catch the dust. The cattle were con- 


fined in cellars, the air of which was so stifling 
and fetid that the poor creatures could be seen 
clambering over each other in frantic efforts to 
reach up to the grating for a breath of fresh air. 

There followed a battle of some years between 
the Butchers’ Association and the Ladies’ 
Health Protective Association, but at last the 
pressure of public opinion, created by the med- 
dlesome ladies, became so strong that the old 
slaughter house was abolished and new abattoirs 
were built. 


When Woman’s Sphere Begins to Roll 


The most important thing this story teaches 
is how much an organization of women, once 
aroused to action, can accomplish, even in the 
face of such powerful opponents as political in- 
fluence and well-organized business interests. 
These women were inexperienced, and public 
opinion was against them, as people felt they 
were leaving “‘woman’s sphere.” But they were 
in the right, they were in earnest, they were per- 
sistent, and they won. 

In the early days of this country, when each 
home produced practically all the things that 
were eaten by its members, and a great part of 
those which were worn, woman’s place was lit- 
erally in the home. When the food supply, the 
water supply, thesupply of milk, was a matter 
each individual must attend to on his own prem- 
ises. nO one questioned that it was a “ woman’s 
place” to take an interest in the condition of 
the well, or to look after the milk pans. All 
these things have been taken out of the home; 
municipal water supply replaces the old oaken 
bucket, and people no longer eat, as beef, the 
cows they had known and loved from child- 
hood. Yet every detail concerning the cleanli- 
ness of the food supply is as much a woman’s 
business as it ever was. 

We are beginning to realize that it doesn’t 
do much, good to clean out the ice box with 
punctilious care, if the milk that goes into it is 
dirty, and if the meat comes from a filthy 
butcher shop. From the moment that the town 
water goes into her house, it 1s a woman’s 
business to know its source. _Had women re- 
alized this from the first, it is possible that 
typhoid statistics might have been different to- 
day. Even now there are plenty of complacent 
women, praised by men as “home bodies,” who 
sit darning socks, with sanctimonious expressions 
on their faces, and saying, “| find enough to do 
in my house, and in caring for my little ones, 
without going outside to iook for occupation.” 


When the Milkman’s Well Was Dirty 


The price the community pays for this atti- 
tude, on the part of the women, is shown in the 
story of the typhoid epidemic of Stamford, 
Connecticut, in 1895. Stamford had been quite 


free from typhoid for some months previous to 
the outbreak, when, between the dates of April 
15 and May 28, three hundred and eighty-six 
cases were reported. 


In Stamford there was a 


milk dealer whom we shall designate as “‘ X.” 
Three hundred and seventy-six of these cases 

either lived on the milk route of this dealer, or 

obtained milk by buying it from a bake shop. 

The dairy was closed April 21, and on May 6 
the typhoid outbreak was over. Investigation 
showed that “ X”’ washed his milk cans in the 
water of a well which was badly polluted. In 
all the rest of the city of Stamford, during this 
period, there were only ten cases of typhoid. A 
great percentage of the cases were children 
under ten—consumers of milk-—whereas _ be- 
tween twenty and thirty years is the age usually 
most susceptible to typhoid. 

We can not hold the women of Stamford re- 
sponsible for this epidemic, but, on the other 
hand, one meddlesome woman with an inquiring 
turn of mind might have averted it. 

The lighting of the house is also woman’s 
business. Smoky and ill-kept lamps are marks 
of a bad housekeeper, but women in small towns 
uncomplainingly tolerate poor gas and cheerfully 
pay a greater sum for it than city dwellers pay 
for comparatively good gas. Patience is a wo- 
man’s virtue; it is also a woman’s vice. 

The condition of the school which children 
attend is manifestly in the line of a mother’s 
closest interest. What sort of children come 
together in the public school? Are their homes 
the kind that make healthy children? If not, 
is there something wrong in the housing or in- 
dustrial conditions of the town—under-fecding, 
over-crowding, or inadequate play space? The 
penalty for bad conditions is paid by the whole 
community in one fashion or another, just as we 
all share together whatever beauty exists in a 
well-planned town or village. 


Clean Houses and Dirty Towns 


If your city is smoke-laden, if its streets are 
full of litter and dirt, if every vacant lot is a 
repository of rubbish, the individual dustpan 
and brush will be of little avail. Even though 
your house may be a model one in every matter 
pertaining to health, and though you set your 
children the highest example, it may profit you 
nothing. You can not tell at what moment 
your children may suffer in health because of 
some disease-breeding district that you did not 
feel it was your business to know about, or 
when your growing boys may come ‘n contact 
with depravity, bred by underfeeding and over- 
crowding. 

So, im the final analysis, we find that every- 
thing that has to do with town sanitation has a 
direct bearing on the individual housebold. We 
know ihat tuberculosis-breeding slums are a 
menace to those of us fortunate enough to be 
living in pleasant and well-ventilated homes. 
It has been demonstrated, time and again, that 
clothes made under unsanitary conditions, in 
sweatshops, are disease-carrying agents. So it 
is increasingly difficult to tell where the business 
of. the home ends and somebody else’s business 
begins. One thing is sure: the relation between 
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municipal housekeeping and good homemaking 
is a close one. 


The Need for Cooperative Scolding 


It is evident that the individual woman can 
not look after all these things herself. One 
woman alone could scold at any town abuse 
during her entire life, but, without others to help 
her, her scolding would be of little use. 

An organization of puplic-spirited women, 
who desired nothing but the public good, could 
accomplish almost anything they desired. 

Such an organization exists. It is called the 
General Federation of Woman’s Clubs. It is 
composed of forty-six State Federations. More 
than four thousand, five hundred clubs belong 
toit, and it has over half a million members. 
The General Federation meets biennially; the 
State Federations have annual meetings. In 
other words, there exists in this country a large 
and highly organized company of women whose 
object is the common good. 

There is scarcely a woman’s club in the coun- 
try which was not formed for some praise- 
worthy motive. A large number of clubs are, 
of course, wholly what are called self-culture 
clubs. Most clubs of this kind are limited in 

embership. Beside the clubs that belong to 
the General Federation of Woman’s Clubs, 
there are many clubs, each pursuing its own 
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way, with some praiseworthy object in view. 

And yet, with this body of public-spirited 
women, well organized and trained for concerted 
action, America bas the dirtiest towns in the civ- 
ilized world. The servant problem is worse bere 
than in any other country. The laws protect our 
working women less than do the laws of any other 
civilized state. 

Why do these two apparently contradictory 
conditions exist? Perhaps the histories of some 
of the clubs will throw light on this question. 

In the heart of New England, in a small 
manufacturing town, some fifteen years ago, 
there came to life a woman’s club. From the 
first it was large and flourishing. This was un- 
usual; in the East, at least, women’s clubs do 
not thrive in manufacturing cities. 


A City of Culture and Slums 


The town grew rapidly. A foreign mill pop- 
ulation poured in and formed a congested dis- 
trict near the river, and the little city soon 
boasted a slum. The banks of the river became 
lined with factories. The river formed a con- 
venient place to empty sewage, and into it peo- 
ple also dumped their refuse, although forbidden 
by a city ordinance. All the business streets 
of the city were shockingly dirty. On a windy 
day there were whirlwinds of rubbish and dust. 

On a hill overlooking the, town were many 
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beautiful old colonial dwellings, and many com- 
modious homes of later date. Here lived the 
prosperous business men and mill owners. Fur- 
ther out of the town was another residence 
quarter. The houses and gardens were smaller 
than in the other part of the town, but “every 
modern improvement ”’ was to be found in every 
house. 

The Woman’s Club, which numbered two 
hundred, drew its members from these two resi- 
dence districts. Like most women’s clubs, it 
comprised, in its ranks, the most public-spirited 
women—the wives of ministers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, and mill owners. 

This woman’s club was what is known as a 
“department club.” Its object was to create 
“relations of friendship among its members by 
giving them ample facilities for becoming known 
to each other,” and its general aim was “to 
promote moral, intellectual, and social improve- 
ment.” 

What was this woman’s club doing while 
the town was acquiring a slum, eating up its 
water front, and developing from a serene, 
good-sized New England town into a dirty, 
bustling little city, while its men were waging 
war with a distant city over the matter of 
railway rates? It was working hard. It was 
studying literature, current events, history, art, 

[Continued on page 524) 
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BY HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER- 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ROSEWOOD BOX 


N THE girl, Tom Fanshaw’s passionate, 
C) stormy avowal had the effect of a sort 
of moral earthquake. It made the 
ground beneath her feet seem suddenly 
unstable and treacherous; it seemed to threaten 
to bring down about her ears the whole structure 
of her life. The very thing upon which she 
had relied for shelter and security against out- 
side troubles and dangers seemed suddenly 
fraught with a greater danger than any of them. 
Her instinct, when she left him, was simply 
one of escape. As she had said, the relation be- 
tween them had always been taken for granted, 
had always been matter-of-fact. Long before 
her father’s departure on that last voyage of 
his, ever since she could remember, in fact, she 
had taken her association with Tom, her affec- 
tion for him and his for her, completely as a 
matter of course. They could not have felt 
any differently toward each other if they had, 
indeed, been brother and sister. 

She was three or four years younger than he, 
but her girlish precocity had gone far to bridge 
the disparity in their ages, and, now that both 
had grown to maturity, it had completely 
ceased toexist. Indeed, since the time when 
her first party had given her the status of an 
undeniable grown-up, she had felt like an 
elder sister of his, rather than a younger one. 
She had stayed at home, for one thing, while 
Tom had been away at school, and there, in 
the intimacy of comradship to which her 
father had admitted her, her mind had ma- 
tured unusually rapidly. She had a wider 
acquaintance with the world of ideas, at least, 
at twenty-two than Tom had at twenty-six. 

She had teased him out of his youthful 
absurdities, been proud of him, laughed at 
him, quarreled with him, only to make up the 
quarrel with some cool little fugitive caress, 
without one single self-conscious moment re- 
garding him, without a misgiving whether, 
after all, this relationship, that seemed so 
firmly established, might prove impossible as 
a permanent one. 


fHlustrations by DAN SMITH 


For the first few moments after his avowal 
she had felt no emotion but that of astonish- 
ment and incredulity. Even when he asked 
her if she could not marry him, anyway, though 
the question revolted her, she told the truth 
in saying that she was not angry. 

The anger came later, but it burned into a 
flame that was all the hotter for the tardiness in 
kindling. It must have an outlet somewhere, 
and, as such, the promenade up and down the 
other side of the deck was altogether insufficient. 

The sight of a small boat at the foot of the 
accommodation ladder seemed to offer some- 
thing better. So, pulling on a pair of fur gaunt- 
lets, she dropped into it, cast off the painter, 
shipped the pair of light oars it contained, and 
rowed away without any thought of her desti- 
nation—of any destination whatever; without 
even a very clear idea of what she was doing. 
She must do something; that was all’she knew. 
Certainly she pulled away from the yacht’s side 
with no idea that she was running into any 
possible danger. 

She had believed Cayley’s story. She was the 
only person on the yacht who had believed it 








Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


par Caytey had learned to sail upon the winds with 

artificial wings. Most of the time he spent in the air of 
the Arctic regions; and*one day, looking down, he saw a 
party of men picking their way across the ice, and the leader 
fall dead into a crevasse. When the party had gone, Cayley 
picked up a curious-looking weapon. Later he discovered a 
yacht, and, alighting on a nearby ice floe, he encountered 
Jeanne Fielding, who told him that the Avrora contained a 
party in search of her father, Captain Fielding, an explorer. 
She did not know that the Wa/rus, with a burly brute, Ros- 
coe, and eleven mea, had been shipwrecked upon the same 
land with Fielding, and had learned from him of the rich gold 
deposits ; that the explorer and his companions had disap- 
peared ; that Roscoe had just killed Hunter, of the Aurora 
crew, and was planning to capture the yacht and escape with 
a large store of gold. Cayley’s possession of the throwing 
stick, and an old story that Tom Fanshaw, of the Aurora 
party, had heard, cast suspicion upon him, but Jeanne 
cleared him. Fanshaw, left alone in the yacht, temporarily, 
was attacked by Roscoe. 








fully. Yet the belief did not translate itself 
into any bar to her actions. 

Profound as was the impression Cayley had 
made upon her, she had not, as yet, articulated 
him at all into her real world. He was very 
vivid, very thrilling; he set her imagination on 
fire when she saw him and heard his voice. 
But when he took wing again he left a strange 
feeling of unreality behind him. That sense of 
unreality was all the stronger now that almost 
the realest thing in her universe—namely, her 
relation with Tom Fanshaw—was absorbing the 
full power both of her mind and of her emotions. 

It was half a mile, perhaps, from the yacht to 
the particular bit of shelving beach toward which 
she unconsciously propelled the boat. She 
rowed steadily, without so much as a glance 
over her shoulder, until she felt the grate of the 
shingle beneath the bow. 

Then she became aware not only that she had 
unconsciously come ashore, but also that the 
yacht was nowhere to be seen. A bank of fog 
had come rolling in from the eastward, so heavy 
as to render an object one hundred paces away 
totally invisible. The clump of empty buildings 
here on the beach could hardly be half that dis- 
tance, as she remembered, yet looking round 
from her seat in the rowboat, she could make 

out no more than their blurred masses against 

the white ice and sand which surrounded 
them. 

She shivered at first with an instinctive, 
half-formed fear. This was solitude indeed. 
Then she braced herself and dismissed her 
fear. Solitude was what she had left the 
yacht for, and it was a condition she could 
terminate at will. Through the still air and 
across that quiet water her voice would carry 
easily to Tom’s ears. She had only to hail 
and she would hear his voice in answer. 

For a moment she thought she would do 
it. Then she decided the other way. If Tom 
should miss her, he would certainly call aloud, 
and she could answer, and then use his voice 
to guide her back to the yacht. It was, of 
course, impracticable to attempt to row back 
without some such assistance. She had only 
a vague idea in what quarter the yacht lay, 








and t ince of missing it, and getting really 
leed, was too great to be taken. 
pped out of the boat and pulled it high 

The fog made the air seem 

cold, though, for the arctic, it was a mild night. 

[wo of the abandoned buildings ‘on the beach 

bel her were mere sheds, windowless, abso- 

evidently never having served any 
purpose than that of storage. But the 
d largest, as she remembered it, offered 
a shelter that was becoming attractive. There 
rude bunks in it where she could rest 
enough; and, unless she was mis- 
taken, Scales had left in the hut a half-burned 
ile which they had used in exploring its dark 
She had a box of wax vestas in her 
pocket She could goin there and make herself 
at home, and at the same time keep an alert ear 
for a | from the yacht. 
she found the candle in the place where she 
ered Scales had laid it down, struck a 
wedged the candle into a knot-hole. 

[hen she turned toward one of the bunks with 

the idea of stretching out there, and by relaxing 

her 1 persuade, perhaps, her overstrung 
erves to relax, too. 

he had taken a step toward it, indeed, before 

through the murk and candle smoke, 

: that lay right before her eyes—a rather 

brass-bound roséwood box or chest. It 

‘t heen there in the afternoon, when they 

id entered the place, for they had searched its 

terior thoroughly in the hope that there 

t be something which previous investigators 

This box, six inches high and 

a r more long, could not have been there 

ther |t was standing in the most conspicuous 

place in the room—in the very middle of the bunk. 
ight of it:might well have caused aston- 
or alarm in the girl’s mind. But it 
alarm nor astonishment that her 

She dropped down on her 

veside the rude wooden bunk, drew the 
p close in the tight embrace of her young 
iid her cheek against the cold, polished 
f its blackened wood, and cried. 

Every question that might have asked itself 
the thing could have come there, and 
coming might portend to herself or to 

of the Aurora’s people—was swept 

sudden rush of filial affection and 

t which the sight of it instantly awoke. It 
had reached her with that sudden, poignant stab 
of nory which inanimate objects, familiar by 
long association, seem to be more potent to call 
up than the very presence of the friends with 

associated. The sight of her 
father himself could hardly have had so instan- 
ind overwhelming an effect upon her as 

t of this old chest, which was one of the 

f her associations with him. 

lt had always stood, until he had taken it 
him on that last voyage of his, upon a 
farther corner of his desk in the old 
b It was one of those objects of a class 
hildren always love—smooth, polished, 
beautiful; beautiful, and, at the same time, 
defying curiosity. 
Was quite a masterpiece of cabinet work. 

s were visible, and the cover fitted so 
upon the box itself that the line which 

eparated them was hard to discover. And there 

trace of keyhole or lock. To those un- 
initiated into its secret, it defied every attempt 

I en it 

Somewhere in her mind, now, in a compara- 
quiet eddy, sheltered from the torrent of 

nory that was sweeping through it, was a 
half-amused recollection of what had been, for 

a long time, her chief ground of superiority over 

1 Fanshaw. Her father had taught her the 
secret of the box. If Tom would turn his back 
hut his eyes, she could open it for him in a 
moment. ‘But the boy, with all his ingenuity, 
er was able to solve the secret for himself. 

He had spent whole days over it—long, precious 

holidays—but always in vain. 
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She remembered, too, the day when her father 
had shown her. the mystery, and done it by 
way of consolation for some terrible childish 
disappointment she had sustained. He had 
opened it for her, and then sat watching her 
efforts to repeat the operation; correcting her 
mistakes, pointing with a long, bronze letter- 
opener, but never touching the box itself nor 
her own clumsy fingers. 

He never had exacted a promise from her 
that she should guard this mystery; had never 
even instructed her that she was not to tell. 
But she remembered, and at the memory she 
kissed the unresponsive surface of the cover with 
her cold lips—remembered just the half-grave, 
half-amused tone in which he had said, “ There 
is a secret, Jeanne, that we have from all the 
world—you and I.” 

Presently she seated herself on the bunk, 
took the little chest on her knees and set about 
opening it. Between the cold and her excite- 
ment she found this a rather difficult thing to 
do, though her mind never hesitated over the 
slightest detail of the necessary formula of pro- 
the right moment to turn the box up on its end 

























“Staring at the expiring 
flame of the candle in 
profound abstraction" 


cedure. She knew in just what order you 
pressed on those innocent-looking little orna- 
mental tacks in the brass binding; remembered 
to let the just released steel ball roll down its 
channel to the pocket, where it must lie before 
the last pressure upon the last spring would 
prove effective. She no more faltered over it 
than she would have faltered over her alphabet. 

And at length, when her numbed fingers had 
completed their task, the counterweighted lid 
rose slowly by itself, just as it had used to, and 
revealed, to her swimming eyes, the contents of 
the interior. 

Up to that moment she had not realized what 
the finding of the despatch-box meant. It had 
not occurred to her that a full account of her 
father’s expedition, a narrative which would 
reach, perhaps, to the morning of the last day 
of all, was lying there, right under her eyes. 

But when the cover opened and she saw be- 
neath it a thick volume, bound in red morocco, 
she realized that there, under her hand, was the 
very object in search of which the Aurora had 
set out upon her perilous voyage. 

With the first realization of what the con- 
tents of that book must be—a tragedy, and the 
central figure of it her own father, the man she 
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had loved best in all. the world—she found it 
almost impossible to open the book. She took 
it out of the despatch-box and for a little while 
sat, dry-eyed, hugging the precious, poignant 
thing up tight against her breast. 

But at length she put the despatch-box to 
one side, brought the candle nearer, so that its 
light would serve to read by, and began turning 
the pages of the book. 

The first sight of her father’s clear, erect, pre- 
cise handwriting warmed her with sudden cour- 
age. He had not set out upon his voyage of 
discovery without weighing and expecting the 
possibilities of failure and death. Well, he had 
died, but he had not failed. He had added a 
new coast-line to the map of the world. And 
she knew—knew as clearly as if his own spirit 
had stood there beside her talking to her in his 
old, dearly-remembered voice—that next to 
coming home alive, bringing the fruits of his 
discovery with him, his last wish in the world 
must have been that that should happen which 
had just happened—that she, his daughter, 
should hold that very book in her hands and 
read the story, and know that he had not died 
in vain. 

But even this new inspiration of courage did 
not make her strong enough to turn back and 
read the last entry in that tragic journal first. 
She tried to do it, but the will failed her. So 
she began at the beginning. Once she had 
plunged into the fascinating narrative, the whole 
of the outside world faded away for her. She 
was oblivious to the fact that the darkness out- 
side was no longer the mere darkness of the 
fog; oblivious to the rising wind that poured its 
icy stream through the leaky walls of the hut 
and made the candle flicker; oblivious, even, to 
the very sound which she meant to wait for— 
the sound of Tom’s voice calling out to her 
from the yacht, and the sound of other, more 
alarming, nearer voices. 

They all fell on deaf ears as she turned page 
after page of that precious record of her father’s 
life. It was written, in the main, in the scien- 
tific, observant, unimpassioned temper which she 

knew so well. He chronicled those days 
of peril when their ship, crushed in the ice, 
and only kept from sinking by that very 
ice which had just destroyed her, was 
drifting along in the pack to what seemed 
‘certain destruction, as quietly and as ex- 
plicitly as he did the uneventful voyage 
through Behring Strait. The man’s courage 
was so deeply elemental in him that he 
could not be self-conscious about it. 

Then he told of the land, the strange, un- 
charted shore, whose discovery offered him a 
respite, at least, from that destruction; told how 
he got his remaining stores ashore and built the 
huts, where, in all human probability, he and 
his companions were to spend the rest of their 
lives. 

Finally she reached the record of the day 
when he had consigned to the sea the bottle 
containing the chart of the coast, and the ac- 
count of his plight, together with the course 
which the relief ship must take, should such a 
relief ship be sent out, to have any hope at all 
of reaching him. 

“| suppose,” his narrative for this day con- 
cluded, ‘‘ there is hardly one chance in ten thou- 
sand that my message will ever be picked up, 
and certainly not one in a million that it will 
be found in time to bring an effective relief. 
However, it helps to keep the others cheerful, 
and that is the main thing.” 

Then, at the close of the day’s entry, was a 
single line which contracted her heart with 
a sharp spasm of pain. “ This is Jeanne’s birth- 
day,” it said. 

She resumed her reading, presently, and came 
to the point where the Walrus people entered 
into the narrative; their plight, their rescue, 
and their welcome by the three men who were 
the only survivors of the original expedition. 

She was reading faster now, with none of 
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those little meditative pauses that had marked 
her progress through the earlier pages of the 
journal, for the sinister termination of the nar- 
rative vegan to foreshadow itself darkly from 
the moment—the first moment—of the appear- 
ance of the Walrus people on the scene. Her 
father’s description of the man Roscoe, of the 
expression that had been plain to read in his 
face as he listened to the account of the gold- 
bearing ledge across the glacier, gave her a 
shuddering premonition. And, apparently, her 
father had experienced the same feeling himself. 
Day after day Roscoe’s name appeared, always 
accompanied by some little phrase of misgiving. 

For just one day this dread seemed to have 
been lifted from Captain Fielding’s spirit. That 
was the day the sun came back to them, putting 
an end to their long arctic night. “It has been 
a hard winter,” he wrote, ‘‘and I am glad it is 
over. The hardest thing about it has been our 
sleeplessness, from which we have all suffered. 
To-day we have enjoyed a change, having taken 
a walk along the beach. Even Roscoe seems 
humanized a little by a return of the frank sun- 
shine, and may, perhaps, develop into a toler- 
able companion. To-morrow | have promised, if 
it is fine, to guide them across the glacier to the 
gold ledge.”’ 

It was the next to the last entry in the jour- 
nal. She turned the page, paled, and pressed 
her lips tight together when the array of blank 
pages before her told her that she had reached 
the end. Then she read the last words her 
father had written: 

“Took the Walrus people to the ledge to-day. 
Have no heart to describe the scene that they 
enacted there. The man Roscoe certainly means 
to kill me. If it were not for my conviction 
that the danger from him is largely personal to 
myself—that he means me and no other, prob- 
ably, for his victim—lI think I should have him 
shot as a measure of justifiable prevention. He is 
not a man, but a great, sinister brute—literally 
sinister, for he is left-handed. 1 shall walk 
warily, and hope the crisis may soon be over.” 
Evidently that part of his wish had come true. 

The book slipped out of the girl’s hands, and 
she sat, with horror-widened eyes, staring at the 
candle, until it guttered and went out. Slowly, 
the outside world began to take its place again 
around her. She knew that she was shivering, 
half-frozen, and that the icy wind was whining 
through the cracks in her rude shelter. 

She thought she heard some one moving 
about outside, and that thought brought her 
quickly to her feet. She made her way to the 
door of the hut, called out, waited a breathless 
instant, and then cried aloud in sudden terror. 





CHAPTER VIII 
APPARITIONS 


oscoeE did not pause to investigate the effect 
of his blow, nor to waste a second one. If 
the man who had confronted him there in the 
companionway were dead, so much the better. 
If he were only half-dead, the job could be 
finished at any time. He was out of the way 
for the present, at least. Roscoe hurried on, 
searching state-rooms, and passageways, and, 
finally, the crew’s quarters, forward. 

When he had satisfied himself that he and his 
men were in undisputed possession of the yacht, 
he emerged on deck again, by the forward hatch- 
way, and found Captain Planck already there. 
He directed him to go below with Schwartz, 
who had been engineer aboard the whaler, and 
get steam up as promptly as possible. He him- 
self remained on desk, directing the unloading 
and stowage of those precious golden slabs that 
the rest of the party were bringing out in boats 
from the shore. 

He paced the deck uneasily, for there was a 
superstitious streak in his otherwise strong com- 
position which caused him, always, a feeling of 
alarm when matters went too well with him; 
when his plans succeeded beyond his hopes for 
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them. He had ex- 
pected to lose a man 
or two.in getting pos- 
session of the yacht, 
yet they had gone off 
and left it, appar- 
ently, in the sole 
charge of the one dis- 
abled member of their 
party. And, then, he 
had not expected that : 
the relief would set out so soon; he had counted on hav- 
ing to wait twenty-four hours before the field should clear 
itself for his operations; and those twenty-four hours would 
have been fraught with perils. 

Now that he was in possession of the yacht; now that all the gold, ~ 
except what three or four more boats could carry, was transferred 
safely to the between-deck space beneath the turtle-back; now that 
the smoke was pouring out of the Aurora’s funnels, and the steam 
rising in her pressure gauges, he fell to wondering just what sort of 
trap the devil was baiting for him, with this unbroken train of successes. 

When, with the arrival of another boat from the shore, one of the 
great golden slabs it brought went overboard as they were lifting it up 














on deck, he astonished the boat’s crew by taking the dis- 


aster good-naturedly. 


“Never mind, boys,” he said; “we've got aplenty with- 
out that. Come! Look alive with the rest of it.” 
For now his mind was at ease again. The “hoodoo,” as 
he would have called it, of a too complete success, was 


broken by this trifling mischance. 


In reality, this primitive religion, which was all he 
had, was satisfied. He had performed a sacrifice, invol- 
untary as such sacrifices must be, to the envious devil 
which served him for a god. It occurred to him, 
after it happened, that perhaps Miguel would count 


for a sacrifice, too, for he had not come back. 
But, then, not even an envious devil of a god 
could think that Miguel was worth much. 

He watched, through the fog, the succes- 
sive arrival of the other boats, bringing the 
last of the treasure with them. 

“We've got it all, Roscoe, unless you 
want them barrels of whale oil,” a man in 
the last boat sang out as they came alongside. 

“We'll leave them to pay for this nickel- 
plated ship,’’ Roscoe answered. ‘‘Come! Logk 
alive and get aboard. Well be ready to start 
as soon as we can get a little daylight.” 

He looked them over, numbered them as if 
they had been so many sheep, noted. that they 
were all there, except poor Miguel, and Planck 
and Schwartz, who were down toiling at the 
boilers. 

“Stay here till | come back,” he commanded. 
“I’m going below to see that everything’s 
stowed all right. When I come back I want to 
talk to you.” 

He disappeared down the after hatchway, 
switched on the light, and indulged in a long, 
satisfied look at the great masses of precious 
metal which were stacked, according to his 
directions, in the strong-room. 

His purpose in going down there was three- 
fold. He meant to see that the gold was 
stowed correctly and he meant to iock the room 
up, so that its precious contents would not be 
tampered with, and to bring the key away with 
him. He was not afraid that any of his crew 
would try to steal it, but he thought the moral 
effect of having it locked away where it was 
inaccessible to them, and of his keeping the key 
in his possession would be a help in maintaining 
his prestige as commander. They knew the sea 
better than he did, just as he knew the nature 
of gold-bearing rock. It was necessary to do 
something to bolster up his position as chief of 
the party and to keep it above dispute. He 
did not want to have to kill any of them yet. 
The Aurora would be short-handed enough as 
it was. 

But there was one more reason for that hur- 
ried trip to the strong-room. He wanted to be 
sure that a certain rosewood box had come 
aboard along with the treasure and what few 
stores they were taking away with them. 

That little box had occupied much of his 
leisure since the day when he had murdered the 













“+I am here,” it said. ‘Don't be afraid’” 


owner of it. He had sometimes wished that, 
when it came into his hands that day, he had 
yielded to his first impulse to shatter it, for the 
thing had always mocked him—coquetted with 
him. 

He had often seen it lying open on Captain 
Fielding’s table in the tiny walled-off cubby- 
hole of a room they called the captain’s cabin, 
while the captain himself was writing up his 
journal, or working upon his charts. He had, 
during that: first winter, frequently thought of 
trying to open it, should the opportunity offer 
itself. 

After the murder, when he took that little 
room for his own quarters, he found the box 
and preserved it with the idea that now, at 
least, he would get the better of it. He knew 
what its contents were, well enough—Captain 
Fielding’s charts and journal—and he had no 
curiosity concern them. But the secret mech- 
anism of the box itself tantalized him, and he 
meant; some day, to solved it. Once he had 
done so, he would kick the thing to pieces and 
destroy its contents. 

There was all there was to it, at first, but 
during the next winter, when the long night kept 
them prisoners in their narrow quarters, the 
mystery of that little rosewood bédx took on an 
added importance to him and to the others, out 
of all proportion to any effect which the solution 
of it could have. One by one, with the excep- 
tion of the Portuguese, they tried. Hour after 
hour they labored with it, and invariably they 
failed. 

The rest of them gave it up, and their admitted 
defeat gave Roscoe another incentive for solving 
the thing himself, for he meant to leave no 
stone unturned to convince them that they were 
fools and weaklings; that he, Roscoe, was the 
only man among them. Such a conviction was 
necessary to his leadership. 

It was toward the end of that winter that the 
Portuguese made a suggestion destined to bear 
fruit. “It’s a curse that has sealed up that 
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box,” he said. “ You can’t open it, and if you 
break it, the curse will kill you.” 

He evidently believed implicity in this theory, 
for no persuasion could induce him to touch the 
box himself. Gradually the others had sown, 
by little involuntary acts, shrinkings, and glances, 
that Miguel’s belief was infecting them. Some- 
times, after a long succession of sleepless, light- 
less days, Roscoe found himself believing it, too, 
and regarding that little box as the sealed-up 
casket of the murder he had done upon the 
owner of it. The crime was there, inside. 

fo overcome that feeling, he had worked all 
the harder trying to solve its secret. 

His interest now, however, in making sure 
that ‘the box had really been brought aboard the 
Aurora was not superstitious, but wholly practi- 
cal. They were leaving most of their stores 
behind them, as there was no time either to 
transport them to the Aurora or to destroy 
them. With these stores and with the shelter 
afforded by the hut and the little clump of sur- 
rounding out-buildings, it was probable that 
some members of the Aurora's party, at least, 
would the winter. If a relief ship 
should the next summer, or even the 
summer thereafter, it would probably find some 
one on this desolate shore who could tell the story 
of the disappearance of the Aurora, and form a 
more or less definite surmise as to the cause of 
it. That rosewood box had Captain Fielding’s 
journal in it—a journal that had been written 
up to the very morning when Roscoe murdered 
him. Its discovery would go a long way toward 
bridging the gap which Roscoe meant to leave 
in their departing trail. In short, if that rose- 
wood box were left behind, Roscoe would always 
feel that he was in more or less danger of detec- 
tion. And he didn’t mean to have a thing like 
that hanging over him. 

Consequently, when he discovered that the 
box was not on board, and that his particular 
injunctions concerning it had been neglected or 
disobeyed, he came raging up on deck again, a 
formidable figure, which caused his companions, 
hardened ruffians as they were, to cower and 
shrink away from him. 

In a torrent of furious blasphemy, he demanded 
to know why that box had not been brought 
aboard; and the concentrated lees of his rage 
he emptied, at last, upon the two men 
whom he had ordered to do it. 


survive 
arrive 





in the days of his command, had always disliked 
him as that most undesirable pest that can be 
found in a forecastle—a sea lawyer. 

“Why did you leave the box in the hut ?” 
he demanded. ‘“ He might not have come back 
if you had left it in the cave ?” 

“Come back!” echoed Roscoe, with a growl. 

“ That ’’s what I said. We went to the hut 
to get it, and there was a light inside, and there 
he sat, just like he used to. And he had the 
box open—”’ 

“He! Who do you mean ?.”. There was no 
trace of trucculence in Roscoe’s voice now. He 
spoke as though his throat was dry. 

“It was Captain Fielding; him to the life. 
And, yet, it was different from the way he used 
to be. We could’nt see it very well. Its face 
was sideways and the light was behind it, and it 
looked smaller, and thinner—more—more like a 
woman. (If Rose had had the word “ spiritual ”’ 
in his vocabulary, he would have used if. In 
default of it, he gave up trying to express just 
what he meant.) Anyway, there he sat with 
the box open beside him, and that red book of 
his open on his knees. Go back for it? Well, 
I guess not.” 

There was a momentary silence after he had 
finished; Roscoe could feel, as it stretched itself 
out to the length of half a minute or so, the 
chill of their terror enveloping him. To throw 
it off, he blustered, stormed at, and abused them 
for a pack of liars. But in the end he sprang down 
into one of the boats, and said he would fetch 
the box himself. Whether he believed their 
story or not; it was the only thing for him to do. 

As he pulled shoreward he tried hard to con- 
vince himself that he did not believe it; that 
Rose and Carlson had probably forgotten all 
about the box, and had trumped up the story 
to avoid the necessity of going back for it. 

He must believe the story was a lie. There 
was no rational explanation of the thing the 
two sailors pretended they had seen. The box, 
not shattered, but lying open, after having de- 
fied their ingenuity for four years ! 

They had lied, that was all. When he got 
back to the ship he would have them flogged, 
both of them. That would teach them, and 
the others, too, perhaps, that he was not to be 
trifled with. 
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He beached ‘his boat, scrambled ashore, and 
set out walking doggedly along in the direction — 
of the hut. The fog was still all but impene- 
trable, even’to his practised vision, but he knew 
the shore like the palm of his hand, and he 
trudged on without a pause, until he was within 
ten paces, perhaps, of his destination. 

But there he faltered and stopped, turned 
about under an irresistible impulse of fear, and 
would have fled had not sheer necessity com- 
pelled him to stop again. There was a light, a 
diffused, yellow glow, faint but unmistakable, 
shining out of the windows of the hut. 

He knew he could not go back to the Aurora 
without that box; it was necessary both to his 
future safety and his present command of the 
situation. 

But, even under that necessity, it was three 
or four minutes before, at the command of his 
burly will, he began creeping forward, on hands 
and knees, toward the lighted window of the 
hut. 

And when he reached a point where he could 
command its interior, his knees slipped out 
from under him, and he lay prone upon the icy 
beach, his face buried in his outstretched arms. 
For those two sailors had told the truth. 

Presently he drew himself up and squatted 
back on his haunches, staring. Human or not, 
the figure there in the hut, seemed unaware of 
his presence. It was staring at the expiring 
flame of the candle in profound abstraction. 
When it stirred, as presently it did, it was with 
a natural, human motion. And then the candle 
went out. 

In the few seconds of silence which followed, 
his terror returned upon him with full force. 
But it went away as suddenly as it had come, 
and with its recession there surged up in him a 
wave of brutish anger. It was no ghost that 
had sat in contemplation over the contents of 
that box, for it was moving now, with human 
footsteps—faltering, uncertain footsteps, at that. 
And when it appeared, just visible and no more, 
outside the doorway, it called aloud in a human 
voice—a woman’s voice. 

At the sound of it he drew himself up, tow- 
ering before her, and so became visible to her— 
a monstrous, blurred, uncertain shape. 

And she cried out—this time in terror. Then, 

before he could spring upon her and kill 
her with his hands, as his brutish instinct 





“ Now,” he concluded, when the torrent = 


had spent itself, ‘‘ you go ashore, you two. 


Yes, you, Carlson—I mean you—and you 
Rose; go ashore, now, and get at 
Then, after a momentary silence, he 


raged out the command again, amid a. - 
foul flood of abuse. 

But still they made no move to obey, 
and the big Swede, in evident terror, ans- 
wered him. “I won’t get it, Roscoe. If you 
want that box, you can get it yourself.” 

“What do.you mean?” the leader 
stormed But his voice, even as he spoke, 
lost its confident tang of authority. 

Carlson huddled back into. place among:: 
the Other members of. the crew, and from 
their meaning nods and inarticulate growls 
of ‘assent, it was evident they. knew what 
he meant and why he would not go; that 
they assented in. his refusal. -Indeed, if 
Roscoe had not been sadly lacking in that 
intuitive feeling for the temper of his fol- 
lowers, which ‘marks those leaders who 
govern otherwise than by.terror, he would 
have perceived that a strange spirit of 
unrest. was distracting the whole. party. ' 

He saw it now, at all events, and when 
he repeated the question, ‘‘ What- do. you 
mean?’ it was with an, inflection that 
meant he wanted to be informed. 

‘You tell him,’’ said Carlson, nodding 
to his companion, Rose. Evidently it. was 
Rose who had told the story to the other 
members of the party. He was*a’squatly 





Sing On, Oh Heart! 


By RICHARD WIGHTMAN 


O# Heart, sing on! the drought is long, 
The birds are panting—stilled their song; 

The typhoon marshalls in the plain, 

The air is hot, no sign of rain, 


But still, Oh Heart, sing on! 
OH Heart, sing on 1 somewhere bides She 


“Who' lives, and hopes; and waits for thee. 


«TI know not when nor where thy quest 


Shall end, and thou shalt find thy rest, 
But still, Oh Heart, sing on! 


ING on, Oh Heart! the summit far 
Is topped by light of yonder star; 
The climb is ‘sheer, nor paved with ease, 
The wind is mournful in the trees, 


But still, Oh Heart, sing on! 


ING on, Oh Heart! that thou canst sing 
Holds sure the promise of the spring, 
And love's fruition full and long, 
And thine own height above the throng— 
And so, Oh Heart, sing on! 








built man with a stubborn jaw, and Planck, 


of rage urged him to do, he started back 
suddenly and himself cried out. 

For a faint circle of light, wavering, 
wandering, unearthly, was shining straight 
down upon them through the fog—out of 
the sky itself. 

Looking up, he saw overhead a single, 
great luminous eye, and in the reflection 
of its own light upon the ice, very faintly, 
the fabric of outstretched wings. 

Then from up there, overhead, he heard 
a voice—a quiet voice. ‘‘I’m here,” it 
said. “Don’t be afraid.” 

Blindly Roscoe flung up his hands, 
whirled around and fell, scrambled to his 
feet again and fled, like a man hag-ridden, 
down the shore. 

As he did so, he heard a ragged volley 
of shots from the direction of the Aurora. 
This sound of plain human fighting, which 
he understood and did not fear, helped 
to restore to equilibrium his mind, which, 
a moment before, had been tottering to 
absolute destruction. Once he could get 
back to his boat and feel the oars under 
his hands again; once he found himself 
pulling out toward the yacht, no matter 
how desperate the odds awaiting him 
there might be against him, he would, he 
felt, be himself once more. 

He ran on, and on, down the beach. 
He had not passed his boat, he knew; but 
he finally realized that he had passed the 
place where he had brought the boat ashore. 

[Zo be continued in September] 
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HE little town of St. 
Joseph crouched behind a 
huge bank of earth that 
held out the Mississippi River. 

Back of it lay those level and won- 

derfully fertile fields that made its peo- 

ple prosperous. The older houses, low 

and Spanish built, could scarcely peep over 

the crest of the levee at the yellow flood beyond. 

Men gathered along the street, white men and 
black men, the groups naturally separating 
themselves according to color. Some of the 
white men conferred quietly together; some 
lifted their voices in angry protest. There was 
no jesting or banter, even amongst the negroes. 
“Wonder what dese white folks is gwine to do,” 
one black man whispered to another. Unrestful 
and apprehensive, they waited for what would 
happen. 

Suddenly a bell jangled out, loud, brazen, and 
insistent. Group by group, and each man for 
himself, all turned toward the court-house. 

A tall yellow man urged his mule along the 
dusty road. At the edge of town he overtook 
an old negro. 

“Hold up, Sam,” said the old man, ‘* what ’s 





“The planter provides a mule to work with” 


“*Meet me at the boat, and I'll pay your fare’’ 


dis fuss at St. Joe? | seen a mighty big crowd 
in town, and started down to find: out what’s 
de matter.”’ 

“ Boll weevil,” answered the yellow man. 

“What ’s dat?” 

“It’s a bug,” the hurrying rider called behind 
him. 

The old negro stopped and grunted in utter 
disgust: ‘‘ Did you ebber hear de beat o’ dat? 
Makin’ all dat fuss over a bug.” 

St. Joe was in a ferment over a bug; not a 
common ordinary bug, but that greatest enemy 
of agriculture, the. boll 

weevil. 
This destructive insect 
comes from . Mexico, the 
only free-list importation 
that enters the South. Mr. 
Weevil does not masquerade 
as an article of consump- 
tion, being pre-eminently a 
consumer himself. The 
daintiest of all epicures, he 
eats nothing but cotton, and 
only the choicest 
He does not injure 
the plant itself, destroying 
only the fruit. The field 
grows tall and gloriously 
green, but when the weevil 
gets through with it, one 
hundred acres may not yield 
a single bale. 

The cotton plant grows 

from three to eight feet 
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bits. 
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high, more like okra than any- 
thing else. Tiny “squares” 
form, which enfold the bloom, and 
after that the embryonic “ boll,” or 
shell, which is to encase the fiber. 
The boll swells out round and firm, a 
trifle larger than a hickory-nut, gradually 
expanding until it cracks open like a chest- 
nut burr, and the staple is ready for the picker. 
The sole value of the cotton plant lies in the 
boll. To this the farmer gives his undivided 
attention—so does the weevil. 

The personal peculiarities of Mr. Weevil, which 
have met with much unfavorable comment, are 
of paramount importance to the world. Mr. 
Weevil is not very big, only a quarter of an inch 
long, with a bill as long as himself, which he 
knows how to use. When posing for his picture, 
he looks more like a baby elephant than anything 
else—barring the tail, which is minus. He can 
walk, crawl, fly, and swim. But his chief traits 

appetite and industrious propagation—are 
those which render him most obnoxious. 

If Mr. and Mrs. Boll Weevil were cast into the 
cotton patch, lonely as Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden, they would immediately begin 
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“Each of the large planters keeps his own store” 
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“Cotton must be planted in 


t¢ the earth. Starting as utter stran- 

neighborhood, fighting against pov- 
el lice, and social ostracism, they would 
ily of some twenty-nine or thirty 
the frost broke up their house- 


il is particularly exclusive and will 
n r young. She lays about one hun- 
dred | forty eggs and requires a separate 


q boll for each one. By some subtle 
il can tell whether another Mrs. 
\\ been to that particular boll. If 
: on. If not she punctures the boll, 
1 t y 


dey r egg, and proceeds to the next. 
ity makes her unpopular with the 
far 1 ‘‘stung”’ boll produces 
n rhe boll shrivels and dies 


whil hing food for the growing 
W ter in the’ season, Mrs. % 
\ n not be so fastidious, and 
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la gos in the first boll she 
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itches into a white worm, 
g rows larger, gets hard, 
turn t a fine new bill, puts on 
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wins rs, then eats its way into a 
the v de world ready for busi- @ 
ne t be in the early spring, “i 
bef res have formed on the. @& 
cotton young weevil subsists by 
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He Is a Steady Stay-at-Home 
Creature 


iny other creatures, he 
w wild oats in his youth, 
it home until he has eaten 
a oms and small bolls on 
h tch. Then he migrates to 
ng cut of cotton, and, 

nother field or country. 

H d traveler, making forty 


good old summer time is gone, Mr. 


W in the bark of a tree, curls up in 
t yeside a hedge row, or seeks out a 


a fence rail. But the snuggest 
berth old cotton house, which stands in 
evel Its crevices and crannies make 
quarters. There he hibernates 

winter—in the beetle or adult con- 


d ind requires no food. Millions of them 
di is search them out; but when all mis- 
for ave been reckoned with, a goodly 
n them survive. These generally come 
fro latest brood that was hatched in 


speaking, the cotton plant makes 
thr ps: the bottom crop, and middle crop, 
and top crop. If the season be long and favor- 


wide rows, running east and west” 


able, there is a considerable crop made by those 
late blooms which crown the top of the plant. 
The bottom crop grows very fast and puts on 
squares more rapidly than the young weevils 
can consume. This may mature before the 
weevils have multiplied sufficiently to destroy it. 

By the time the middle crop comes on, the 
weevils are ready to “sting ’’ the immature bolls. 
And there is no such thing as gathering a top 
crop if the weevil is in the field. 

When Mr. Weevil first hung out his sign near 
Brownsville, Texas, in 1892, nobody paid him 
any particular attention. Two or three years 
later the farmers woke up to the fact that they 
were planting plenty of cotton and gathering 
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for thirty days; and the average negro 
can not feed himself for thirty minutes. 

It takes money to finance a cotton 
crop, which the planter hasn’t. He 
gets cash from his factor, at good 
stiff interest, under contract to ship 
the factor so many bales of cotton 
during the year. As an added secur- 
ity he gives a mortgage on the grow- 
ing crop, or the land itself. 


The Paternal System of Working 
Negroes 


This planter in turn must furnish 
his negroes on credit. These tenants, 
notoriously improvident, never have a 
cent to begin the new year. Yes, 
they made money last year, but frit- 
tered it away for whiskey, toy balloons, 
and nostrums to take the kinks out 
of their hair. Each of the large plant- 
ers keeps his own plantation store, 
from which he supplies his tenants, 
taking a mortgage on their crops. 
From this store the negroes get every- 
thing they eat, drink, or wear. The 
planter provides a house to live in, a 
mule to work with, and corn to feed the mule. 

The negroes were raised at home, but the 
mules came from Missouri, the meat from 
Chicago, the meal from lowa and the wagon 
from Ohio. Even the milk in their coffee came 
out of acan. All of these things were bought 
by the merchant on credit, and furnished to the 
negro on credit. The ultimate price is high 
enough to take care of the interest and offset the 
risks. Nobody cared about the price because it 
was on credit. Cotton must pay for everything, 
and cotton produces no cash until the end of the 
year. Meanwhile the plantation must live—on 
credit. 

The small white farmer with one hundred and 
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“The negroes are satisfied and happy” 


none. The weevil worked overtime, and gradu- 
ally extended his territory eastward at his 
schedule rate of forty miles a year. Each year 
the man who was just beyond the weevil said to 
himself, ‘‘ It ain’t going to get this far.”” Next 
year Mr. Weevil ate him up. 


Mr. Weevil Presents His Bill 


In his triumphal progress Mr. Weevil found 
everywhere the same planting system: crop and 
credit. About half the country consisted of 
large plantations of ten to fifteen thousand acres. 
Years ago the cotton planter could live very 
comfortably with a Chinese wall between himself 
and the outer world. He produced all the com- 
ponent parts of a julep on the home place. Now 
there are few planters who could feed themselves 


sixty acres bought on credit, from the merchant, 
giving a mortgage, of course. He had no use 
for a crop that was not legal tender at the near- 
est pawn shop. 

In good years the negro tenant paid his store 
account and his rent; the planter paid his factor 
and merchant; they paid the banks. In bad 
years nobody paid anybody. It was a game of 
chance. The basis of business was the crop; 
the corner-stone of civilization was credit. Mr. 
Weevil ate up the crop and the credit too. He 
devoured the business system. 


Texas Ignores the Warning 


In: spite of the steady advance of the boll 
weevil, the Texas people refused to prepare for 
it. When it actually came, they had planted an 
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extra acreage in cotton, so as to secure 
an extra amount of credit. The 
farmer who had made a bale to the 
acre, now made a bale to thirty or 
forty acres—scarcely enough for seed. 
The planter, with negro labor, pro- 
duced less. Panic seized them, and 
utter demoralization. 

During the spring of 1904 in certain 
sections of Texas, no man, white or 
black, without reference to his previous 
standing or reputation, could get a 
side of meat, or a sack of flour on 
credit. The panic caused by the wee- 
vil did vastly more damage than the 
weevil himself. 

The farmer was flat on his back, 
fighting with teeth and claws. First 
he must feed himself. He planted 
vegetables, Irish potatoes, ribbon-cane, 
and corn. He raised hogs to eat. 

The State of Texas sustained fifty 
million dollars damages in one year, 
and the legislature offered fifty thou- 
sand dollars reward for a remedy. 
Mr. Farmer went to work in earnest, 
plowed the land deep, re-plowed, and 
plowed again. There was no.such thing as stop- 
ping. He never looked behind him for he knew 
Mr. Weevil would be grinning over his shoulder. 
Under whip and spur the man urged his cotton to 
early maturity, and picked all he could before the 
weevils multiplied enough to destroy it. Mean- 
while he threw chunks in the path of Mr. Weevil. 

Little by little he began to perceive the balm 
in Gilead. His garden truck was prospering. 
Potatoes became a money crop of no mean pro- 
portions. He could mature his potatoes, market 
them, and then grow a crop of cotton, making 
two crops instead of one on the same land. Of 
course he didn’t have so much time to loaf 
around and talk politics. 

Taking Lessons from a Bug 

Within three years after this panic, the banks 

had more farmer’s money on deposit than they 


ever had before. Merchants did a better busi- 
ness for cash than they had ever done on credit. 
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“He couldn't keep his negroes on the plantation and let them starve” 
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“The mules came from Missouri, the meal from lowa, the meat from Chicago, and the wagon from Ohio’ 


In one small community there had been over 
two thousand, eight hundred farm mortgages 
before the weevil came. This present year there 
are about four hundred. 

Mr. Boll Weevil had never been to college, 
except as a bottled specimen. But he bestowed 
a liberal education upon the State of Texas. 
For seven long years he held the professorship 
of Agricultural Economy, and taught the Texans 
more good sense than all the colleges put to- 
gether. He literally clubbed them into affluence. 

This was the same Mr. Boll Weevil who was 
now marching across the State of Louisiana from 
west to east, and the people of St. Joe were 
raising a mighty hullabaloo in his honor. He 
might be a blessing in disguise, but they only 
saw the disguise. 

The first effect of the mass meeting at St. 
Joe was utter consternation amongst the negroes. 

“Huh,” said one of them; “It’s a trick o’ 
dese white folks to keep from giving us niggers 

any grub.” 


St. Joe Grasps Its Pocket Book 


When the government experts had 
finished speaking at the Court House, 
Captain John Calvert came out and shook 
his head angrily. “Look here Warren,” 
he said to the young man at his side; ‘‘I 
don’t believe in these professors galli- 
vantin’ around the country preaching 
calamity and scaring our negroes. ’Tain’t 
the boll weevil, but this infernal agita- 
tion, that’s ruining us. I’m going to 
take care of my niggers, weevil or no 
weevil.” 

Cap’n John strode up the street, his 
cane striking the ground with belliger- 
ent thumps, and went off to see his 
banker. 

But his manner was not so dictatorial 
as he came on the street again after a 
talk with his banker, his merchant, and 
his factor. At the corner a little army 
of Calvert tenants waited for him. The 
old man stopped and hesitated. 

Isom Brown—an excellent tenant- 
stepped up, “Cap’n, please suh, gimme 
an order for some provisions.” 

“Can’t do it, Isom; nobody can buy 
a dollar’s worth on credit in this town.” 

The negroes stared at each other. 

“ Boys,” said Cap’n John, “if any of 
you are suffering, | ’ll give you a little 
help; if you are not, then go home, live 
on what you’ve got for a few days, until 
I see what can be done.” 

This news created more panic amongst 
the negroes than the speeches at the 
Court House, The end of the world 





had come when Cap’n John couldn’t get what 
he wanted. 


Selling Themseloes to the Highest Bidders 


For years labor has been scarce, and the 
keenest competition grew up between different 
planters and different sections. When a negro 
came out in debt at the end of the year, he gen- 
erally wanted to leave the place. So he went 
to some neighboring planter, who, for the sake 
of getting another tenant, agreed to pay the 
debt. The boll weevil broke up this practice. 

At the psychological moment the labor agent 
put in his appearance. 

“‘ Meet me at the boat and | ’ll pay your fare,” 
he whispered. The steamboats began to travel 
up the river, loaded to their guards with negroes, 
until the planters served notice on the boats not 
to stop at their landings and carry their negroes 
away. The boats were: willing. They would 
make more money transporting a negro’s cotton 
than by carrying the negro himself. 

Having stopped the exodus, the planter must 
pacify the panic. He could n’t keep his negroes 
on the plantation and let them starve. Planters 
and tenants got together and held an experience 
meeting. Out of the pow-wow came a better 
understanding between the tenant and planter, 
and a new system. Novelty appeals to the 
negro. Every time he sees a new game he 
wants to take out a stack of chips and try to 
beat it. 

The planters of the lower Mississippi Valley 
who are just entering the boll weevil fight have 
one great advantage over the Texas farmer; 
they have the benefit of Texas experience and 
the years of intelligent study that have been 
given to the pest. 


Planters Won’t Take Long Distance Adbice 


But no long distance advice is sufficient. One 
farmer may read the government bulletins and 
profit by them; the other g99°must be shown. 
So the states, counties, and Federal Government 
united in establishing experimental farms to 
teach the people how to raise cotton under 
weevil conditions. The experts recommend a 
more intensive cultural system, the chief features 
of which are: first, reduced acreage; second, 
thorough cultivation; third, early maturity of 
the crop; fourth, various preventatives against 
the multiplication of the weevil. Cotton acreage 
must be reduced to such a point that the tenant 
can give his crop far better attention than 
before. The man who has worked twelve acres 
of cotton must cut it down to nine, arid work it 
to a finish. 

Only the highest and dryest lands should be 
put in cotton at all. Lands that are stiff, damp, 

[Continued on page 528] 
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BY FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


{MOND, muttering softly 
1 bent almost double, 
ight his way across the 


tening asphalt, against the driven 
t it swirled out of the chaotic dark 
ere the 11:30 P.M. car awaited its 
ban load. When even his broad 
nd thick-muscled legs took the buffet- 
the wonder was that the little 
id of him, who hugged against her 
lider a limp bundle in a green shawl, 
it all. At the steps she stopped to 
reath and Hammond, the cold rain 
face, felt a sting of petty resent- 
fact that she was out with a child, 
and in this weather. 
nen,” he muttered irritably, “Should 
would know better. Probably the 
all the way.” 
oking upon the necessity as an im- 
nstinctively placed his strong hand 
damp arm and helped her aboard. 
thank him but shuffled wearily in 
» the corner seat. 
rode on up the aisle, he stumbled 
xtended feet of a man who slept, 
wn in his coat, with hands deep in 


lontcher look where yer goin’?” 
e fellow, awakening. He scowled up 
his lowered hat. 
i turned quickly. He was so dog- 
very nerve was on edge. He felt 
ward the whole world. The very 
man sitting there so indifferent to 
every one else, roused the fighting 


e whole car?” he demanded. 
t takin’ it like some people.” 
w pushed back his hat a trifle and 
his legs. The two glared at one 
two things of different breed. It 
taken at that moment but the slight- 
balance to have stripped centuries 
and sent them rolling like animals 
floor clutching at one another’s 
lammond was the first to come to 
1 turning on his heel walked on to 
ne Car. 
rman, who sat hunched up in the 
ner over his brass lever, held loosely 
ed hands, smiled scornfully at this 
to an episode which promised some 
He felt like braining them both as 
iuse of his having to make a trip 
ght. He glanced insolently at Ham- 
latter threw open his damp coat, 
evening dress. It was just such 


} 


dude se which kept decent working men 
beds. The very attitude of the 
y w sitting back loosely in the corner, 


fla the speckless expanse of white bosom, 
an insult. Sliding open the front 
t out into the darkness of the front 


turned his head in obvious dis- 
ou act. The laboring classes, he 
tho vere becoming more and more unbear- 
lay. They ought to be taught a les- 
illed astrike in his uncle’s mills when, 
) refused an increase, they had broken 
hinery. His uncle had given in at 
f he had been in his place he would 
d armed guards about with orders to 

vandal of them. 
nd door opened with a vicious bang to 
admit a pompous middle-aged woman, who 
sniffed her contempt at them all as she sat down 
by the side of her irascible husband. Hammond 
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knew them—they were old residents in the 
neighborhood into which he had recently moved. 
Parker, his name was, and he and his wife had 
not yet called. He met their eyes brazenly 
(something as the motorman had met his) and 
turned his head to peer out of the misted windows. 

The car was suffocating, with its heavy odors 
of damp plush. The rain drummed monotonously 
upon the roof and swished against the sides. 
The little drops on the panes played tag with one 
another, darting to the right, to the left, gather- 
ing strength until suddenly big enough to scoot 
out of sight. The buildings seen through the blur 
looked as though they were shut up forever; they 
were as meaningless as.a sheer face of rock. 
The puddles on the street reflected shimmering 
bar- of color from the sputtering electric lights. 

Once again the end door opened, but as a big 
fellow in overalls slouched half way in, he was 
seized roughly by the conductor. 

“Yer can’t go in there.” 

“Huh? Tha’’s all righ’, mon.” 

“Stand out here if yer wanter ride.” 

“Huh? -Phawt th’ deuce! Huh?” 

“You ’re drunk, that’s the matter.” 

For a moment the big fellow hesitated. 
Hammond hoped he would put up a fight, but 
he didn’t. He good-naturedly complied, and as 
the door closed behind him he could be heard 
good-naturedly arguing. 

“ Beast! ’’ muttered the pompous woman un- 
der her breath. 

“Ought to put him off altogether,” agreed 
her husband. 

The baby awoke and began to wail plaintively, 
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It was a piteous cry expressing cold 
and hunger. The mother, mum- 
bling soothing words to it, glanced 
timidly about the car as though in search of 
sympathy. Every eye was upon her—every eye 
reflected annoyance. She seemed to shrink out 
of sight into the shawl beside the baby. 

Mrs. Parker turned to her husband with an 
impatient aside. The latter answered her 
gruffly in a monosyllable, looking up to scowl 
again at the shrinking figure. The sleeping man 
drew his hat further over his eyes. 

The conductor leaned nonchalantly with fold- 
ed arms against the door, his attitude an un- 
spoken challenge to deny his right to start when 
he got good and ready and not one minute 
before. As time dragged on this pose became 
sheer insolence. Parker took out his watch and 
half started to his feet, but was pressed back by 
his wife. He protested that it was outrageous; 
that he would see‘the president of the road to- 
morrow; that— 

The conductor pulled the bell twice, viciously. 
The motorman arose heavily, scowled at Ham- 
mond, as he leisurely adjusted his gloves, and 
stepped out on the front platform, closing the 
door behind him with a bang that rattled the 
glass. He started the car with a jerk that top- 
pled every one sideways and awoke the baby. 

As the car glowed its path through the dark 
along wet rails, glistening beneath the headlight 
like golden bars, it seemed to those outside as 
though the last vestige of life were leaving the 
storm-ridden city. A policeman, his rubber 
coat flapping in his face, watched it out of sight 
and continued his round with a sense of deeper 
responsibility. So it clattered on, the only bit 
of cheerfulness in the night, while those within 
sat and glared at one another. 

When the conductor came in to collect 
the fares, the man on the back platform 
took advantage of the opportunity to slouch 
in amd sit down next to the woman with 
the baby. He was a big fellow in greasy 
overalls; his bright eyes, now somewhat 
bleared, twinkling good-humoredly. - He 























“*Want the whole car?’ he demanded” 
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August, 1909 


clutched several bundles, one of them emiting 
a strong odor of coffee, so that the car soon 
smelled like a grocery store. Parker sniffed dis- 
gust at the fact. But the man only. blinked 
back genially at him and then turned his 
attention to the baby in the woman’s arms. 
Hammond watched him, alert to interfere at 
the first sign of annoyance on the woman’s part 
—not so much out of chivalry as for the oppor- 
tunity to vent his wrath. But the woman 
didn’t seem to mind et all. As she removed 
the shawl a little, in a fresh attempt to check 
the wails which now rose louder than ever, the 
child caught sight of 
the man’s snapping 


ing his bundles; Parker and his wife stood in 
each other’s arms; the sleeping man had fallen 
to the floor; Hammond stood with his fists 
clenched as though prepared to beat back an 
attack. In the emergency, the motorman came 
to his own. Before any of them had time to 
move, he had thrown open the door and shouted 
his warning: 

“Don’t try to git out; the wires are down! 
Ye’re safe here, but fer Gawd’s sake don’t go 
out! It’s death, sure!” 

Hammond turned to him with authority: 

“Hold this door—lI ’ll hold the other.” 
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“Shake,” he said, with a queer thrill running 
down his back. 

The fellow gripped back and then edged away. 

““Wonder if there is n’t a house ’round here 
somewhere,”’ he stammered, to cover his con- 
fusion. 

“It'll take a couple of hours, at least, for the 
gang to find and mend this break.” 

“Let ’s see,”” answered Hammond. 

The two made their way up the road, side by 
side, in the wet dark. Both felt they had 
known each other for years. That they had not 
learned one another’s names was no matter; in 
a crisis they had met 
face to face as brothers. 





fingers and paused at 
this new diversion. The 
conductor stood uncer- 
tain before them. 

‘‘DUpcher gotl"* 
chuckled the man, in 
the mystic jargon of 
childhood. 

With wide-open 
mouth the baby 
studied the fingers. 
Then she reached up 
for them, with eyes big 
with interest. The 
conductor moved on, 
with a snort. The rest 
of the car, save the 
fellow who still slept, 
fixed their entire atten- 
tion upon the incident. 

“‘Upcher go! Upcher 
go!’’ droned the man, 








In the course of a 
hundred yards they 
made out a denser mass 
of black to the right. 
They stumbled up an 
ill-kept path to the 
door and beat against it. 

“Vacant,” opined 
Hammond. 

“Never mind. We’ll 
get in.” 

They found a side 
door and put their 
shoulders against it. It 
gave, and lighting 
matches they passed 
down an entry-way and 
on into what looked 
like a kitchen. 

“This is better than 
being outside, any- 


” 


way,’ said the fellow. 








holding his fingers a 
little farther out of 
reach. The woman 
gave the child more 
freedom; her eyes brightened; the baby began 
to coo. 

“ Por’ lil’ devil,” said the man, sympathetic- 
ally. ‘Faith! ut’s cold and starvin’ yer are, 
eh! Upcher go!” 

The child caught the hand and clung to it 
weakly, chuckling at its success. The face of 
the pompous old lady had unconsciously relaxed 
a trifle. Hammond settled back more comfort- 
ably, prepared to nap. 

“It’s a fine kid, miss,” ventured the man, 
with easy camaraderie. 

“Jt does n’t always cry,” apologized the little 
woman. “It’s tired. Its father is—is in the 
hospital. We’ve been to see him.” 

The man became interested at once. He 
knew what the hospital meant—knew what it 
meant to the wife and children. 

“So? Faith, ut’s hard luck! Was he 
hurted ?” 

“He fell from his team,” she answered simply, 
her eyes growing moist. 

“Por devil,’ he said; then added cheerily, 
“but he’s gettin’ all well?” 

“They said he’s better.” 

“It won’t be long ’fore he’s out agin.’ | mind 
th’ time I was in th’ same hole.” 

The rain was driven against the windows in 
gusty swishes heard above the rattle of the 
wheels. The car almost swayed beneath the 
fierce attacks. From time to time the motor- 
man’s bells sounded—a metallic oath swept 
away just as it reached the ears. 

The child, still with its grasp on the man’s 
finger, had settled back upon the thin shoulder and 
fallen into a fitful sleep. The man retained his 
awkward pose and the woman smiled at him. 

Then, in a second, it was as though they were 
all snuffed out! The car and its contents 
seemed annihilated as the lights snapped out to 
the jar of the grinding brakes. Blinding green 
flashes revealed them, in snap-shot pictures, 
standing in awkward poses—each expressing 
terror in his own way. The woman clutched 
the screaming baby to her bosom; the man by 
her side stood with mouth wide open, still hold- 


“He rose from over the stove, holding a sizzling morsel upon the end of a stick” 


He knew what that wet ground, charged with 
hundreds of volts of electricity, meant. Fighting 
his way through them all, stumbling over the 
fellow still on the floor, he backed against the 
rear door. 

“Get back!—They ’Il shut off the current in 
a moment and it will be safe. It’s sure death 
until then!” 

Even while they stood, uncertain, the flashes 
ceased and the car sank into utter darkness. It 
left them feeling suffocated, imprisoned. In 
their helplessness to move, it seemed like a 
nightmare. There was panic in every brain— 
the desire to fight out of the place regardless of 
consequences. The man who had been sleeping 
was the first to feel it. He reached Hammond 
and whispered in his ear : 

“Let me out! I Il see if it’s safe.” 

“Sit down,” commanded Hammond. 

“Let me out! Do you want them ail to 
scramble out ?” : 

He thrust up his arm, dazing Hammond, and 
so got out. The conductor tried to stop him, 
but he leaped to the ground. Hammond held 
his breath. For a second there was no sound; 
there would n’t be if the ground was alive. He 
would just shrivel to the earth like an empty 
grain sack. 

“Come on! It’s all righ’!” 

Hammond breathed again and stood one side 
while they fell over one another in their anxiety 
to get out into the open. 
were all huddled aleng the side of the road 
peering at the dead shadow as though it 
were some sleeping demon. The rain 
beat into their very skin. Hammond 
stripped off his long coat and 
threw it over the shoulders of 
the woman with the baby. The 
man who had slept stepped from 
his and offered it to Mrs. Parker. 

“Oh! thank you!” she cried 
in trembling fright. Somehow 
Hammond managed to find the hand 
of the man who had dared—how 
much he and the conductor alone knew. 


In ten seconds they 








“T’ll go back and tell 
the bunch, while you 
see if you can find a 
light.” 

Hammond discovered a piece of candle and 
lighted it. The feeble rays, sputtering in the 
damp, revealed a barren-looking room contain- 
ing a table, a stove, and a few wooden chairs. 
In the rear was a closet, a few broken dishes 
still on the shelves. The place was very silent— 
uncannily so, as though everything were holding 
its breath. He was glad when all the others 
came tumbling in. They stood huddled up in 
the middle of the room, until Sheehan suggested 
to the men they hunt around for wood and start 
a fire in the stove. Even old Parker joined in 
the search for the shed, and returned with his 
arms laden to the shoulder with dry wood. In 
five minutes the cracked stove-covers glowed a 
dull red with heat. 

Under the influence of this, the spirits of 
every one quickly revived. Sheehan grinned at 
the odd figure of Hammond in his drenched 
dress-suit, his shirt bosom soiled and wrinkled, 
his collar limp as a rag. 

“Ut’s no hit ye’d make with th’ ladies now,” 
he chuckled, catching his eye. 

Hammond laughed heartily and old Parker 
joined in. 

“Better to feel right than look right,” said 
the latter. ‘Say, what would you give fora 
cup of coffee ?”’ 

“Well,” broke in Sheehan, “while you’re 
dramin’, phwot’s th’ matter with havin’ wan?” 

He sorted out from’ among his bundles. the 
very package which an hour before Parker had 
found so offensive. 

“Yonder there ’s a’tin pail—an’ faith! there 
oughter be plinty of wather about.” 
“Let me fix it, will you?” asked 

Parker, eagerly. 

He puttered about making as 

much to do as though he was 

preparing a dinner. He placed 
the brew upon the stove, and in 

a few minutes the room was 

filled with the fragrance of the 

steaming Mocha. 
“If the kid, now, c’ud ate a little 

[Continued on page 522) 
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##] UNRBGENEBRATE 


BY RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


== (ROM the high-ledged, in- 
} domitable coast back to 
the northern pines, a half 
mile inland, a prevailing wind 
+ had bent rushes, apple trees, 
r | alt grass, rickety outfields of 
= ; corn, and the buildings of the 
scattered farms all in one direc- 
tio of the earth seemed ever on the 
poi king away with a leap, to hurry 

He who gazed by moonlight at this 

gnarled landscape, or heard the quick panting 
and of the dry grass, leaning under the 
sw warm wind of noonday, was pos- 

feeling of unrest, and looked above 
him v envy at the scurrying clouds, free 
tra the sky. Such a partnership of 
rocl | writhing vegetation, between the hiss- 
i hissing pines, wrought strange shapes 
fré humanity that dwelt within its influ- 
en Grown men and women surged forward 
in lif but dogged, little by little and by 
nec ncentrating all energy toward mak- 
ing th ictant soil of the farms give up its 
spat 1; but the children dreamed fitfully 
alongs ngth of vouth. 

O particular August. afternoon a rare 
wind having drawn a veil of fog 
warm sea, the sun was driving it 
and devouring it, as it shivered 
wet tide-bared rocks. Peter Mull, 

in a noisy farm wagon, urged a 

pat y horse along the road which sinu- 

wed the curves of the shore. Then he 

turned ind toward his farm buildings, follow- 

ing ts through the heather and hardtack, 

and climbed down onto the hen-scratched 
the barn door. 

H | toward the weathered house which 
peacefully now in the August sun- 
ever it slept beneath a winter 

moon. His face was cross-hatched, like 
a ct tching; his nose and ears were 
large and gleamed out from under bushy 


} 
| 
—_ { 
| 
4 
i 





brow bits of glass gleam out from 
under a tangle of weeds. He seemed to 
have been cast in a heroic mold but 
ne to have received the fire of great- 
ness which would have prevented him 
from hardening into a narrow, plodding 
old ma tubborn, slow-thinking, and 


Leaving the horse looking down pa- 


tiently the hen tracks, he went to the 
kitchen door and peered within. Ona 
table with a red cover lay an empty plate 
and 1 of pie covered with a dome 
shaped w creen about which tantalized 
flies b i noisily. To find the kitchen 
empt emed to cause him no little 
consternation : 

‘I wonder where she is,” he said gasp- 
ing, and then hurried toward the barn 
calling Mary, Mary,” in a_ breaking 
shout \n answer was returned to his 
great relief, and presently he found his 
daughter. With a wisp of straw she was 
picking struggling flies out of the maze 
of cobwebs which fluttered in the warm 
bree it every corner of the window 
behind the row of cattle stanchions. 

Perhaps Mary was fifteen years old. 
Her figure was thin and a little awkward, 


th rich in color and mobility, her 


traight and as freckled as a 
sparrow’s egg. Eyes of a deep blue ever 
opened wide, as if in simple surprise at 
the most commonplace things of life, and 


her IT 


nose was 
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yet seemed two distinct personalities with the 
experiénce of many lifetimes. She heard her 
father’s step but did not turn. 

“What ails ye, Mary?” said he. Her strange 
silent dreams, her idling hours, her meditations, 
always remained to him an_ unfathomable 
mystery. “What ails ye settin’ loose them 
flies?” 

“They ‘re so unhappy, sir,” said she looking 
at the floor and then raising her surprised eyes 
to meet his frown. 

““Ye’ve done the work about the house?” he 
asked with the troubled consciousness that she 
had met his reproof with an unconsciously vic- 
torious reply, as always. 

“Oh yes, sir.” 

“So’s it is fittin’ for company? For I’ve 
been to the village. The new traveling preacher 
was there. | asked him to come to reason with 
us. He is a good man and makes many follow 
him out of the darkness into light. He drives 
by this very afternoon and will come. Do you 
understand ?” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed excitedly. 

“He will reason with us,” said the old man, 
sternly. ‘He will reason with you, daughter, 
and his teaching will be even better than mine. 
He will save your soul for ye, daughter. He 
will pluck you out of perdition.” 

“Yes, sir,” said she, with meekness. “As if 
I was a fly in the cobweb, sir? I should go 
now to smart up the house, father.” 

She ran as far as the open door, through 
which the sunlight fell upon the rough worn 
floor boards, and then caught at her dress with 
a gasp. 

“Oh,” she cried, “he’s hitched his horse to the 





‘Urged a patient gray horse along the road” 
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fence and 

he’s comin’ 

now, sir; and 
dressed all in 
black and a 
strawhat witha 
black ribbon!.”’ 

She ran hur- 
riedly toward 
the house while her father strode forward to 
meet the visitor. 

The latter was a young man with careful 
movements and long black hair nicely brushed 
behind his prominent ears. His cuff links rat- 
tled as he warmly extended a cold hand to Mr. 
Mull. He had a nervous cough and the whites 
of his eyes were tinged with a peculiar china- 
ware blue: his clean-shaven skin, which ordi- 
narily would have been pale, now glared red 
with sunburn. 

“Ah, brother,” said he, ‘‘a little rain would 
do us all a bit of good.” He mopped his high 
narrow forehead with a starched handkerchief. 
“But we must put our trust in prayer,” he 
added with a sigh. ‘“‘Even our troubles, 
brother, will be solved as God deems wise.”’ 

“Let us go in out of the sun. Ill tell ye all 
—fair and right as my mouth will go,” answered 
the old man. “Mary will lead your horse into 
the barn for less heat and flies.” 

He led the way to the front entrance, and 
finding it locked, hurried around to the kitchen. 
In a minute his trembling fingers rattled the key 
on the inside; the door opened on screaming 
hinges painfully unused to the movement. — His 
daughter had drawn up a single curtain in the 
front room, the air of which entered the nostrils 
with an irritating powdery smell. In the center 
stood a marble-topped table with a fat, smug 
looking book beside a velvet-framed photograph 
of Mary’s mother. The walls with their 
discolored paper exhibited only one pic- 
ture—a green mountain reflected majest- 
ically in a blue lake. Fanning, the 
evangelist, seated himself on a_high- 
backed sofa upholstered in black*—a 
severe figure upon a sombre throne, 
gazing out under the raised curtain onto 
the lively expanse of sea beyond the 
leaning landscape. Peter Mull closed the 
door and took a lowlier position upon a 
black walnut chair. 

“T’ve thought about this a long 
time”’ said he, in a low stiff voice, an 
I’ve prayed to see light on it,” he nodded 
toward the back part of the house. 
“It’s about Mary—the girl.” 

“We are all poor miserable sinners,” 
commented Fanning. 

“She ain’t a sinner. Not yet,” pro- 
tested the old man. “But it’s the wild 
blood. She gets it from her mother. 
When | married her | was forty years 
old and was lumbering, up beyond the 
border. She were a French-Canadian, a 
good woman, too, and died and left me 
‘with the two children. But good as she 
was—wife and mother—there was the 
wild blood the same, waitin’ to burst out 
in them I loved—in all what was left to 
me.” 

“Two children?” asked Fanning cast- 
ing his eyes about as if to discover the 
other standing in some gloomy corner. 

“The other was a boy,” said the old 





one. A fine-looking lad, too, he was, 
but not for work or for religion. He 


man with effort, “a bit older than this 
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“A young man with careful movements” 


were no God-fearing lad. The evil was in him. 
He were forever lying on his back under the 
apple-tree, yonder—that same apple-tree, a’ 
lookin’ into the sky and thinking wicked as we 
found out later. When he’d get a chance he’d 
go back into the woods and be gone overnight 
and more. There were n’t no good in him ex- 
cept he loved his sister. He was awful kind to 
her. They thought a deal of one another.” 

Peter Mull rubbed his large hardened hands 
together so that the grating of the calloused skin 
was clearly audible. He looked up at Fanning 
with a pained expression and cleared his throat. 

“He was a restless boy; there weren’t no 
peace of the spirit in him. I used to teach him 
the path of the righteous. I taught him so’s 
he might follow God’s ways. | done my duty 
as I seen it. Then about four years ago, when 
he’d got along, I could see him planning wild 
things in his mind—Satan claiming him agin my 
battle for his soul. Then, sure enough, he went 
away.” The old man’s voice shook a little and 
his eyebrows were drawn down. “And he went 
amongst them who serve God’s enemies—a lost 
sheep, Mr. Fanning. I heard nothin’ of him 
till he died in the jail house down— There 
seemed no mercy for me, and I—”’ 

“My poor brother, I am indeed sorry for this,” 
interrupted Fanning, raising one hand aloft. 
“ But if you did your best, it will not be written 
down against you in heaven.” 

“That ain’t my burden,” answered Peter 
Mull. “The trouble ain’t that. But I’m 
afeered the little girl—my little Mary. She’s 
like her brother; she thinks like he used to 
think. When I see her lookin’ far off with them 
eyes of hers | know that Satan is drawin’ her to 
him. She’s thinkin’ of leavin’ me. I’ve been 
noticin’ it sense spring come.” 

He threw his arms wide apart to express the 
volume of his dread, the helplessness of his 
plight. 

““What would I do,” he groaned, “if the wild 
blood should be in her? There ain’t no more; 
she is all. And I’ve strived a lot to make life 
serious to her. I’ve done what I could to teach 
her in the ways of salvation. We’ve read the 
Bible faithful together, and prayed together 








solemn ever sense Bob went away.” 

“That is wise, that is wise,” re- 
marked the other, earnestly. “It is 
through faith that we poor creatures 
are kept from being lost.” 

“But I failed with the boy,” the 
old man cried; ‘‘ now the girl is all I 
have.” His face was drawn, his 
body held stiffly upright on the edge 
of the chair, as if he sought to draw 
the bend out of his old back. “If 
she should go, I ’d be all alone—all 
the light gone, sir.” His voice, pro- 
ceeding with a low-seated, rumbling 
power, suddenly broke. He thrust 
his big forefinger down his collar. 
“All alone.” 

“Perhaps,” the other began after 
a moment, in the manner of one 
who has weighed a matter well, 
“you have not made—of course you 
have done your best—but you have 
not made, let us say, the teachings 
of the gospels real enough. For 
salvation must be shown as an es- 
cape from hell. There must be 
taught a real hell, brother, ever 
ready to swallow up into its tor- 
ments the unrighteous. To escape 
the burning horrors of which we 
must—”’ 

“Perhaps I’d better call Mary,” 
interrupted Peter Mull, suddenly. 
The glib eloquence of the revivalist 
growing rapidly warmer inspired the 
old man with the hope that here 
was truth in all its terror, such as he 
had never been able to administer. 
“T’ll call her so’s she can hear it.” 

“Yes,”” admitted Fanning, “it would be well. 
And,” said he, speaking as if to himself and with 
a bowed head, “‘ may God give me light in this 
matter.” 

When Peter Mull returned with his daughter, 
a new ribbon of pink grained silk adorned her 
neck in honor of the visitor. She entered the 
room behind her father; there was an obvious 
bating of her breath, and her gaze meekly fol- 
lowed the pattern of the carpet. Fanning blew 
his nose, stood up and’assumed a commanding 
position with his finger tips resting on the fat 
book that lay across the table top. ‘Mary, 
Mary,” said he impressively. 

“Yes, sir,” said the girl, raising her surprised 
blue eyes. 

“Sit down yonder. You are in 
grave danger, daughter,” he went 
on, folding his cold hands; “‘evil 
besets you from every side. And | 
am going to tell you what you must 
do to be saved from hell fire.” He 
brought the last word out with a 
terrifying elocutionary shout. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the girl. 

“Have you heard of the seven 
torments of the abode of evil? Do 
you want to be saved? Or, do you 
want to be lost forever and forever 
in the fire; or, suffering tortures be- 
yond belief descend far down to 
work out thy atonement with pain 
and seething flames? Or, do you 
want to live in this vale of tears ac- 
cording to God’s law and His com- 
mandments, so that when you are 
recalled to His throne you shall 
dwell in peace eternal ?”’ 

“Oh, sir,” said Mary, “I wish to 
do the good God’s will.” She turned 
appealingly toward her father, who 
had taught her the phrase. 

“Ah, Mary child,” cried Fanning, 
“the flesh. is weak! Days come 
when we long for worldly things, 
when we long to leave our loved 
ones and go away from the beauti- 
ful country into the wicked cities 
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where there are snares for the innocent. Satan 
has set this trap for us. And if we yield to the 
temptation we are lost; evil claims us for its 
own, misfortunes oppress us, men revile us, and 
we are doomed to pass from this worid down 
into perdition.”’ 

Her blue eyes filled with tears, which rolled 
down her freckled cheeks and dropped audibly 
upon the stiff pink silk bow under her chin. 

Seldom had Fanning won his quarry so 
easily. He looked with satisfaction from the 
girl, shaking with sobs, to the old father, who 
sat with compressed lips grasping the chair arms. 
“No wonder you cry, poor child,”’ said he, in a 
more kindly tone. “Take heart. It is not too 
late to save your soul.” 

“Oh, sir, it ain’t me,” said she; “I were not 
thinking of me. It were brother Bob.” 

“Bob!” exclaimed Fanning, and then he 
suddenly remembered the history of the black 
sheep, whose life-story he had unconsciously set 
forth. 

“Bob, in hell,” said the girl as if to make 
plain who she meant. Her slight shoulders 
were convulsed with her grief. ‘‘ He is suffer- 
ing! Oh, sir, | never thought of that before. 
I did not know it was true.” 

Peter Mull pulled himself forward, as if he 
were about to rise, and remained painfully 
motionless. The revivalist drew a long breath. 
Fear and consternation were written on his sun- 
burnt face. The old man solved his perplexity. 
“1 ’m afeered it’s true,” he muttered, picking at 
the buttons on his coat. “I’m afeered it’s 
true.” 

“And so, Mary,” cried Fanning, seizing on 
the relief without a trace of mercy for the grief 
that he had caused her, “ you must be ever 
watchful for the temptations and the pitfalls. 
You must not let Satan claim your soul. You 
must make yourself a home above. That is 
what you must do, isn’t it? Do you want to 
go to hell?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mary, promptly. 

Fanning and her father both gasped. 

“You didn’t understand,” said the former, 
almost timidly. 

“Yes, sir, | did understand,” she said. “I 
want to gothere. For brother Bob is there, sir. 


He is unhappy andin pain. He’s burning. I could 
talk to him, sir, like we used to do and smooth 
his head like the time he fell from the roof.” 
“But Mary, child,” coaxed the preacher, 
desperately, “your mother is in heaven and 
[Continued on page 530] 
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me What the Interurban Electric Railway means 


to the Middle West in Prosperity, Comfort and 
A \\s THE train wound leis- the Joy of Living 


4 urely through central 
} Ohio, I had been re-read- 


BY ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


ing those startling chap- 


bas “And now look at that farmer. Not 


much hayseed about him now, is there? 
Why you couldn’t hardly tell these folks 
from those on the ten-year-old line south 





ters in which a modern 
prophet, late in the nine- 
teenth century, predicted 
the coming overthrow of 
road and the consequent dif- 
s, in which he pictured Lon- 
yut thin over all England, and 
er the vast stretch of country 
ngton to Albany, like butter 
h : 
led a bend, and I realized sud- 
the trolley track parallel to ours 
iting an illustration to Mr. 


nterurban electric parlor car 
abreast of us, then left us 
ong in its wake. I noticed 
rowded with passengers, while 
ried a mere handful. 
has this process already 
ked myself. ‘“‘What does it 





of here.” 

“You parallel a steam road for part of 
the distance,” I remarked. ‘“‘Can you 
compete successfully with the railroads ?”’ 

‘Can we? Why all over the State we ve 
simply knocked the steam roads silly, on 
short hauls. You see, we run right into 
the heart of town, pick people up almost 
anywhere along the line, put them down 
about where they want to go, and do it 
cheaper than the railroads. No more driv- 
ing to the station, leaving your horse at a 
livery barn, and taking a trolley from the 
station at the other end. We run much 
more frequently than the steam roads, and 
our limiteds are neck and neck with theirs 
for speed. Why the other day a man 
missed his train for Toledo, jumped on my 
car leaving five minutes later, and we beat 
the train out to a city up-state where he 
had plenty of time to make the change. | 











in the development of the 


i there I decided to look into 
ng matter. And for the next few 
de about on the interurban systems 
idle-western country where electric 
reached its highest development. 


A Trolley That Beats the Dutch 


ing on those fast, prompt, roomy, 
run smoothly, without jerks over 


id road-bed by courteous employees, it 
d to me that this thing was being done 


here than anywhefe in up-to-date 
And | recalled, with humiliation, the 
nditions generally obtaining to-day 
r eastern trolley systems. 
| off wherever fancy dictated, talking 
torekeepers, professional men, trac- 
fficials, and railway men—all sorts and 
people ; but keeping especially on 
for an experienced, intelligent, and 
ative conductor. 
not hard to find. 
your line doing for this part of the 
| asked him. 


he echoed. ‘The line’s simply 


l‘ye been running these inter- 
ver since Ohio first saw them, and | 
ju they ve brought in a new day for 


luxuriously appointed coach of the modern interurban railway 


the city, and for the village, and for the country. 

“Take this section of the road. When the 
company was securing the right of way, four 
years ago, lots of the farmers were afraid of the 
idea, and asked so much for the lease that the 
company found it cheaper to buy their whole 
farms outright and be done with it. To-day 
many of those same farmers are coming and 
wanting to buy their farms back again because 
they see what this thing is doing for their old 
neighbors.” 


Removing Hayseed by Electricity 


We stopped at. a cross-roads and a well- 
dressed gentleman came aboard who looked as 
though he were going to his office in the city. 

“That ’s one of the old neighbors now,” mur- 
mured the conductor. ‘‘I| happened to be on 
the first car that ever camé through here, and 
you ought to have seen that very man lined up 
along the track with the rest of the population. 
They were gaping and gawking as though we'd 
just made a record run from Mars. They were 
the most awful hayseedy, backwoodsish lot you 
ever set eyes on. Many had never been on a 
car of any kind before. They didn’t know 
what to make of it, nor how to act. 


saw him afterwards and he told me.” 
“But doesn’t the greater comfort of 
steam travel work against you?”’ I asked. 
“Yes, in a way. Of course, our cars aren't 
yet quite as long or as wide as theirs, but the 
seats, in some, are as luxurious; there are toilets, 
baggage, and smoking compartments in each 
car, our road-bed is as good, if not better, and 
we offset their advantages by freedom from 
cinders, dust, and smoke, and unnecessary 
noise, and accident. 

“]’ve studied this thing up a little,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and I can give you facts and figures. 
Take the thirty miles of the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railroad from Cleveland to 
Painesville. That division used to carry an 
average of 16,600 passengers a month. But 
when the electric road was put through, it cut 
them down to 2400 a month. Same railroad 
from Cleveland to Oberlin, in 1895, averaged 
16,900 a month. But in tgo2, against a rival 
traction line, it dropped to 7650.”’ 

“Looks rather serious for the steam people, 
does n’t it?” 

Electric Cars Are Feeders to Steam Roads 

‘Not by a jugful!” returned the conductor, 
promptly. ‘ That’s what they all thought, at 


first. But when they came to figure up totals, 
they found they were gaining in the long hauls 
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what they were losing in the short. They dis- 
covered that the trolleys were creating a lot of 
desire to travel among people who had never 
been more ’n a day’s drive from home, before, in 
all their lives; and that, with our short hauls, we 
fed these people to the railroads for their long 
hauls. So they don’t fear us now, except as 
we develop our long-distance business. And 
we’re a long way from doing wonders with 
that, yet.” 

He helped on a small brother and sister, with 
a violin and a ’cello, who were going to town 
for their weekly lessons. 


Storekeepers Afraid of the Cars 


“Jt was the same story with the small store- 
keepers,” he continued. ‘‘They thought judg- 
ment day had struck ’em along with the 
interurban. And, at first, their trade did fall 
off considerable. But bit by bit they saw peo- 
ples’ wants increasing. So village trade picked 
up. And then the city folks began swarming 
out of town and building homes along the trol- 
ley line. They were awful glad to get into the 
country, and grew loyal to their new homes 
and traded with the local stores. The upshot 
is that the trolley has helped all village 
tradesmen except the clothiers.” 

He went forward to drive the car while the 
motorman ate his luncheon. 

“Let me tell you,” he went on, rejoining 
me in twenty minutes, ‘‘ we ’re doing more for 
the farmer than just to increase his wants: 
we ’re putting money in his pocket. Wherever 
an interurban line has gone it has, for one 
thing, raised land values from twenty-five to 
one hundred per cent. It has brought the 
farmer in touch with the briskness and system 
of modern commerce, and taught him to use 
business methods in his farming. It’s given 
him a wider choice of markets. And he can 
get his milk, eggs, fruit, and vegetables to 
town fresher. He receives his market quota- 
tions by Rural Free Delivery and phone, and 
takes quicker advantage of high prices by 
means of us.” 


Moking it Easier for the Cow-herd 


“Look there.” He pointed to a row of 
empty cans lined up on a platform we had 
just passed. 

“For instance, he can send his milk to 
town right after milking, and without monkey- 
ing with an agent. He buys milk tickets 
which he fastens to the cans to prepay their 
carriage, leaves them at the regular interurban 
stop, and doesn’t bother his head any more 
about them. 

““We fix it so the farmer can cut out middle- 
men’s profits on lots of other things as well. | 
know a town about thirty-five miles west of 
Columbus, where there ’s a big produce house 
handling car-load lots of eggs and poultry. 
This house opened a branch in Columbus for 
supplying produce to the Columbus retail deal- 
ers and large consumers, and located it near the 
terminus of our line there, so that the produce 
is loaded by the farmer into our cars and un- 
loaded, with one handling, into the plant of the 
produce dealer, cutting out all of the handling 
in between, the commissions, profits, and so on, 
that used to come out of the farmer’s pocket.” 

“Has all this,” I asked, “brought about 
much visible change in the country?” 

He pointed, in response, to the small village 
we were approaching. 


What it Means to the Farmer 


“Here’s an example, right here. When we 
first came through, this was a pretty down-at- 
the-heel place. Now look. The buildings are 
well painted, the lawns carefully kept, the 
fences and lands in bang-up condition, and 
there are a lot of new cement sidewalks.” 

We stopped at a cross-roads, and a well- 
dressed, happy looking couple got on, greeting 
my conductor familiarly. 


The latter nudged me, as they came aboard. 

“See them? Before we came, Josh Bergen, 
there, used to spend a couple of days, in and 
out, driving his load of produce to market, 
leaving his wife behind drudging. To-day he 
puts his stuff into one of our big express cars at 
his door, after phoning his merchant about it, 
dresses up in store clothes, and comes in on the 
next passenger car, with his wife. When he 
gets to town he ’ll probably sell his stuff at a 
nice figure, then they ’ll do their shopping, go to 
a good restaurant, attend the matinee, and get 
back home in time for her to prepare supper. 
And she can get off for all this because there ’s 
more money, now, to keep more help with, and 
fit out the house with labor-saving appli- 
ances.”’ 

“So,” I queried, “ the farmers from around 
here go to the theater a good deal?” 

“| guess,” he returned, glancing over the car, 
“that I know every one aboard but you. 
They ’re all farming folks, bound for ‘ The Merry 
Widow,’ except a promoter of gold mines, up 
there in the far end of the smoker, that horse 








Through The Narrows 


(The Sea-Gate of New York City) 
By EDITH M. THOMAS 


OU through The Narrows they go— 
The ships to the highway seas— 
As they sink, yon verge below; 
“They ‘re gone!" sings the rippling breeze. 
In through The Narrows they glide, 
With whirring of giant wheels ; 
“They come!" calls the swelling tide 
Pushed by their giant keels. 


And so, by the Morning Way, 
By the path that forever is new, 
The world is passing, to-day, 
* * * * * 
Once, through The Narrows I passed . . . 
But when in again I came, 
The wild, bright tears dropped fast 
For joy that I could not name! 




















dealer behind the stove, and yonder lady in the 
red hat, wife of a big suburbanite lawyer who’s 
getting after the Standard Oil.” 

The car stopped, and a veritable old Walt 
Whitman helped his wife on. 

“Two more exceptions,” explained my men- 
tor. “She ’s in a bad way, poor soul, doctoring 
in town for cancer of the stomach.’ 

“You might not think it,” he went on, “but 
this theater, and concert, and lecture-going, and 
associating with city folks in town and country, 
has stirred the farmers up, mightily, in the up- 
per story. Of course, the Free Delivery and the 
telephone have, too, but it wasn’t long after 
we first ran through the villages that they began 
to buy the magazines, and even to start little 
pay libraries in the stores. Religion’s waking 
up, too, all along the line. Folks go in, a good 
deal, to the big city services, and the country 
churches are rubbing the sand out of their eyes 
in earnest.” 


Exit the Little Red Schoolhouse 


He jerked his thumb at a dilapidated district 
school, that looked as if it had been out of 
commission for years. 

“There ’s one of the very best signs of the 
times. I was educated in that very shack, but 
it does me good to see it closed up. To-day 
the farmers’ children all along the line go 
in town to as good schools as they make. 
They can go to higher schools, now, than in the 
old days, and, by living at home, away from 
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the hustle of the city, they have a better chance 
to study and keep healthy.” 

“What,” | put in, “is the result of all this, 
as you see it? Do you think the trolley is an 
influence that draws the country boy, in the 
long run, away to the city, or that keeps him on 
the farm?” 

He scratched his head in deep meditation 
before replying. 

“Of course, there always have been, and al- 
ways will be, lots of boys wild horses could n’t 
keep in the country. But, as I see it, this in- 
stitution I’m helping to run is making farmers 
of lots of young fellows who would have felt 
too lonesome and restless.on a farm five years 
ago. 

“More than that, we’ve made farmers of 
lots of city boys who never dreamed what the 
country was like *till we rode ’em out into it. 
And now, with the cheap fares, the factory 
workers are finding they can live in the country 
as cheaply and easily as they could in the tene- 
ments. And a good many of ’em hire out to 
farmers, and never go back. So I think it’s 

safe to say the trolley makes more farmers 

than it spoils.” 

We stopped. 

“All out !” shouted the conductor. I bade 
him good-by and started forth, deeply inter- 
ested, on a trolley tour of the Middle-West, 
to verify his views. 

Strangely enough, I found that the enthusi- 
ast had confined himself to the facts, and had 
given me a picture really representative of 
actual conditions. I found the interurbans, 
in most cases, beating the parallel steam rail- 
roads on the short haul, and aiding them on 
the long. 


Homicide is Not Encouraged 


Everywhere they were cutting down the 
terrible mortality of the railroads. During 
1908, the steam railroads of Illinois killed one 
passenger in every 307,370 carried, and in- 
jured one in every 191,627; while the inter- 
urbans killed one in every 7,259,178, and 
injured one in every 392,758. During the 
same period the Lake Shore Electric Railway 
of Ohio won the distinction of handling about 
six million passengers without serious injury 
to a single passenger or employee. 

Excepting the clothier, I found the village 
storekeeper along the interurban line pros- 
pering. 

Everywhere the cities had, as Wells put it, 
“burst an intolerable envelope and splashed ” 
out along the trolley radii. One of the most 
striking of these splashes extends about fifteen 
miles northward from Columbus, Ohio, along the 
line of the Columbus, Delaware and Marion. 
All classes of society seem to have hastened to 
turn farmer along this excellent line, and all 
seem to be prospering, 

The lake front between Toledo and Cleveland 
is a striking instance of how trolleys affect land 
values. Before the Lake Shore Electric Rail- 
way was built, this land was almost unpopula- 
ted and would not sell for two hundred dollars 
an acre. To-day, some of this land sells as high 
as four thousand dollars an acre. 

The interurban freight business is growing 
like Alice in Wonderland when she nibbled the 
other mushroom. From November 1, 1908, to 
March 1, 1909, one division of the Ohio Electric 
Railway increased its freight business seventy- 
five per cent. Here the freight cars are strik- 
ingly like those of the steam roads, and are 
handled with a facility that steam can not com- 
pete with. Elevators and factories are springing 
up along the tracks, and, in places where steam 
is a rival, the factories often connect, by prefer 
ence, with the trolley tracks. In 1908, the 
Detroit United Railway handled more than five 
million gallons of milk and cream. 

But this part of the traction business is 
strictly conditioned in its possibilities of expan- 

[Continued on page 526] 
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teach, without need for sub- 
sequent hospital treatment, 
will do much to restore 
Hiram’s faith in popular gov- 
ernment. 

So much for the blowing 




















out of gas; but why can not 





"Tue TARIFF debates, which 
seem likely to become a 
continuous performance, are 
showing us several things: e 
First, that the American peo- 
ple have no say; second, 
that a trust magnate is more 
important than a hundred 
thousand citizens; third, that 
Republican Senators do not represent their constituents; 


fourth, that Democratic Senators 
do not represent their constituents; 
fifth, that election promises are for 
election only, and that political 
platforms, like railway car plat- 


Lumber and 
the Platform 


forms, are to get off from but not to stand on. 

lf the Democratic Senators had stood by their plat- 
form, we should have had free lumber despite the 
treachery of the Republican Senators. The Democratic 
national platform, the solemn promise on which the 
Democrats were elected, demanded ‘‘ the immediate re- 
peal of the tariff on wood-pulp, print paper, lumber, 
timber, and logs, and that these articles be placed on 
the free list.” But Senator Bailey utterly refuses to be 
bound by this platform, because it is not a ‘‘Dem- 


ocratic doctrine;’’ Senator Fletcher, of Florida, believes 
that he should be bound by ‘‘the general principles of 
a platform, but the questions of detail are left to the 
legislators” and the lumber kings; while that profoundly 
wise statesman, Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, 
advances the theory that a party is released from its 
promises if it does not carry the election. Mr. Bryan, 
on the other hand, believes that a promise is a promise, 
but Mr. Bryan is not a Senator. 

“Honesty,” says the Senate, ‘‘is the best policy, 
but the worst politics.” 


"Tue Tariff Bill, disfigured as it is, will not even pro- 

duce enough revenue. Our generous legislators are 
willing that the Government get less receipts so the 
trusts may get more. But the legislative salaries must 
be paid, and so new taxes are be- 
ing devised. 

If the people would stand for it, 
our Congressmen would put the 
whole tax on overalls and jack- 
knives. This would give the poor 
an additional stake in the Government. As this would 
not do, the House passed an inheritance tax, in the 
pious hope that the Senate would throw it out. The 
Senate has thrown it out. 

The Senate intended to do nothing—to stand pat. 
But a few honest Senators on both sides combined 
with a few scared Senators on both sides, to demand 
an income tax, which would have shifted a little of the 
burden to shoulders that could bear it. We should, 
probably, have had an income tax but for the interven- 
tion of Mr. Taft. 

We believe that the President in this, as in an earlier 
instance, acted with good intentions, but that now, as 
then, he was badly advised—that, through communi- 
cation, he has unconsciously imbibed some of the pecu- 
liar latter-day patriotism of the Rhode Island boss. 

Mr. Taft has probably killed the income tax by pro- 
posing an impossible amendment to our constitution, 
and in its place he has offered us something which is 
not nearly so good, a tax on the net income of incor- 
porated companies. Its best feature, that of compul- 
sory publicity, has been stricken out. When we realize 
that not even accountants know what ‘‘net income” 
is, when we remember how such a tax can be shifted 
to the people by adding a tenth of a cent to the price 
of the commodity, we wish that the President had left 
us the income tax and our chances with the Supreme 
Court; or, if he had intervened at all, that he had said 
a few words about the iniquity of the present tariff 
legislation 


What Tar Will 
You Have, 
Gentlemen ? 
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ERONAUTICS is advancing these days literally by leaps 
and bounds, or perhaps we should say by swoops 
and dashes 

Count Zeppelin, of Germany, and the circumambient 
atmosphere made, recently, a flight of eight hundred and 
fifty miles in thirty-seven hours 
and perfect safety. Preparations 
are going forward for a regular 
commercial dirigible service from 
Frankfort to Berlin containing all the modern con- 
veniences except rate rebates. 

The University of Paris has received an endowment 
for a chair of aviation. 

In the field of aeroplanes and other heavier-than-air 
machines the Wright Brothers are still preeminent, 
although many queer-looking craft are roosting in 
apple trees all over the world. These same Wright 
persons have arrived in America; have received eulogies 
from presidents, governors, mayors, and other earth- 


Up in the Air 


crawling creatures; have said, ‘‘ Thank you, gentlemen,” 
and have hurried back into their overalls. If the 
Wrights were to wear all the medals that have been 
given them they would never be able to rise above a 
sitting posture. 

Meanwhile, our War Department is drawing up plans 
for a fleet of dirigibles to patrol our coasts and give 
notice, by wireless, of the approach of the enemy. It is 
hoped that we will get into trouble with some ‘nation 
as soon as our balloons are working yell. 

All is hopeful and encouraging except the news from 
Illinois. here, not long ago, a balloon passed over a 
baseball diamond. The drag rope struck a player and 
caused him to muff a fly, letting in the winning run. 
Such events as this make one wonder whether the nav- 
igation of the air should ever have been attempted. 
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LATTER-DAY 
PATRIOTS 


IX. William 
Lorimer 


He has taken his Ilhi- 
nois record to the United 
States Senate, where the 
odor will not be noticed. 














HE American Sugar Refining Company, affectionately 
called the Sugar Trust, is as hypocritical, unctuous 
and saccharine a pirate as ever cut a throat or scuttled a 
ship. A few months ago it confessed to having cheated 
the customs by false scales and > 

i B then paid over two millions o 
ig ae pee settlement of claims. It 
Kindness has been convicted and fined for 
obtaining rebates; it is believed to 
have stolen thousands of dollars’ worth of city water for 
the use of its Brooklyn refineries; its high-paid attorneys 
sigh for new statutes to infringe. 

A few weeks ago tne Trust, being haled into court 
again, admitted that it had been engaged in a transac- 
tion which was so nasty that this magazine is unwilling 
even to characterize it. By pretending friendliness and 
kindness to a rival refinery and generously offering it 
money, the Trust, through its secret agent, Gustav E. 
Kissel, fraudulently secured possession of its rival’s 
plant, shut it up and drove a great real-estate company 
into bankruptcy and its respected president to suicide. 
By paying over about three millions of dollars and let- 
ting go its hold on the refinery, the Trust has escaped 
further civil liability. But the criminal liability remains; 
the caught sneak-thief does not get off when he hands 
back the watch. 

The adequate punishment of the Sugar Trust, and of 
such of its responsible officers, directors, and agents as 
have acted in violation of the law, should proceed with 
vigor. To the Taft administration, and to Attorney- 
General Wickersham, in particular, falls the duty of 
vindicating the rights of the American people as against 
such spoilers, intriguers and corporation pirates. 


NCLE Hiram, who wears whiskers and lives in comic 
weeklies, will be delighted with the latest news 
from New York. A man in the metropolis has in- 
vented a device which enables one to blow out the 
gas without fear of the conse- 


; quences. By a mechanism too 
4 —" complicated to describe, the gas, 
oe omy when blown out, automatically 


shuts itself off. So perfect is the 
contrivance, according to the inventor, that even the 
gas bill ceases to run. 

Hiram, the comics tell us, has never been able to 
understand why meddlesome people should interfere 
with his simple, homely diversions. Blowing out the 
gas, he has always maintained, is one of those personal 
privileges guaranteed us under the Constitution. A ma- 
chine which will enable him to blow out all the gas within 


this beneficent genius turn his 

attention to other needed in- 
ventions? Where is the machine that will make banana 
peels on the sidewalk a delight to pedestrians? Isn’t 
there some device that will make the humorist who rocks 
boats and pulls chairs from under folks a public bene- 
factor? Can’t we have an antidote for the revolver 
which no one supposes loaded ? 


‘ 


‘‘ Prouisition does not prohibit,” says the “‘disin- 

terested” orator, who goes up and down the land 
arguing for personal liberty. According to this teacher 
of morals, the sots of the nation congregate in prohibi- 
tion states, and the real orgies take 
place, not in our maligned saloons, 
but in the private homes of ‘‘ dry” 
towrs. If you wish to save men 
from drink, you must let the 
whisky run like water. 

Somehow you can not convince the city of Worcester 
with these excellent arguments, for Worcester has tried 
no-license and has just voted to try it again. During 
the past year in which prohibition was tried, the arrests 
for drunkenness fell off from 3,924 to 1,843; for assault 
and battery from three hundred and eighty-two to two 
hundred and sixty-three; for larceny from three hundred 
and forty-three to two hundred and fifty-five; for neg- 
lect and non-support from one hundred and twelve to 
eighty-seven; for disturbing the peace from two hun- 
dred and ten to one hundred and nine. There were 
only one hundred and forty-four patients in the alcoholic 
ward of the city hospital as compared with two hundred 
and seventy-four the year before, and only six deaths 
from alcoholism ascompared with thirty the previous year. 


Worcester Dry 
and Good 


HEN Dr. Charles W. Eliot announced, some time ago, 

that five feet of books, well read, would give a lib- 
eral education, everybody was delighted—that is, every- 
body except workmen in the ‘‘ best seller” factories. 
Busy America decided in advance 
to bolt this education at the 
rate of six inches per month and 
thus leave the rest of life free to 
devote to church-work, fishing, 
philanthropy, and pinochle. 

So when the partial list came, Busy America looked 
it ie Msn ya eo Pie Benjamin Franklin,” it 
began; ‘‘ Journal of John Woolman” (whoever he was); 
“Fruits of Solitude,” by William Penn; Bacon’s ‘‘ New 
Atlantis ;” Milton’s ‘‘ Areopagitica” and ‘‘ Tractate on 
Education; ” Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘‘ Religio Medici ”— 
at this point Busy America went to sleep and lost a 
liberal education. 

A man who has read the list through—not the- 
books—declares that the Bible is missing, that Shake- 
speare hasn’t even a look in, that there is no Don 
Quixote, no Robinson Crusoe, no Dickens, no Thack- 
erays in fact no fun at all—only culture. 

ome say that the good doctor from Cambridge is 
pulling off a big joke upon the American people. Others 
whisper their belief that he is a hopeless “‘ highbrow.” 
For our part we have an awful suspicion that he is a 
sufferer as insomnia. 

When last seen, Busy America was reading a book 
entitled ‘‘The Mystery of the Green Parasol,” forty- 
seventh edition. 


Five Feet of 
Culture 


Boston is going to be good—in 1915. The wise, and 
the thoughtful, and the progressive people of that 
town have banded themselves together and worked out 
a complete comprehensive scheme of betterment. 
Boston has gone the way of most 
of our large cities, has fallen into 
the hands of corporate interests and 
professional politicians and has 
wasted her substance and despoiled 
her people. Reform movements in Boston have always 
gone their independent winding ways like her own 
streets, and corruption has continued to flourish. 

The new movement unites all of the reform agencies 
of the city; it proposes to extract from the citizens 
every ounce of civic feeling and to throw it into the 
balance. It has laid out for itself definite tasks for 
definite times, and by 1915 it hopes to establish good 
government, the settlement of industrial and social 
problems, good housing, progressive educational sys- 
tems, a beautiful city and one which will exist for the 
benefit of its people. 

Rather a large task for six years, but with the unsel- 
fish, intelligent-people, all working together, who can 
say that it is not possible? 


Boston is Going 
to Reform 
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Tre Lonpon Times has become interesting. Formerly 
the ‘‘ Thunderer,” as the paper is called, took its 
pleasures sadly, and -its.columns were as heavy and 
substantial as roast beef and Yorkshire pudding. But 
since the Liberal Government has 
proposed to let taxes fall upon the 
rich and poor alike, making each 
man bear the burden according to 
his means, the outraged sense of the English lords and 
wealthy brewers, the British Peerage and ‘‘ Beerage”’ 
has broken out in violent letters to the Tzmes. Invec- 
tive, sarcasm, pathos, eloquence, everything — but 
humor—fill these columns. The Government is repre- 
. sented as a ‘‘common highwayman,” ‘‘ plundering” 
the holder of unused lands, ‘‘ fleecing” the liquor trade, 
and ‘‘looting” dead men’s possessions. A gentleman 
who earns only twenty thousand pounds a year from 
his land raises his voice in protest; a lord of the realm 
attributes the tax on petrol for automobiles to ‘‘ the dis- 
like by the envious poor of the conveniences of the 
better off.” 

But Beware! England, Beware! A gentleman sign- 
ing himself ‘‘Coram Latrone” mixes threats with his 
tears. ‘‘Latrone” writes that he is in receipt of an in- 
come derived from house property of ‘‘ well over five 
thousand pounds a year.” He has always “ contrib- 
uted liberally” to hospitals and soup-kitchens, but 
now, he says, ‘‘I shall discontinue my subscriptions to 
all charities which were intended to benefit the very 
poor.” Another complainant, signing himself “* A Con- 
siderable Taxpayer and the Father of a Large Family,” 
proposes to ‘‘ debit his charity account” with the new 
increase in taxation. 

So the British people are in a quandary. The juster 
their taxes, the smaller will be the dole of charity. But 
perhaps they will ‘‘ take the cash and let the credit go.” 

‘“Coram Latrone” should read the Epistle to the 
Corinthians. ‘‘ Charity” said one, who was not a tax- 
dodger, nor a philanthropist, ‘‘suffereth long, and is 
kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seek- 
eth not her own, is not easily provoked . . . beareth 
all things . . . endureth all things. Charity never 
fale .. <” 


Charity vs. Justice 


[§ THE war with Russia, Japan was fighting for life. 

If she had lost, she would have been debarred for- 
ever from the continent of Asia. In her meager one 
hundred and forty-seven thousand square miles of 
area, her fifty millions would have 
starved, and as her numbers grew, 
her poverty would have become 
so intense that plagues, and fam- 
ines, and national decay would 
undoubtedly have ensued. 

As a result of the war, Japan acquired Korea and 
planted her foot upon the Asiatic mainland. Since 
then she has not been idle. Every year, according to 
the Tour de Monde, of Paris, more than two hundred 
thousand Japanese immigrants have passed over into 
Korea. This solid phalanx of a million has penetrated 
Korea, following the railroad, and making each station a 
new base for scattering. The Japanese colonists have 
settled, built homes, sent for their relatives and friends, 
and thrown themselves as furiously into the work of 
building up the country as they once flung themselves 
upon the ramparts of Port Arthur. 

The Japanese Government has not withheld its sup- 
port. These people expect to raise, in Korea, enough 
tice, cotton and wool, and to mine enough coal, to make 
the mother country independent of the world. The 
Government is, therefore, encouraging settlers by cheap 
transportation to Korea, by grants of land, and by cash 
advances from government bonds. Japan sends teach- 
ers, doctors, and priests, and provides the colonists with 
schools, hospitals, and pagodas. Inhabitants of the 
same village or town are sent to the same colony, so 
that, in Korea, the old landmarks of home may still 
survive. 

It looks, now, as though the victories of Japan will be 
greater in peace than in war, and Korea will be trans- 
formed from a decaying Hermit Kingdom into one of 
the wealthiest and most progressive of communities. 
The fate of Korea will be determined by the mines, 
farms and factories of the new colonists, and if Russia 
again descends from Siberia, her soldiers will meet the 
invincible resistance of the Japanese frontiersmen. Per- 
haps they will find that Japanese fighting in defense of 
their homes are even better soldiers than those who 
stormed Port Arthur in 1905. 


Japan Victorious 
in Peace 


The MONTH ABROAD 





gr Butt is young again. Here speaks, not surmise 
Yor fancy, but Authoritative Information, straight from 
the Times, of. London, where it was born and brought 
up. The Englishman is growing tired of set entertain- 
ments in stuffy and crowded build- 
ings; he has taken to open air exhi- 
bitions, to illuminated palaces, to 
outdoor restaurants, to music, and 
glittering lights, and hilawous tea. 

‘Paradise Lost” grows dusty upon many a British 
shelf;-the lord of the castle no longer dozes the evening 
away in the bosom of his dozing family. What though 
the Island be threatened with invasion by Germany a 
bare fifty years hence, what though the Budget strike ter- 
ror to the stout heart of many a stout British capitalist, 
Britannia spends her evenings ruling artificial waves in 
imitation gondolas. The sun has shone four times 
since Ground Hog Day and England's heart is a little 
garden. 

Are our cousins growing frivolous and pleasure-loving? 
Have they taken to enjoying themselves like Germans, 
or other heathen ? 

‘‘They might” says the Times ‘‘ be listening to the 
operas of Wagner or the plays of Ibsen; instead of 
which they smoke and chatter in the open air.” 

Ah, well, chide them not, old Authoritative Informa- 
tion. For Youth will have its fling and Johnny Bull is 
young again. 


England Renews 
Her Youth 


FEW weeks ago there died, in Paris, a man named 

Chauchard, who had gained an enormous fortune 
from the famous Louvre store. When his will was 
read, it was found that he had left comparatively little 
to charity, and to his thousands 
of employees, while the bulk of 
his fortune, amounting to about 
eight million dollars, was  be- 
queathed to a woman who had been his friend for 
many years. M. Chauchard had planned his funeral on 
a luxurious, even royal scale. The most celebrated 
voices in France sang in the chorus, the hearse was 
drawn by six black horses, caparisoned in the trappings 
of mourning, and a squadron of Cuirassiers, several 
battalions of infantry and three thousand employees fol- 
lowed the body to the grave. 

It was what the French call a ‘‘gay” funeral, and 
half a million Parisians stopped in their work to see the 
‘*parade.” But, instead of regarding it reverently, as 
the French usually do, the croWd hissed, and laughed, 
and cracked coarse jests, and a mob of hooligans jostled 
the official mourners, robbed the bier of its flowers and 
tossed them about. Even the serious-minded felt that 
the funeral was a foolish bit of ostentation, and would 
have liked it better had the late M. Chauchard been 
more modest in his leaving of the world. 

A few years ago, Madame Boucicault, the owner of a 
rival store, bequeathed her fortune of twenty million 
dollars to her faithful employees and to religious and 
charitable institutions. She did not have a ‘‘gay” 
funeral. She did not need one. 


A “ Gay”’ Funeral 
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ORTHWARD the course of Empire takes its way. The 
American pioneer moving westward, across the 
Appalachians, across the Mississippi, across the Missouri, 
across the great desert, struck at last the Pacific and 
found the frontier gone. Now he 
has moved northward, passing the 
boundary line into Canada and 
settling the great virgin wheat belts 
of Manitoba, Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan. In the last five years over two hundred thou- 
sand Americans have built homes in Canada. 

In the new land the Americans have been made wel- 
come. Canada does not like allimmigrants. She feels 
that the mother country has been dumping upon her 
shores great numbers of incompetent Londoners. The 
English have settled largely in the towns and have 
cut wages. The Americans, on the other hand, have 
brought money—a thousand dollars per head; they 
have brought energy, initiative and a high standard of 
living. They have made an enormous number of home- 
stead entries, and are contributing largely to the great 
new prosperity of our neighbor in the North. 

As more and more of our energetic farmers move with 
their wives, and children, and cattle, and plows, and 
money, into the vast wheat fields of the North, the spirit 
of Canada will become inevitably American, and closer 
bonds of friendship and amity will weave together the 
two great nations of the Western Hemisphere. 


The Americaniza- 
tion of Canada 
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HE fact that Amatite needs no patnting, 
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cost of the paint, you will find it is frequently 
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It is the story of a man, the unintentional cause of a 
crime in New York, and his expiation in exile—a 
woman's wonderful love and what it accomplished for 
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English Aristocracy. 

A POWERFUL, HEART-BEATING 


NOVEL that will make you better, 
stronger, more sympathetic for the reading. 





Handsomely bound, illustration in colors on cover, 
stamped in gold, colored frontispiece. At all news- 
dealers, $1.50. Address 

FREDERICK van RENSSELAER DEY, 
Success Magazine Building, 29 East 22d St., New York 
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ATHER KNICKERBOCKER is two hundred and eighty- 

three years old, but he is still learning things 
about women. His latest experience may be of value 
to younger and callower cities. 

Some time ago William G 
McAdoo, who has built up a thriv- 
ing little business under the Hud- 
son River, running trains between 
New York and the United States, 
set aside a special car for the exclusive use of women. 
The people hailed the innovation with joy. Here, at 
last, women could ride, safe from jostling, seat-grab- 
bing, tobacco-scented men. True, some fun was poked 
at the ‘‘Jane Crow” cars, and there were sly sugges- 
tions about mirrors, and perfumery, and powder boxes, 
but nevertheless, Mr. McAdoo was hailed as a public- 
spirited business man and a perfectly lovely gentleman. 
Polite uniformed attendants at the stations informed 
ladies of the special car and everything went beau- 
tifully. 

There was only one drawback to the scheme. The 
women would not use the car. Giving the uniformed 
attendants, oh, such a look, the ladies crowded into the 
co-educational department, leaving their special car half 
empty. After three months’ trial the gallant Mr. 
McAdoo has ordered the ladies’ car discontinued. 


The Ways of 
Women in Tunnels 


HE MANAGER Of one of Keith’s vaudeville theaters has 

announced that hereafter the mother-in-law joke 
will be excluded from his stage. In his decree of 
banishment no account was taken of the age of the 
culprit nor of its long and faithful 
service. 

**Go,” said the manager, sternly 
pointing his finger toward the 
stage door, ‘‘you have brought 
sorrow enough to the house.” 

So the decrepit old joke passed away and not even a 
poor scene-shifter shed a tear. Within three days the 
manager was flooded with letters of thanks from men 
and women who were living on the best of terms with 
their mothers-in-law. A young man who had no 
mother-in-law, but who was saving up his money to get 
one, promptly bought two tickets for the show. Whole 
families crowded joyfully into the theater, as though 
a quarantine had been raised. 

In view of this demonstration, it will not be long 
before the mother-in-law joke will be unable to get work 
on any stage. It will be compelled to eke out a preca- 
rious existence in the comic weeklies and spend its 
declining days in barber shops. 

Yet some historians claim that our ancestors’ ancestors 
laughed at this joke—that centuries ago the fact that 
one’s wife had a mother was thought to be indescrib- 
ably funny. Perhaps that is why this period of the 
world’s history is called the Dark Age. 


The Passing of 
an Old Friend 
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T is not every day that a princess is born in Holland, 

and the Dutch know how to appreciate their royal 

blessings. Since Juliana, the heiress-apparent to the 

Dutch throne, came to the world, a few months ago, 

her loyal subjects-to-be have been 

Queen Wilhelmina i" One orgy of delirious excitement. 

h h But no one had seen the baby. 

asa Photographer Whether the infant had blue eyes 

or gray, red cheeks or white, a 

mole on her chin or a strawberry mark upon her left 

arm remained a mystery. The Dutch complained. 

What was the use of a royal baby that was not visible 
to the naked eye? 

Her Majesty, Wilhelmina, is a very wise woman, and 
a very able one. She is not like the Queen who was 
always ‘‘in the parlor, eating bread and honey,” but 
she can do a great many things well, and among them, 
photography. So she took a number of royal snap- 
shots at the royal infant, showing that pride of the 
Dutch nation reclining royally on a royal cushion, and 
another showing the baby held in a very man-like and 
uncertain way by her father, the Prince Consort. The 
prince seems to be a very estimable sovereign, but if 
the Dutch wish the heiress-apparent to survive, they 
should pass a law forbidding: all male monarchs holding 
their babies. 

The queen’s photographs have conquered the hearts 
of all Holland. The most humble home glories in the 
possession of this counterfeit presentment of the infant 
Juliana. Not even the Dutch ‘‘ best sellers” have had 
so large a circulation, or so enthusiastic a reception. 


WOMEN EVERYWHERE | 


| gems Ward Howe is ninety years old, and the con- 
gratulations which came to her upon her recent 
birthday, the columns of newspaper appreciation, and 
the tributes of men of letters, show what an honored 
old age is hers. It is almost fifty 
years, since she wrote ‘‘ The Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic” which 
has been such a source of inspira- 
tion to our people. During half a 
century, she has lifted her voice and wielded her pen 
for freedom, for the oppressed of all nations, for the 
blind and all the unfortunate. Mrs. Howe has labored 
always for the equal suffrage of women and men. She 
has been an earnest advocate of peace between nations. 
At ninety, still intellectually vigorous, she is actively 
identified with great philanthropic movements. 

In conferring upon her the degree of doctor of letters, 
a few weeks ago, President Faunce, of Brown Univer- 
sity, referred to her as author, philanthropist, mother, 
friend of the slave, the prisoner, and all who suffer; 
singer of the battle hymn of freedom. 


A Grand Old 
Woman 


"THE DENTIsTs of the world, foregathered in London, 

have declared that the future of civilization is 
imperiled by bad teeth. While the Bushmen, the 
Ashantees and the imperfectly clad natives, whom Mr. 
Roosevelt will meet in his journey- 
ings, all have beautiful white 
canines and molars, the teeth of 
civilization are decaying with 
alarming rapidity. Mr. Henry 
James is shocked by the teeth he is introduced to at 
London dinner parties. The haggard, toothless jaws 
of beef-eating Britons are a greater danger to the Empire 
than are German air-ships and scare-ships. 

Nor is the American tooth above suspicion. Dr. S. 
Blair Luckie, writing in the Dietetic and Hygienic 
Gazette, states that seventy-two per cent. of school 
children, in New York, require dental treatment, and of 
these only a tenth get it. We have too many bottle- 
fed babies, too many children who eat mushy food 
which does not give the teeth anything to ‘‘ bite,” and 
too many people of all ages who consider the cleansing 
of teeth a superstitious ceremonial observance. As a 


The Dentist as a 
World-Saver 


consequence we have bad teeth, dyspepsia, lowered 


vitality, pessimism, and quack dentists. 

The danger is a real one. We should no longer con- 
sider the dentist as an extortionate mouth plumber, but 
as a useful and patriotic public servant. School chil- 
dren should, if necessary, receive free dental care as 
they now receive free text-books. The teeth of the 
people are one of our great national resources and 
should be conserved. 


A\Notuer American woman has been made the recipi- 
ent of a noteworthy honor. At a recent session 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
chose Jane Addams, of Chicago, as its president. Miss 
Addams, like Mrs. Howe, has for 
years been identified with the 
cause of freedom, and with the 
peace movement. In her work at 
Hull House, Miss Addams has 
combined practical service to her tenement-dwelling 
neighbors, with devotion to the wider civic interests of 
Chicago. The keynote of her work has always been 
democracy—political, social, and industrial. 

The National Conference of Charities and Correction 
has come to be a forum for the most progressive and 
scientific ideas in the administration of philanthropy 
and justice. This is the first time it has chosen a 
woman as president and the vote was unanimous. In 
honoring Miss Addams the Conference has honored 
itself. 


The First 
Woman President 


HE WORLD is realizing, more and more as the months 

pass, what an important part the women of Turkey 
played in the planning and carrying out of the Young 
Turks’ movement. We Occidentals are inclined to 
regard the women of Turkey as 
little better than slaves, and, what 
is worse, content to remain so. 
Now we learn that the quiet propa- 
ganda, which prepared the way 
for the successful revolution, was carried on largely by 
women. There were representatives of the movement 
in the Sultan’s own Harem. The Turkish system of 
espionage is, perhaps, the most perfect in the world; 
but the Turkish women were able, by visiting friends 
and relations throughout the country, to spread the 
doctrines of the progressive party. 


Progressive Women 
in Turkey 
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Not Exempt 


N EVANGELIST was exhort- 
ing his hearers to flee 
from the wrath to come. 
‘| warn you,” he thundered, 
‘that ‘there will be weep- 
ing, and wailing, and gnash- 
ing of teeth!’” 


usual rates. 





For these bits of ‘* Point and Pleasantry " payment is made 
at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD. The editors re- 
serve the right to make such editorial changes as may seem 
necessary. Material which fails to gain a place on these pages, 
and yet seems worthy of publication, may be retained at the 


NO MS. WILL BE RETURNED UNLESS 
STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 
Address: Editor, “* Point and Pleasantry.”” 


Take a Chance 


r. Reep, Senator Wol- 
cott, and Joseph H. 
Choate, were having a little 
dinner at the Waldorf. 
When wine was offered, Mr. 
Choate turned his glass 
down. ‘‘Gentlemen,” he 








At this moment an old 
woman in the gallery stood 
up. ‘‘Sir,” she shouted, ‘‘/ have no teeth.” 

‘*Madam,” returned the evangelist, severely, ‘‘ teeth 
will be provided.” —Ww. C. BENNETT. 


a a 
Placing it Right 
FTER WAITING for several weeks without hearing from 
her story, the amateur author wrote the ‘magazine 

editor, requesting an early decision, saying that she had 
‘‘other irons in the fire.” 

Promptly came the editor’s response: 

‘‘Dear Madam: | have read your story, and after 
giving it careful consideration I should advise you to 
put it with the other irons.” —R. M. Winans. 


Trouble in the Royal Palace 


HE Shakespeare Club of New Orleans used to give 
amateur theatrical performances that were distin- 
guished for the local prominence of the actors. Once 
a social celebrity, with a gorgeous costume, as one of the 
lords in waiting, had only four words to say: ‘‘The 
queen has swooned.” As he stepped forward, his 
friends applauded vociferously. Bowing his thanks, he 
faced the king and said, in a very high-pitched voice, 
** The swoon has queened.”’ 

There was a roar of laughter; but he waited patiently, 
and made another attempt: 

‘* The sween has cooned.” 

Again the walls trembled and the stage manager said, 
in a voice which could be heard all over the house, 
‘* Come off, you doggoned fool.” 

But the ambitious amateur refused to surrender, and 
in a rasping falsetto, as he was assisted off the stage, he 
screamed: ‘‘ The coon has sweened.” 

W.H. Wittiams. 


* a 


The Mechanics of Hauteur 


Saip he, with despair in his look: 
“You carry your neck like a scholar 
Intent on an upper-shelf book.” 


Said she: ‘‘It’s only my collar.” 
Crarissa Dixon. 
+ 
Accommodating 


A\N American was showing 

some artist friends from 
Munich the sights of New 
York City. As they stood 
in front of the Shakespeare 
statue, in Central Park, dis- 
cussion arose whether the 
figure was resting upon its 
right or its left leg. 

“Er steht auf dem rechten 
bein.” 

‘* Nein,” retorted another, 
“er steht auf dem linken 
bein.” 

‘Auf dem rechten,” argued several. 

‘Auf dem linken,” retorted the other faction. 

An American gentleman, overhearing the dispute, 
came over and politely tipped his hat. ‘‘ Excuse me, 
gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ but this is n’t Lincoln, this is 
Shakespeare.—Hy. Mayer. 


Well Equipped 


Metuopist bishop was recently a guest at the home 
of a friend who had two charming daughters. One 
morning the bishop, accompanied by the two young 
ladies, went out in the hope of catching some trout. 
An old fisherman, out for the same purpose, wishing to 
appear friendly, called out: 
“*Ketchin’ many, pard ?” 
The bishop, drawing himself to his full height, re- 
plied, ‘‘ Brother, | am a fisher of men.” 
“You’ve got the right kind o’ bait, all right,” was 
the fisherman’s rejoinder.—Hucu E. WessTeEr. 







said proudly, ‘‘I have ar- 
rived at the age of fifty-five 
and never yet have | tasted wine or tobacco, nor played 
any game of chance for money.” ‘ 

‘Wolcott heaved a very audible sigh; ‘‘My, how | 
wish I could say that!” 

‘““Why don’t you?” drawled Reed ; ‘‘ Choate did!” 
P. O. Bunn. 


a * 


Bbbb in His Bonnet 


QO; TRADESMAN, in thine hour of e e e e, 

If on this paper you should c c ¢ ¢, 
Take our advice and now be y y y y, 
Go straight ahead and advert i i i i. 
You’ll find the project of some u u u u, 
Neglect can offer no ex q q q q, 
Be wise at once, prolong your da a a a, 
A silent business soon de k k k k. 

C. B. A. Lance. 


+. * 
The Ever-Delicate Question 


“How o1p are you, Madam?” asked the cross- 
examining lawyer. The woman blushed deeply, 
and stammeringly blurted out: 
‘*1—I” and stopped short. 
The attorney looked guilty. ‘‘Please, madam, 
quickly,” he urged in a gentle, kindly voice; ‘‘it’s get- 
ting worse every minute, you know.”—S. A. L. 


a . 


‘ 


For Summer Boarders 


Scott spent a part of one summer in the country, and 
hence was an authority on agricultural matters. 
“In milking a cow,” he wrote his friend, ‘* always 
sit on the side furthest from the critter, and nearest 
the soft spot in the pasture.” 


Horsemanship in Heaven 


L'tTte_ Kenneth and his 
mother were about to go, 
for a drive. 

**Who was God’s father?” 
asked the boy. 

‘*He had no father,” re- 
plied the mother. 

‘*Then,” persisted Ken- 
neth, thoughtfully, ‘‘ who 
hitched up the horse for 
God’s mother ? ” 


W. R. Eastman. 


Unprejudiced 


Mitt McGinnis was being 
examined for jury duty 

in a murder trial. ° 

‘*Mr. McGinnis,” asked 
the judge, ‘‘have you formed 
or expressed an opinion as to the guilt or innocence of 
the prisoner at the bar?” y 

‘*No, sir,” replied Mike. 

‘* Have you any conscientious scruples against capital 
punishment ? ” 

‘Not in this case, your honor,” Mike replied. 
Joun M. Hottapay. 


The Helpful Bellboy 


or four consecutive nights the hotel man had 
watched his fair, timid guest fill her pitcher at the 
water-cooler. 
‘* Madam,” he said on the fifth night, ‘‘if you would 
ring, this would be done for you.” 
“But where is my bell?” asked the lady. 
‘* The bell is beside your bed,” replied the proprietor. 
“That the bell!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, the boy 
told me that was the fire alarm, and that | wasn’t to 
touch it on any account.”—Joun T. O’Leary. 
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SURPRISED HIM 
Doctor’s Test of Food 





A doctor in Kansas experimented with his boy in a 
test of food and gives the particulars. _ He says: 

‘*T naturally watch the effect of different foods on 
patients. My own little son, a lad of four, had been 
ill with pneumonia and during his convalescence did 
not seem to care for any kind of food. 

“*I knew something of Grape-Nuts and its rather 
fascinating flavour and particularly of its nourishing and 
nerve-building powers, so | started the boy on Grapé- 
Nuts and found from the first dish that he liked it. 

‘*His mother gave it to him steadily and he began 
to improve at once. In less than a month he had gained 
about eight pounds and soon became so well and strong 
we had no further anxiety about him. 

‘An old patient of mine, 73 years old, came down 
with serious stomach trouble and before | was called 
had got so weak he could eat almost nothing, and was 
in a serious condition. He had tried almost every kind 
of food for the sick without avail. 

-“*1 immediately put him on Grape-Nuts with good, 
tich milk and just a little pinch of sugar, He exclaimed 
when I| came next day ‘Why doctor I never ate any- 
thing so good or that made me feel so much stronger.’ 

‘*l am pleased to say he got well on Grape-Nuts, but 


‘he had to stick to it for two or three weeks, then he 


began to branch out a little with rice or an egg or two. 
He got entirely well in spite of his almost hopeless con- 
dition. He gained 22 pounds in two months which at 
his age is remarkable. 

‘*T could quote a list of cases where Grape-Nuts has 
worked wonders.” 

Read ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and full 
of human interest. 


eek 


If you’ve been buying 
clothes made for no- 
body in particular, 
or paying high prices 
for custom tailoring, 


**There’s 





let us make 





your next suit 





as you want it 








and when you want it. 


COPYRIGHT 1909 
ED. V. PRICE & CO. 


For $25 to $40 you'll 
not find better quality, style or 
satisfaction anywhere. 


Largest makers in the world of 
GOOD tailored-to-order clothes 


Price Building Chicago 


Our local representative will show you our new Fall and 
Winter woolens and fashions, and take your measure, 
If you don’t know him, ask us, 














RED 
CEDAR 


Colonial Treasure Chest 


This —< is the a —_ ic 

and elegant article of furniture ever pro- 7 

duced by the arts and crafts in beautiful Red 

Cedar wood. Itis severely simplein design, is solid, * 

i broad bands of heavily studded 
copper. Made throughout of fragrant, mountain-grown Sou 
Cedar. Absolutely moth, dust and damp proof, positively preserving woolens, 
plumes and furs, in their. original dition, and is p ely the thing for 
wedding and birthday gifts. »Shipped direct to home, freight prepaid, at 
low factory prices, with privilege of return without cost if unsatisfactory. 

Write at once for catalog of numerous styles and prices. 
RED CEDA| Statesville, N.C. 








CO., Dept. 14, 
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You Should Read This 
New Bond Book 


“The World’s Greatest Industry” 











Every investor, small or large, should 


ask for our New Bond Book. 


It tells some. facts, now too little 
known, about the most attractive bonds 
The book is written after 
fifteen years of experience in selling these 


that we know. 


particular bonds. 

They pay 6 per cent interest—a higher 
rate than can now be obtained on any 
large class of bonds equally secured. 


They are secured by first liens on valu- 
able farm land. Some are tax liens— 


Municipal obligations. 


They are serial bonds, so afford oppor- 
tunity for either long or short time in- 
vestments. 


They are issued in denominations of 
$100, $500 and $1,000, so they appeal to 
both small and large investors. 


[hey are by far the most popular bonds 
You will want some of 
them when you know all the facts. 


that we sell. 


Send us this coupon or write us a 


postal. Please do it now. , 





dgclNiwerGo: 
(4 A 
(Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your new 
Bond Book, ‘‘The World’s Greatest In- 
dustry.’’ 























Name 
Town 
176 
State 
ineaeene 





CONSERVATISM 


Is an Essential of 
Wise Investment 


As a general rule the investor should ‘avoid 
securities which are offered at prices to pay an 
unusually high rate of income, as an element of 
risk is usually present. 

The bonds of a well established company, 
which has demonstrated a constant and ample 
earning power, should be chosen, provided there 
is sufficient security and the issue is offered by a 
reliable bond house. At this time the conserva- 
tive investor can obtain 5% with excellent security 
by purchasing carefully selected bonds. 


Circulars descriptive of several desirable 
bond issues sent on request for circular 26A 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


21 Milk Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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[™ !s pretty well under- 

stood in finance that 
there are fashions in 
securities, as well as in the more trival things of life, for 
the style of the proverbial woman’s hat is no more sub- 
ject to fickle change than the popularity of investments. 

All this has been most fittingly emphasized, of late, by 
the enthusiastic welcome given to convertible secur- 
ities. By this, however, it must not be supposed that 
the plan is a new one, for, if so, we might fear that the 
old pessimistic saying of the ‘‘new broom” would be 
applicable. We find issues of this character back in 
the days of Jay Gould—the days of the ‘‘ Erie.” 

It has been suggested that bonds with the convert- 
ible attachment were first devised for the benefit of the 
man who promised his wife that he would not specu- 
late in stocks. 

What Is a Convertible Security? 

The language of the ‘‘Street’”—always in line of 
word economy—terms securities of this nature ‘‘ con- 
vertibles,” and a good word it is, in security finance 
—too convenient and expressive not to use here. 

Concisely, a convertible is a bond, stock, or note, 
which, at the option of the holder, is exchangeable, 
under certain conditions, for some other security, issued 
—usually, but not always—by the same corporation. 

The investment world has so generally approved of 
convertible securities, that it would seem that the bank- 
ers, at least, would be thoroughly posted upon the many 
intricate points by which these issues are hedged about. 
But almost every conceivable kind of security has the 
convertible privilege attached, and the variety into which 
they are convertible is about as diversified. Besides all 
this, conditions of conversion differ still more widely 
so much so that scarcely two are to be found alike. 
They are as full of ideas to attract the buyer as is the 
antique furniture business. Therefore, taking all this, 
together with the somewhat novel fundamental princi- 
ples of convertibles, it occasions but little surprise that 
so many of the bankers, to say nothing of investors, 
are frequently handicapped for detailed information 
upon this subject, which has been largely due to the 
lack of any comprehensive literature bearing upon it. 

As a general proposition, bonds convertible into 
stock are more frequently encountered than other 
classes of convertibles. After that, there is little to 
choose between notes exchangeable for bonds, or one 
class of stock for another. The former slightly pre- 
dominate. 

These investments have enjoyed deserved popularity, 
which is due to the ingenious combination of specula- 
tion and safety by which they are surrounded. There 
are some investors whose belief in them would shame 
a heathen’s devotion to his idol. It is the nearest ap- 
proach, in finance, to ‘‘having your cake and eating it, 
too,” that has been devised. 





An Extra Inducement to the Capitalist 


It must not be supposed that these privileges, which 
have, at times, diffused a generous plenty through the 
pockets of the holders, have been conferred out of 
pure altruism, because, in many instances, they were 
justified upon economic grounds. Stripped of all pre- 
tense, it was this: Some few years ago corporations 
were finding difficulty in financing their immediate 
needs. In order to whet the appetite of the then re- 
luctant public to a point of buying, something out of 
the usual had to be thrown in. That was the principal 
reason; yet there are instances where the companies 
had in mind the reduction of their interest charges, 
which an ultimate conversion into stock would bring 
about. But the public, once getting accustomed to 
this sort of bait, showed little inclination to be greedy 
over a less attractive lure, and, consequently, the fashion 
still prevails. 

Some conditions surrounding convertibles in general 
are these: 

Of paramount importance is the price at which a bond 
may be exchanged for stock, or whatever the securities 
may be. 

There are two basic plans. One, where the conver- 
sion is of one security into another of equal par value; 
that is to say, by way of an example: a one thousand 
dollar bond into ten shares of stock, each of one hun- 
dred dollars par value. The second, where the security 
to be given in exchange is at a different—usually higher 
—price than the one to be converted. 

Bearing these two plans in mind, it is easy to arrive 
at an understanding of the influence which the fluctua- 
tion in the one security will have upon the other. For 
purposes of illustration, we will take a bond convertible 
into stock, as that class predominates. The principles 
will, of course, apply to all convertibles. 

Let us, first, consider what will happen if, during the 
period when conversion may be effected, there is an 
advance in the price of the stock, and to a point well 
above its exchangeable value. It must be seen at once 
that a proportionate good fortune will fall to the bonds. 
Assuming that conversion may be effected at par, it 
stands to reason that if the stock advances to one 
hundred and ten, the bonds will follow sympathetically, 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES 


BY MONTGOMERY ROLLINS 


and may be sold and the 
profit taken, it not being 
necessary to effect the 
actual conversion in order to get the benefit of the rise. 
But where the conversion is at some other price than par, 
say at one hundred and seventy-five, as in the case of the 
Union Pacific, no advance will accrue to the bonds on ac- 
count of the conversion privilege until the stock rises 
above that figure. And, again, in such a case, suppose it 
advances to one hundred and eighty; this does not mean 
that the bonds will go to one hundred and five, the five- 
point equivalent to the stock advance. This will be under- 
stood when one stops to think that, in exchanging a 
one thousand dollar bond at par for stock at one hun- 
dred and seventy-five per share, only five full shares of 
stock are obtainable, the fractional amount of seventy- 
one one-hundredths shares being adjusted—in the 
Union Pacific case—by giving convertible bond ‘‘ scrip.” 
Therefore, the stock would have to advance some- 
thing less than two per cent. for an advance of every 
one per cent. in the price of the bonds. If conversion 
were at two hundred, the advance would be just 
two to one. To be exact, when the value of Union 
Pacific stock reaches one hundred and eighty, the bonds 
would be worth 102.86, to be at the conversion equality. 


Bonds Which Go Up, but Not Down 


On account of this convertible privilege, bonds may 
rise to an absurdly high figure, if income from them 
is alone to be considered. There is one issue, which is 
quoted in the neighborhood of one hundred and fifty, 
paying the holder less than one per cent. yearly income 
—an unheard-of low rate of interest for a long-time in- 
vestment—but these bonds may be exchanged for stock of 
equal par value, and, as the stock is quoted at a high pre- 
mium, it has carried the price of the bonds along with it. 

The other side of this interesting outlet for money is 
that, conversely, if the price of the stock falls below 
the convertible price, it does not follow that the bond 
will be likewise affected, for it still stands as a fixed 
charge against the property, and entitled to all credit as 
such. These same Union Pacific Railroad Company 
four per cent. bonds, convertible into stock at one hun- 
dred and seventy-five, are a good example. During the 
recent panic, the eccentric course of the market carried 
the price of the common stock of that road to the low 
point of one hundred—seventy-five per cent. below the 
conversion price. If the bonds had acted sympathet- 
ically, they would have fallen to about fifty-seven, a 
quotation out of all reason with their intrinsic value. 
As a matter of fact, during those troublesome days, 
when prices were banging around like empty cans in a 
milk car, they at no time went below seventy-eight 
and a quarter. 

It often happens that the security into which some 
other may be converted i$ selling so much below the 
conversion price that no immediate value is attached to 
the privilege. Then the convertible must be judged by 
its investment value alone, or, at least, if it has a specu- 
lative value as well, it must be aside from that usually 
accompanying the conversion right. 

This is well illustrated by the action of the Union 
Pacific issue at the time of the recent panic, already 
cited. During those feverish times, that, and other 
issues of convertible bonds, maintained a consistent 
level commensurate with market conditions and prices 
of other junior issues of the same corporations, or other 
first mortgage issues of similar worth not having the 
conversion right. They were not unduly affected by a 
decline in the stocks into which they were convertible, 
and which declined far below the converting points. 

So far, we have treated of those issues in which the 
conversion privilege is already operative, but there is 
another class: that in which this privilege becomes 
effective at some future date._ The price-control of the 
stock upon the bonds is less marked the more distant 
this date happens to be. If conversion is impossible 
for ten or a dozen years, the price of the stock, -how- 
ever much above its exchangeable value, will but little 
influence that of the bonds. But, as the time lessens, 
the effect increases until the conversion period begins, 
when the prices—if convertible par for par—must come 
together, suggesting the man with only two teeth, but 
who showed that he was duly thankful, even for small 
blessings, by saying ‘‘ Thank God, they meet!” 

By all this, it will be observed that convertibles act 
sympathetically in price with the securities for which 
they are exchangeable, only as the latter rise above the 
exchangeable prices, and do not fall below those 
prices merely because of such drop. Other conditions 
must be existing: Disturbed money market; impending 
trouble likely to affect the particular company, or some 
such reasons. 

Where the conversion price of the stock does not 
permit of an even division into the face value of the 
bond, there will be a fractional share to be adjusted. 
If a one thousand dollar bond is exchangeable for stock 
at two hundred, we should have no such fraction, for 
five even shares would be received by the one convert- 
ing; but if exchangeable for stock at one hundred and 
forty, seven and one-eighth shares would be the ap- 
proximate number. 
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First Mortgage 
Sinking Fund Railroad Bonds 


To Net 538% 


These bonds are in $1.000 denomination and 
are secured by an absolute First Mortgage on 
all the property of a Steam Railroad, operating 
in one of the richest sections of the North-West, 
including 103 miles of Main Line (51 miles of 
which are in actual operation), together with 
Passenger and Freight Rolling Stock, Yards, 
Terminals, etc., now actually in operation and 
practically sufficient for the entire railroad. 

The features which make these bonds partic- 
ularly desirable for conservative investors are: 

First— The stockholders have a large cash 
investment behind the bonds. 

Second—The construction and equipment of 
the Railroad are of the very highest order. 

d—The property has already demon- 
strated its ability to protect its bonds. 

Fourth—The Railroad occupies a position of 
unique strategic impor ance and controls 
absolutely the traffic of a wealthy territory. 

Fifth—The controlling interests inthis Rail- 
road have invested large sums in Industries 
along its line. 

Sixth—Considering the quality of the invest- 
ment, the net income return is excellent, 
and the bonds should materially advance 
in price within a reasonable time. 


Application will be made to list these bonds on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Write for Circular No. 661H 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


181 LaSalle St. CHICAGO. 














Sound Investments 
of Growing Value 


In recent goers there has been phenomenal 
growth in the field of electric lighting and 
street railways. It is almost certain that the 
future expansion will assume equally large pro- 
portions, due to the fact that the business rep- 
resents a public necessity, and has an earning 
power of great stability and steady growth. 

We have been identified with the financing of 
some of the largest and most important street 
railway and electric lighting corporations in 
this country. Our Cireular No. 74 _ de- 
scribes several investments of this type, which 
we recommend as being among the highest 
grade issues now available. Furthermore, we 
are confident that they will prove to be invest- 
ments of growing value. 

We execute commission orders upon the New 
York Stock Exchange, allow interest on de- 
posits subject to draft, or on money placed with 
us pending its investment, 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Streets, New York 
Branch Offices:—Albany, N.Y. Chicago, Il1. Boston, Mass. 
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Don’t Speculate—tInvest 


in the safest of all known securities 


City, County and School Bonds 
%—-45—6—% 


Sold for Cash or on Easy Monthly Payments 
Your principal is safe, your interest sure, and 
your investment readily convertible into cash 
any time. Whether you have large or small 


amounts to invest, write us. 


Booklet, etc., FREE 


THE NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Dept. F, Columbus, Ohio. 





6” Your surplus money can be made 6” 


to earn you 6% and be secure. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION SHARES 
Pay 3% July and January on money secured by mortgage 
on improved Birmingham, Ala,, real estate. 
$50.00 Shares withdrawable on demand with interest to 
date, Write for Circular. 217 N. 21st Street, 
F, M. JACKSON, Pres., Birmingham, Ala. 












The settlement of this fractional share may be 
worked out in various ways, either by the company 
paying for it in cash, or by issuing convertible bond 
*‘scrip,” so-called, which may be exchanged for stock, 
when presented in aggregate amounts equal to the con- 
version price of full shares. Some companies provide, 
however, that if it is not presented in just even 
amounts, other ‘‘scrip” will again be given for the 
excess amounts, which is by far more equitable. The 
idea of giving either cash or ‘‘ scrip” is simply to ad- 
just the one fractional share, whatever the amount of 
bonds may be that is turned in at a single conversion. 
In other words, neither of these methods of adjust- 
ment would permit of a cash or ‘‘scrip” payment 
equal to or in excess of the conversion price of one 
share of stock; the intention is always to give the 
maximum number of shares which the par value of the 
bonds calls for, adjusting the difference as above. 

Some companies will only give stock in exchange 
for bonds when presented in amounts evenly divisible 
by the conversion price of a share. That is to say, in 
such an event fourteen thousand dollars in bonds would 
have to be presented for a conversion into stock at one 
hundred and forty, unless bonds were in denominations 
of less than one thousand dollars. Many brokers at all 
times advise this latter plan, to entirely avoid the 
matter of the fractional share—by obtaining bonds in 
such amounts that there will be no remainder when 
converted. 


Watch the Conversion Period 


Also of great importance is the time when conversion 
may be accomplished. Often this privilege begins when 
the bonds are issued, and terminates only with their 
maturity or redemption. Again, it is set forward to 
some future date, and then exists for a limited period. 
And so on. Ignorance upon this point has caused the 
loss of many substantial profits which, otherw:se, 
would have accrued to the holders. 

Where a bond is convertible into stock, and the 
latter is paying dividends—no conversion would -be 
likely to take place otherwise—it is the almost universal 
rule that the company will, at the time of conversion, 
allow the holder the accrued interest upon the bond, 
and charge against him the accrued dividend upon the 
stock, at the current dividend rate, the difference to be 
paid in cash by one party to the other. Companies 
differ, however, as to fixing the time from which to com- 
pute the dividend; some from the date when the last 
dividend was paid; others from when it was declared; 
andsoon. These points should always be made sure of. 


The Closed Season for Conversion 


Where the conversion is made into a stock, the ma- 
jority of companies do not permit of its being done 
during the period when the stock transfer books are 
closed for the payment of a dividend or for other pur- 

oses. 

4 There are but few convertible bond issues which do 
not carry a right of redemption prior to maturity. 
This is a matter that must not be lightly regarded, for 
a valuable conversion privilege may be lost to the 
holder on account thereof; or a bond which could be 
sold at a high premium, on account of its value for 
conversion, may be called for payment at par or a 
small premium, and, unless the notice of call is discov- 
ered in time, the right to convert will lapse. 

The right to redeem is very largely limited to interest 
dates, and after notice published in papers of general 
circulation in one or more named cities. 

A registered bond generally safeguards the holder in 
the foregoing respects, as almost all trust deeds provide 
that a notice of intention to redeem must be mailed to 
every registered holder affected; but read your bond in 
regard to this. 

Securities of this class are constantly gaining in pop- 
ular favor. New issues are coming out with increasing 
frequency. In fact, the variety is becoming somewhat 
picturesque, for, recently, the proprietors of a combi- 
nation of farming properties have offered bonds secured 
thereon which are convertible into stock. The thought 
of what kind of ‘‘ stock ” may enter one’s mind in such 
a way that, however great his respect for Dr. Holmes’s 
memory, it would be hard for him to avoid the sug- 
gestion of a pun. 


Safe Investment With Possible Profits 


In summing up, convertible securities combine ele- 
ments of safety together with a very possible specula- 
tive profit, which, if the other usual safeguards in 
selecting investments are exercised, recommend them 
to one’s serious consideration. The argument is largely 
in favor of the convertible attachment, everything else 
being equal, so far as it is likely to profit the investor. 

A certain financial writer says: ‘*Convertibility is a 
kind of premium which is put on the future, but which 
relieves the lender of capital from assuming any of 
what might be called the risks of growth.” 

Finally, then, although the author would not expect 
his writings to prove so infallible as Holy Writ, he does 
believe that if a good, reliable banking house be con- 
sulted by those in quest of such investments as are here 
described, the outcome will be at least a happy one, so 
far as a reasonable rate of interest is concerned, on top 
of which advances in price may occur by which they 
may profit amazingly. 
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The Soundest 
Securities Obtainable 


Of all investment securities, sound bonds 
are the most satisfactory. 

Because high class bonds are the only form 
of investment securities that pay a substantial 
profit while providing absolute protection of 
principle and interest. 

In buying bonds, whether of large or small 
denomination, it is important to purchase your 
investment from a Bond House of the highest 
character. 

For the character of the Bond House is one 
of the best guarantees of the character of the 
investment. 

In our many years of bond selling we have 
made it our policy to handle only those bonds 
which combine inherent stability and profit- 
earning power. 

We carefully study the investment require- 
ments of our clients. And because of a knowl- 
edge of bonds born of long experience we are 
enabled to recommend the dest bonds which 
fit the needs of every class of investors. 

Such services means an assurance of the high- 
est returns consistent with absolute safety. 

Bonds of the type we have listed here are 
indicative of the type of securities we recom- 
mend to our customers. No more substantial 
investment securities can be found for the man 
of large or small means. 


Street’s Western Stcble Car-Line 5% 


Se ae rae eee PF  ” 
Manistee & North Eastern Ry. 5's yield 5.25% 








Boston & Maine Ry. 4'4’s yield 4.00% 
Whiting Lumber Co. 6’s yield 6.00% 
State of Durango 5's yield 5.20% 


We offer a general linc of municipal, rail 
road and other public utility bonds at prices 
to yield from 31% to § per cent. 

If you have a large or small amount of 
money available for investment or expect to 
have it at any time in the future, you will be 
interested in looking over our circular D. W. 
which has just been issued. It will be sent 
without charge on application. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


BANKERS 
149 Broadway, New York 
Chicago, 140 Dearborn St. Boston, 28 State Strect 
Philadelphia, 421 Chestnut Street 

















The Supremacy of Bonds 
As an Investment 
County, City, Town, School 


AND 


Public Service Corporation Bonds 


The present perfected form of Bonds is the embodi- 
ment of the knowledge and wisdom gained through half 
a century of experience, and they are a thoroughly 
scientific investment. 

The Bonds offered Investors by this House are lim- 
ited to those of the greatest dependability, and in which 
we have already invested our own money after satisfying 
ourselves, first—that the Bonds are absolutely safe and 
sound, and second, that they are adapted to the require- 
ments of Investors who are Investing for Income in 
Conservative Securities, 

Our Business is conducted with National, State, and 
Savings Banks, Estates, Trustees, Fraternal Orders, 
Insurance Companies and other Institutions, as well as 
with Private Investors, to whom we extend our full 
services, without charge, in the selection of Bonds 
suitable to their needs. 

We shall be pleased to have you send for our 
Descriptive Bond Circular S105, and our 
publication entitled ‘* For the Information 
of Conservative Investors,’’ whish is 2 
comprehensive and instructive book. 


H. T. HOLTZ & CO. 


171 LaSalle Street, Chicago 








{® GUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘ SUCCESS MAGAZINE ’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 487 
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CHAS 


WE OFFER $200,000 
OF AN ISSUE OF $500,000 


Tennessee Timber, Coal 


and Iron Co. 


1ST MORT. 6% SINKING FUND 


10-YEAR GOLD BONDS 


OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 


HON. CURTIS GUILD, Jres President, 
BOSTON. MAS 
Ex-Governor of Mas .clinsette, 
President of the American Forestry Association. 


BOSTON, MAS 
Ex-State Fire Marshal of Massachusetts. 
SAMUEL L. POWERS, Treasurer, 
BOSTON, MA 
Counsel for the New England ‘pe Telephone Co. 
PERCY G. BOLSTER, Secretary,, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Counsellor-at-Law. 
HON. W. A. HENDERSON, Gonerat Counsel, 
Ww ASHINGTON, D. 


W. WHITCOMB Vice-Pres.. and General Manager, 











The Editor’s Chat 


Self-Analysis and Health 


OO MUCH introspection is a great health killer. Nerv- 

ous people are always thinking about themselves. 
There seems to be an intimate connection between the 
nerves and the imagination—and in the mind of the 
nervous everything is exaggerated. Every little ache 
or pain is interpreted as a symptom of something 
worse to come. These people are always nagging 
themselves, blaming themselves for eating too much, 
for exposing themselves to draughts; worrying for fear 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


EARN 5% 


on your savings. ‘They should yield as large a return as 
consistent with safety. Let us show you how the savings 
deposits of thousands of business and professional men 
and women in all parts of the United States, entrusted to 
our care, have never earned less than 5% for more than 
16 years. During this time our Company has grown 
stronger each year, increased its assets to $2,000,000 and 
accumulated surplus and profits of $150,000. 

Under New York Banking 

Department Supervision 

and our record is open to public examination 
in their files. Earnings start the day we 
receive your money and paid for full time to 
date of withdrawal. 

Write for booklet and full particulars 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO,, 
3 Times Bidg., 42nd St. and Broadway, New York 














Ex-Judge Supreme C ourt of Fan 
General Counsel of the Southern Railway" Co. 
WIL BUR L. LIBBEY, A. I. mM. E., Director, 
BOSTON, MAS 
yner, Member American inetitwibot Mining Ragineess. 
IRA G. HERSEY, Devester, 
BOSTON, MA 
r Beacon Trust Co., Baton: Director Home Savings 
Bank, Bostor 
SAMUEL DIXON, Director, 
MACDONALD, W. VA., 
al Operator, Operating ies 20 Large Collieries. 


they will not sleep, or that their food will hurt them. 
In other words, their eyes are always turned inward. | 
They never see life in a sane, healthful way. They get | The most attractive investment for Savings or Surplus funds that we 
morbid. They make mountains out of mole hills. know of is our 

I know people who, for many years, have carried CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT | 
the thought that they had some incipient disease lurk- | running for two _ or longer, and bearing 6 per cent. interest, pay- 
irig within the system, inherited or contracted, which | able semi-annual 
would sooner or later carry them off. hee angie, are amply secured be first ren deposited in 

What a terrible thing it is to go through life with | /™% amd ate issued in yy of $100. 
such a nightmare staring one in the face! How foolish, 2 = ae, — mbt 1 ” 
and destructive of all power, to live with the specter 
of death constantly by one’s side! Write for Booklet 

To drag through years with the settled conviction CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. . 
that you are not going to live long, that there is some 1042 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
disease gnawing at your vitals which will ultimately 
kill you, not only casts a gloom over yourself and 
those about you, but is also fatal to all efficiency. 

Health and success are so largely dependent upon 
balance, upon symmetry of development, physical and 
mental harmony, that we should do everything pos- 
sible to secure that physical poise which also means men- 
tal and moral poise. A large part of our ills come 
from one-sided development, caused by overstimulating 
some tissue cells and starving others—overfeeding 
and underfeeding. Scientific feeding, therefore, is of 
vast importance. 

Overeating and improper eating are among the curses 
of the world. Think of the people who put all sorts 
of incompatibles into their stomachs at the same time 
and then use all sorts of nostrums to get rid of their bad 
effects. 

One of the most pathetic sights in the world is that 
of a human being struggling hard to carry out his ambi- 
tion yet handicapping himself through his ignorance of 
physical laws. 

What a pathetic figure Carlyle cut in the world— Price 


he security of this investment is assured from 
the fact that the real value of the Company’s prop- 
rty is at least ten times the amount of its total 
rized bonded indebtedness, thus assuring a 
stantial increase in the market value of the 
bonds and leaving a very large margin for the 
hancement of its stock. 
Price 90, to;net 6. 678%, and as a bonus with 
this allotment only, 33% % full-paid capital stock 








spectus and ‘Pe articulars upon application. 


THE DELAWARE FIDELITY TRUST CO. 


i415 Arch Street, Philadelphia 






Texas, the kind 
our cowboys wear. 
Suitable for all 
weathers, pre pee 
factured and so 
by us caeiiicee, direct to the consumer. 
Deseription— Fine quality felt, light tan 
color, with richiy Mexican carved leather 
band, ** never flop” brim, made in two di- 
mensions; brim 8inches, crown 43 inches; 
brim 3} inches, crown 5 inches; a regular 
five dollar hat, sent express 
prepaid, special price . 


State size. Order today. Your money refunded 
if you aren't satistied. Address Dept. A., 


HOUSTON HAT CO., "Pes | 












PREPAID 




























) Does Your Money Earn 


SAVE ROOM, 
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J. FRANK CULLEN, San Diego, Cal. 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 














**Baby’s Best Friend’’ 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’ s relieves and 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and S n. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refill- 
able boxes—the ‘‘Box that Lox,’’ with Mennen’s face on 
top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 
Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen’s Chemical &. under 
the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 154 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Yaleum Toilet i. 

has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 
GERHARD rays = GOo., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap, (blue wrapper) , 

Specially prepared for the nursery No Samples 


Mennen’s Sen yous Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor—Sold ealy at Stores 


DONT BLAME 
THE REEL 


if it fails you at a critical moment. 
Don’ t give it a chance to fail you— 
use “3-in-One” and it never will! 
This oil keeps the reel’s sen- 
sitive mechanism in perfect 
order, “3-in-One” is the 
one sure and safe reel 
lubricant. Won't 























Con- 
tains no 
acid, It abso- 
lutely prevents 
rust. Apply it to rod 
joints, they will come 
“ff aparteasily. Use onrod, 

pS —it’s good for wood—pro- 
motes pliability. Rub on line, 
prevents rotting. Trial bottle 
i sent FREe by 3 INI OIL CO., 


























“| MADE. $2400-0° 
INABOUT 2 MONTHS 


writes one man a few months after becoming my 
copcecentative in my big CO-OPERATIVE REAL ESTATE 
No experience necessary; this man had 
none. I will teach you the business by mail and 
appoint you my SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. You can 
work all or part of the time. A splendid Cs a 
nity for men WITHOUT CAPITAL to become INDEPEND- 
ENT. Let me explain my offer and send you my FREE BOOK. 
HERBERT HURD, Pres. Gray Realty Co., 258 Reliance Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


POWER In The A.B.C. AUTO 


Power to go up the epee est hills or run at AHEAD 
80 milesan hour. Yet Simple, Practical, 

Safe and Durable. Easy to oper. 
ate —not complicated — no 
repairs. The most perfect 
type of reliable, low -priced 
automobile. 16 to 35 h. p; 
- or water cooled engine; 
2, 8, or 4 passenger bodies. 

Write today for FREE Cat- Solid or 
alogue. Address Pneumatic Tires 


A. B. C, MOTOR VEHICLE MFG, CO., 3927 Morgan St., St.Louis, Mo. 


Government Positions 


were made to Civil Service places 

45,837 Appointments ¥° ring the past year. Excellent 
opportunities for young people. Each i we instruct by mail thousands of 
persons who pass these examinations and a large share of them receive 
appointments to life positions at $840 to $1,500 a year. 











If you desire a posi- 


tion of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing full 
information about all government examinations and questions recently used 
by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 










of responsibility and trust commanding good salaries, are open 
for trained nen. No business or profession offers such oppor- 
tunities, Look at the men now occupying high positions who 
have risen from the ranks. And if you are interested in secur- 
ing a good paying ees eo yy? ad 


GRA 
THE GRADEN SYSTEM OF RAILROAD TRAINING. 523 Schofield ‘Building, Cleveland, 0. 
SECURED 
OR FEE 


PA TEN T RETURNED 


Send sketch for free report as to patentability. 
GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO INVENT 
With yaluable List of Inventions Wanted sent fre. ONK MILL. 
LION DOLLARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents advertised free‘in World’s Progress; sample free. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


(Formerly Evans, Wilkens & Co.) 


GREATEST MONEYMAKER, WOMEN OR 
MEN, $150.00 MONTHLY. SAMPLE FREE. 
Cc. i. Horner Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 














Exaggerating Trifles 


ou can always take aman’s measure by the way in 
which little annoyances and petty vexations affect 
him. If he exaggerates them, talks a great deal about 
them, spends valuabl+ time fussing over them, you 
know that he is not a big-souled man. 

The habit of making a fuss over a little thing, of 
exaggerating the importance of what, to great characters, 
would be but a trifling annoyance, is not only indicative 
of smallness and narrowness of nature, but is also 
demoralizing and weakening. 

The really large man will not allow himself to be 
troubled by trifles. If he wants to go anywhere, he does 
not make a great ado because it rains, is hot, is muddy, 
or because he ‘‘ does not feel like it.” This would be 
too small, too picayune for the broad, large-minded 
character. 

Some people are upset by the least obstruction thrown 
in their path. They ‘‘go all to pieces” over some- 
body’s blunder—over a stenographer’s mistake or a 
clerk’s error. Large natures rise above such trifles. 

Some men do splendidly when they have the en- 
couragement of good business, the tonic of good times; 
but when business is dull and goods remain on the 
shelves unsold, or they have any little discord in their 
home, they are all upset. They are like children, they 
need to be encouraged all the time, for they can not 
work under discouragement. 

“*I have seen men lose their temper and waste 
energy swearing at a knot in ashoestring, or something 
else just as insignificant. The foolish or ill-tempered 
have no range in their scale. Small, irritating things 
come to and ‘ tag’ us all; but the only way to conquer 
them is simply to smile and ‘ pass them up.’”’ 


wo 
The Strain to Keep Up Appearances 


[Continued from page 490] 


There are plenty of people, in all of our large cities, 
who do not allow themselves enough to eat, and practice 
all sorts of pinching economy at home, for the sake of 
keeping up appearances in society. 

Whatterrible inconvenience, hardship, and suffering we 
endure on account of other people’s eyes and opinions! 
What slaves, what fools we make of ourselves because of 
what other people think! How we scheme and contrive 
to make them think we are other than we really are. 

It is other people’s eyes that are expensive. It is 
other people’s eyes that make us unhappy and discon- 
tented with our lot, that make us strain, and struggle, 
and slave, in order to keep up false appearances. 

The suit, the hat must be discarded, not because they 
are badly worn, but because others will think it strange 
that we do not change them. 

The effect of all this false living, this constant practise 
of deception in appearances, in our manner of living, 
our dress, is undermining the American character, ruin- 
ing our genuineness, making us superficial, unreal, false. 

No man can really respect himself, when he is 
conscious that he is sailing under false colors. 

If you are wearing clothes and living in luxury 
which you can not afford, these things label you all 
over with falsehood, and are perpetual witnesses against 
you. There is only one possible result upon the 
character of falsehood, whether acted or ‘spoken, and 
that is perpetual deterioration. It does not matter 
whether you wear lies, tell lies, or act lies, the effect 
upon your character is the same. 

Trying to make people think that you are better off 
than you really are is a boomerang which strikes back 
with a fatal rebound. It is impossible for you very 
long to pretend, successfully, one thing and be another, 
for your reality is always asserting itself. 

Do not deceive yourself into thinking that good 
clothes, that a palatial home, can make a man or a 
woman. All the wealth in the world could not raise 
manhood one degree in the scale of excellence. 

It is spending upward, living upward, living in hon- 
esty, in simplicity; living the real life, the life that is 
worth while, that will produce the finest character and 
give the greatest satisfaction. 

Not long ago I was visited by a dear friend who has 
the courage to live the simple life, even in the midst of 
the pyrotechnical social life in New York. This man, 
who has not laid up a thousand dollars, has a magnifi- 
cent character, strong, vigorous, yet sweet, gentle, kind. 
He envies no one; bows to no one; he has a superb 
independence; he walks like a conqueror. He has no 
anxiety about the future. He lives a full, complete life 
as he goes along. The moment one enters his atmo- 
sphere he is conscious that he is in the presence of a 
rich personality. 

It does not require so much courage to live the life 
we can afford; to be genuine, true, indifferent to what 
our neighbors think or say. Even those who are 
wealthy will think more of us for this manly, this 
womanly independence. 

Every one owes it to himself to live a real life, 
whether he is rich or poor; to be, and not to seem. 
He owes it to himself at least to be genuine. 

‘*Paint me as I am, warts and all, or I will not pay 
you for the picture,” exclaimed Oliver Cromwell to the 
painter who was smoothing his rude features in a por- 
trait. This is the sort of rugged honesty that is sorely 
needed to-day. 
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MESMERIZED 
A Poisonous Drug Still Freely Used 





Many people are brought up to believe that coffee is 
a necessity of life, and the strong hold that the drug 
has on the system makes it hard to loosen its grip even 
when one realizes its injurious effects. 

A lady in Baraboo, writes: ‘‘l had used coffee for 
years; it seemed one of the necessities of life. A few 
months ago, my health, which had been slowly failing, 
became more impaired, and | knew that unless relief 
came from some source, | would soon be a physical 
wreck. 

**1 was weak and nervous, had sick headaches, no 
ambition, and felt tired of life. My husband was also 
losing his health. He was troubled so much with in- 
digestion that at times he could eat only a few mouth- 
fuls of dry bread. 

‘*We concluded that coffee was slowly poisoning us, 
and stopped it and used hot water. We felt somewhat 
better, but it wasn’t satisfactory. 

“Finally, we saw Postum advertised, and bought a 
package. I followed directions for making carefully, 
allowing it to boil twenty minutes after it came to the 
boiling point, and added cream, which tumed it to the 
loveliest rich-looking and -tasting drink | ever saw served 
at any table, and we have used Postum ever since. 

‘1 gained five pounds in weight in as many weeks, 
and now feel well and strong in every respect. My 
headaches have gone, and | am a new woman. My 
husbands’s indigestion has-left him, and he can now 
eat anything.” ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 

Read ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and full 
of human interest. 
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The Owl Car 


[Continued from page 507] 


ham,” suggested Sheehan, ‘‘ why I’ve got some right 
here. Ut’s too bad ter lave him out, an’ he the hungriest 
of the bunch.” 

““1’m_ afraid’—trembled the mother, with half a 
smile upon her lips. 

““Why, of course he can’t eat ham!” laughed Mrs. 
Parker. Her wrinkled face looked anxious. 

She placed her hand gently upon the shawl, with the 
instinctive woman-protection of the young. 

Parker dared again. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘1’m not like the kid. 
slice would go mighty well. If youll sell-—” 

**Sell nothin’,” broke in Sheehan, tossing out a 
greasy package and a loaf of bread. ‘‘Put’er on. | 
yaary th’ ol’ woman can dig up somethin’ fer Sun- 

ay.” 

Parker threw off his coat and with it the last vestige 
of his dignity. It was a sight worth while to watch 
him bending over the sputtering, greasy slices, while 
Hammond stooped by the stove door and forced in 
wood until the stove was a bright red. 

Parker rose from over the stove, holding a sizzling 
morsel upon the end of a stick. 

“Done well enough, Mary ?” 

“Yes, John.” 

He placed it between two thick slices of bread and 
handed it to her, with another one for the mother. 

With the black coffee it tasted better to her than 
anything she had eaten for along while. There was 
enough to go around, including the motorman and 
conductor left there in the dark car. Sheehan went out 
with it and returned with his face all grins. 

‘‘ Oughter seen their eyes stick out! Faith, they 
could n't belave, ut true till they ’d closed their grinders 
on ut! 

The baby alone fretted. At first, under the influence 
of the heat, she had dozed; but now, at the smell of 
food, she rebelled at the unjust discrimination. 

‘*It’s ashame, ’ cooed Mrs. Parker, petting it through 
the shawl. 

And there wasn’t one of the men who wouldn't 
have walked five miles to get milk for it. Hammond 
reached for his coat, when the door opened and the man 
who had disappeared entered, drenched to the skin. His 
sodden hat was glued to his forehead and his feet were 
mud splashed to his knees. He smiled awkwardly, self 
consciously, as he drew a bottle from his pocket. 

“I’ve gut a kid at home,” he apologized, as he 
handed the milk to the eager mother. 

After he had drunk his coffee, he spread out his legs 
comfortably and settled into a doze. And whenever 
any one moved after that, it was on tip-toe. 

‘“Now,” said Mrs. Parker, after the baby had drunk 
the warm milk, ‘‘ you let me hold it for a while and 
see if you can steal a wink of sleep. Yes, you mind 
me,” she commanded, as the mother protested. Wwe 
won’t get started for an hour yet and you’ll need all 
your strength when you get home.” 

The little woman was sound asleep in five minutes. 

Parker turned to Hammond. 

‘*You’re a neighbor of mine, | believe,” 
a trace of embarassment. 

‘*Yes,” answered Hammond. 

The older man’s face had grown genial. Now it 
brightened openly. He held out his hand. 4 

“Say, ” he confessed, “I’ve been a downright snob. 
And I’ve been through enough to know better!” 

Hammond grasped his hand. 

**| guess we ’re all snobs at times. 
get into close enough touch with people. 

= Maybe that’s it. Say, that fellow over there is all 
right, isn’t he?” 

‘* Every one is, ” grinned Hammond. 

“* By thunder, ‘that’s the truth !”” he exploded. 

His wife, patting the sleeping child, smiled up at him 
affectionately. She saw in his face her old sweetheart. 
She had seen how of late they had drifted away from 
the real things—had seen and yet drifted with him. 
When one is childless at sixty-eight, it is hard to keep 
in touch with the world. With a little spasmodic hug, 
she drew the baby closer to her. It cried and the 
mother, awaking, reached over and took it eagerly. 
Mrs. Parker's eyes grew dim as she moved her chair 
closer to her husband. Her arms for a moment felt 
very empty. 

“Tired, Mary?” he asked tenderly. 

“A little bit.” 

He placed his arm about her and drew her gray head 
to his shoulder and there she rested, forgetting the ache 
in her breast. 

As suddenly as it had vanished, the car sprang to 
life again as the connection was renewed with the 
broken wires. The windows warmed yellow paths 
through the misfing rain. 

As the party all hurried down, after making the stove 
safe and closing the door of their shelter behind them, 
they found the motorman and conductor waiting to 
meet them, like old friends. 

Re Every one aboard?” asked the conductor, cheerily. 

‘Let ’er go!” shouted Sheehan. 

The bell sounded twice and the last car took its 
course through the drizzle again as though nothing at 
all had happened. 
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” The Servant Problem and the 
Mistress Problem 
By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


nE day I listened to a woman lecture on ‘‘Our 
Domestic Muddle.” Of course her topic was ser- 
vants. She laid the blame on the quality of American 
help. In away she was in the right—then she wasn’t. 
Here and there in the audience was a man keenly inter- 
estea, and why should n’t he be? Frequently, more 
than his wife, he is to be pitied in the heart of a domes- 
tic muddle. He pays big enough wages to hire com- 
petent labor, for such sloppy, imperfect service as sets 
every nerve ajar. At the end of a day’s labor, he is 
er.titled to rest in a peaceful, well-ordered home, and to 
enjoy perfectly cooked, neatly served meals. Often 
he can not do this. ' walked home from that lecture 
with a man, who has some odd theories of his own for 
straightening out the domestic muddle. 
=_> _ 
‘IN so many cases,” said he, “‘it is the women who 
are wrong. They do not set about housekeeping 
in a businesslike way. Do you suppose I would let an 
inexperienced clerk come into my office and run my 
business? Great Scott! I would be in a bankruptcy 
court in six weeks, if I followed such a system. Still, 
that is what women are doing all over the country. 
Do you wonder men ‘go broke’ so often as they do? 
| pity, from the bottom of my heart, many a poor fellow 
who goes down and out, because | know that, although 
he lays no blame on his wife—to the public at least 
she is the responsible party. The waste and extrava- 
gance which go on in an ill-regulated household have 
dire results. {! had known so many badly managed 
homes that for years | remained a bachelor. When | 
did choose a wife, it was not only because she was a 
sweet, attractive, companionable woman, but also 
because she believed, as | did, that the mistress of a 
home ought to know how to conduct the business of it 
as intelligently as her husband runs his office or store. 
The consequence is that in our home there has never 
been anything of the domestic muddle, and no long 
tenure of bad servants, such as some housewives endure. 
When an incompetent, hopeless of ever becoming any- 
thing more than an incompetent, drifts into our kitchen, 
she is retained just as long as | would keep an utterly 
useless clerk. The difficulty with some women is, 
they hang on to any sort of help, half fearfully, half 
hopefully—there is a dread of striking something worse 
and so the home becomes a pitiful place.” 


_ => 


"Tat man had a score of odd theories; some of them 
seemed impracticable, a few were eminently sensi- 
ble. He believes that our Government will some day 
demand that all immigrants be trained in some field of 
labor, otherwise that they be detained at Ellis Island, 
with ignorance counting as sorely against them as 
poverty or disease. He foresees Government training 
schools, where the foreign woman must win a diploma 
for some useful branch of labor before she goes out to 
seek wages. He prophesies the day will come when a 
woman, before she marries, must pass a sort of civil 
service examination to prove she is competent to care 
for a home, to manage servants, bring up children, nurse 
the sick, and do, with her own hands, any sort of house- 
hold labor. Such a millenium might be brought to pass 
by a generation or two of sensible mothers and advanced 
legislation; only we can scarcely hope to see it! 
= = 
“EARS ago, while in newspaper work, | was assigned 
to interview six of the famous old women of the 
time. Among them was Elizabeth Stoddard, wife of 
the poet, Richard Henry Stoddard. She chose to talk 
of the servants she remembered in her childhood. 

** Often,” she said, ‘‘1 look on aghast at the trouble 
women have with their domestics, and gener ally my pity 
is for the servants. The cry is all about ‘ignorant, 
incompetent help’ —there are quite as many ‘ignorant, 
incompetent mistresses.’ Oh, there are bad servants, 
thousands of them; still, a sensible, efficient mistress 
can work wonders with a green girl, provided she sets 
about her task with patience and in the right spirit. 
Sixty or seventy years ago, the domestic problem was 
an unknown phrase. The mistress of a well-ordered 
home, was thoroughly acquainted with every branch of 
household work. She could bake, brew, spin, sew, 
wash, iron, scrub, and cook. ‘She did not live long 
enough to learn that there is indignity in- household 
labor, nor was she ashamed to do anything she could 
do well. Her help was a recruit from the family of 
some neighbor or farmer, who had more daughters than 
houseroom. Such girls went out to do household labor 
in the self-respecting spirit that a young woman to-day 
takes up teaching or any profession. We never called 
our help ‘servants,’ they bore the good New England 
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In Touch With 





The railroad president to-day spends 
the greater portion of the summer at his 
country home renewing his energy. He 
keeps in touch with his railroad system 
over the telephone. 

He may be one hundred miles or more 
away from headquarters, yet his office and 
the principal business centers of the coun- 
try are within talking distance. 


He is notified immediately when any- 
thing important occurs; his advice and 
direction are asked and given over the 
telephone; the machinery of the road goes 
on. 

Each day, at the noon hour or in the 
early morning or late afternoon, he con- 
ducts his business over the long distance 
line. 


He is in touch with his world. 

Through the day he has been renewing 
his energy — sailing, driving, or playing 
golf—making himself more fit for the busier 
season and able at all times to handle a 
larger system and a larger volume of busi- 
ness than the railroad president of two 
decades ago. 

This is simply an illustration which ap- 
plies to every busy man, whether he be 
railroad president, merchant, manufacturer 
or professional man. 

It shows the importance of universal 
service, which is the constant aim of the 
Associated Bell Companies—of one system, 
extending to every nook and corner of the 
United States, keeping ail localities within 
speaking distance of one another. 


Long Distance Bell Service is universal in two ways— 
in its extension to all localities and in its application 


to all human activities. 


Whatever your interests, it 


will advance them economically, certainly, constantly. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


One Policy, 


One System, 


Universal Service 
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We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business, and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
in America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 
any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with 
your present occupation. Our co-opeative department will give you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other institution in 
the world. Get your name on your own Real Estate Signs — big money in it. 
A Thorough Commercial Law Course FREE to Each 
Representative. Write for 62-page book, Free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 2956 Reaper Block, Chicago 
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OR MORE A MONTH 


One box ball alley costing $150, took in $513 the first 
fifty-one days at Sullivan, Indiana. Two other alleys 
mg $365, took in $1,372.95 in five months. Four 
large alleys costing $840, took in $1,845.20 in fifty- 
nine days, more than $900 a month. Why not start in this 
business in your own town? Both men and women go wild 
with enthusiasm: bring their friends, form clubs and play for 
hours. Players set pins with lever—no pin boy toemploy. Alleys 
can be set up or taken down quickly. Write for illustrated booklet 
explaining EASY PAYMENT PLAN. Send for it today. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., 501 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

























Act Promptly and Avoid Suffering From Hay Fever 


The Nasalfilter prevents you from breathing any pollen or dust, the causes 
of hayfever. Made of Sterling silver, fitted with fine mesh cloth, changeable 
\ at will. Order a Nasalfilter at once and save suffering all the seasou. 


PRICE, $2.00. Write for Booklet. ) 
UNIVERSAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 438 Globe Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
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name of ‘help.’ They lived up to the name. The 
were strong-armed, willing, and capable—worthy of 
the love and trust we often gave them. America has 
changed mightily. There are a score of reasons: the 
immense tide of immigration to our country, sudden- 
won fortunes, a mad chase after social success, and the 
different ideals of what a home ought to be. I can’t see 
what we have got for it: perhaps more ease and com- 
fort; also, a change from simple living to nervous pros- 
tration.” 


] NEveER forgot a touching story Mrs. Stoddard told, and 
its sequel. Her door was opened for me by a sweet, 
refined-looking girl. 

“Did you notice my maid?” asked Mrs. Stoddard. 
I said | did. 

“‘ Although I pay Alice wages and she does my work,” 
explained the old lady, ‘‘she is more like a daughter 
than a hired helper. 1 had had maids, one after another, 
who had come and gone, when I engaged this German 
girl. She did her work faithfully and well, and 1 
treated her with the kindly consideration | always have 
given my help. One-night, when | went down to the 
kitchen, | found her in tears. She was not in trouble 
or pain, and it did not seem to be a fit of homesickness, 
but in halting, broken English, she made me understand. 
Suddenly I realized, as | never had before, what a strange 
gulf stretches between the two women who are mistress 
and maid. The girl looking across it, sees pleasure, 
ambition, love, and comfort in which she can have no 
share. On her side is toil and loneliness. ‘It is the 
feeling,’ she confessed, ‘that there is no higher place 
one can reach. There is an aloneness in household 
service which no woman knows unless she has tried it.’ 
I can not say that every mistress should treat every 
helper as | do my maid, to-day, after her years of loving 
service. 

Some years later, the newspapers told the story of 

Alice and her mistress. For months, Mrs. Stoddard 
lay dying, health and heart broken by the loss of a 
gifted son. Her husband, aged and blind, seldom left 
her side. The guardian and comfort of the stricken 
home was the young German girl who, in return for her 
mistress’s friendship and loyalty gave such loving 
devotion as no money could have bought. When Mrs. 
Stoddard passed away, Alice took her place at the 
grave, among a little group of the most scholarly and 
distinguished men of our day. At the close of the 
funeral services, the old blind poet announced to his 
friends his wife’s last wish, that the girl, who had 
given a daughter's loving, faithful service, should 
become his daughter by adoption and heir to their few 
possessions. Stoddard lingered only a year or two in 
loneliness and darkness, but every hour was cheered by 
the gentle care of his adopted daughter. From the 
annals of service this instance stands out as one of rare 
devotion from ‘‘the stranger within our gates.” 


+ + 
What Women Might 
Do for Their Towns 


[Continued from page 499] 


science and music. It was studying them with intelli- 
gence and vigor. 

During the year of the strike, the literature department 
studied Elizabethan drama, and the scientific depart- 
ment studied the geological formation of the Connec- 
ticut Valley. 

In that town the Village Improvement Society is a 
thing by itself. To it belong a handful of public-spir- 
ited men and women. They have been busy planting 
trees, keeping the residence part of the town clean, but 
they have not been able to clean up the filthy business 
streets. 


Why Not Prehistoric Pottery? 


The career of this club can be paralleled in every 
state of the Federation. There are few women’s clubs 
which do not have classes with subjects such as ‘‘ The 
Beheading of John as a Pivotal Point of History,” or 
which can not find a number of women ready to put 
in a hard winter’s work on the study of prehistoric 
pottery. A woman interested in the club movement 
of America once questioned a club president: 

‘* But why prehistoric pottery ?”’ 

‘*Why not prehistoric pottery?” returned the pres- 
ident. 

A woman who had battled to have the club take an 
active part in the life of its city gave reasons ‘‘ why not 
prehistoric pottery ?” 

‘*Study is a good thing,” she said, ‘‘ but the woman 
who would neglect her children and let her house go 
untidy for the study of prehistoric pottery and Eliza- 
bethan drama would not be respected in her commu- 
nity, and since the Woman’s Club avows its purpose 
to be sweetness and light, why should it not be judged 
by as severe a standard as we judge the individual ?” 

It is hard to believe that the heart of woman natu- 
rally yearns for knowledge of the ‘‘ Prehistoric Pueblo 
Indians,” or that it twines around subjects like ‘‘Classic 
and Proportionate Sizes and Measurements.” Or that 
the ‘‘ Present State of Higher Criticism” touches the 
nearest interest of a woman’s club of a hundred women 
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jn a medium sized Indiana town. There is no reason 
on earth, of course, why women, if they feel compelled 
to discuss these questions, should not do so. But it is 
difficult to believe that subjects like these are very 
close to the heart of the average woman. 


What Women Did for Flemington 


Here is another bit of club history. Nine years ago 
the Flemington Woman’s Club was formed in New 
Jersey. It began with only twenty-eight active and 
five associate members. At first, like so many wo- 
men’s clubs which are not formed for the specific pur- 
pose of remedying some abuse, the work was purely 
of a self-culture kind. But, unlike the club before 
described, the ladies found some work they liked bet- 
ter. They realized that there was no reading-room in 
town, so they hired one forthwith, at a cost of three 
hundred dollars a year and some hard work. That 
library, so modestly begun, has now over four thou- 
sand volumes and a librarian; also, a building lot has 
been left it, and a legacy for a library building. Some 
years ago, a village improvement committee was ap- 
pointed. Beginning with the railway stations, which 
were untidy, the committee, by vigorous action, cleaned 
up the town. Four hundred dollars was collected for 
a drinking fountain, which was presented to the town. 
In the rear of the court-house was a large lot belonging 
to the county, inclosed in tumble-down fences, over- 
grown with weeds, and used generally for a dumping- 
ground for worn-out carts. A resident of the town 
gave the committee one hundred dollars, and, with 
this as a foundation, it began soliciting funds to im- 
prove the lot. Workingmen gave a day’s work, carts 
and horses were loaned, fertilizers, seed, trees, and 
shrubs were given. ‘The Woman’s Club kept the park 
in order until three years ago, when the village trustees 
voted a sum for its maintenance. 


An Object Lesson from Massachusetts 


A woman in Massachusetts was sent, by her club, to 
read to a blind man. Being a club-woman, she knew 
the value of cooperation, and at once set about inter- 
esting others in the blind. As a consequence, the 
Massachusetts Association for Promoting the Interests 
of the Adult Blind, was formed, and, through its influ- 
ence, the Massachusetts Legislature appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the condition of the blind within 
the Commonwealth, and to recommend legislation. 

Some ten years ago, the New Jersey Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs, together with New York club women, 
formed a Palisades league. Their object was to buy 
the land immediately bordering the Palisades and turn 
it over to the State for a natural park, for a business 
corporation had already turned its eyes on these orna- 
ments to the Hudson, and was cheerfully blasting them 
away. After ten years the club was successful in its 
plan of preserving the Palisades. 


Culture Is Still Supreme 


A few public-spirited women have been laboring for 
years to wake up the idle, unpatriotic, and complacent 
majority, to make women come together with con- 
certed action on matters of national importance. They 
have been trying to lure clubs away from the exclusive 
sway of the Elizabethan drama. But the shadow of 
Prehistoric Pottery ‘still eclipses the vision of many a 
club woman. There are many groups of women who, 
when some leader informs them that more than ‘‘ two 
million children are working, in the United States, to- 
day,” reply, ‘‘how shocking!” and turn their atten- 
tion back to the Moorish Invasion of Spain. When 
they are further urged to do something practical toward 
stopping this child labor, they turn reproachful eyes 
upon the person and say, ‘‘I beg your pardon, but, 
you know, we are studying.” 

In going over the subjects studied by a large number 
of clubs, it must appear to an unprejudiced observer 





that the women reached out, blindfolded, into the great | 
field of human knowledge and took whatever subjects | 


their hands happened first to fall upon. 
A Hope for Better Things 

Whenever they have organized with a definite pur- 
pose, they have accomplished much. The work of the 
Consumers’ League, the help rendered by women in 
the passage of the pure food laws, are examples of 
what organized women may do. The splendid work 
done in Massachusetts and lowa and other states in re- 
gard to the factory laws relating to women and chil- 
dren are still more important examples. 

And this is precisely what the leading club women 
in the Federation are trying to urge all club women to 
do. The resolutions adopted during the ninth biennial 
urged club women to use their influence for civil ser- 
vice reform, and for the merit system in charitable insti- 
tutions; to recognize their responsibility in having laws 
well enacted and properly administered. It condemned 
newspapers printing sensational details of crimes. It 
recommended educational work looking toward ade- 
quate child labor and compulsory education laws, toward 
well-equipped and cared for schoolhouses, expert su- 
pervision of all school work, training of the hand, and 
instruction in moral principles in all public schools. 

If the club women throughout the country cooper- 
ate with the progressive element in carrying out their 
programme, they will, as one of their leaders puts it, 
find it ‘‘increasingly possible, from year to year, to get 
what they want, if they want it hard enough.” 
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is to-day the only high-grade piano in 
the United States which is made and 


controlled by the direct descendants of 
its original founder. 


All the rest have been forced to 
seek the alliance or amalgamation with 
manufacturers of cheap commercial 
pianos. 





Thus time-honored names have be- 
come mere. trade-marks, lacking every 
vestige of individuality. 

Able to pursue its lofty ideals unfet- 
tered by commercial exigencies, the house 
of Steinway has exerted all its energies 
in but one direction, with the flattering 
result that to-day the Steinway is pro- 
claimed everywhere— 


| THE STANDARD PIANO 
‘“ OF THE WORLD 


Steinway Pianos can be bought of 
any authorized Steinway dealer at 
New York prices, with cost of trans- 
portation added. 

Illustrated catalogue and prices 
sent on request and mention of this 
magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Steinway Hall, 
107 and 109 East 14th Street. New York. ; 
Subway Express Station at the Door. , 
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Health Importance of Floors 
Free from Dust 


The health importance of dustless floors cannot be too 
highly emphasized. A dust-covered floor is actually dangerous, 
because the slightest disturbance will cause the dust and its 
ever-present disease germs to circulate and menace the health 
of everyone within reach. 

To keep floors in a sanitary condition—to keep the atmos- 
phere of schools, stores, offices and public buildings free from dust 
and disease is a really simple matter, easily accomplished by treat- 
ing the floors with 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


If all wooden floors in places where people congregate were thus 
treated danger of contagion would be greatly lessened. ‘ 

Standard Floor Dressing keeps floors in just the proper condition 
to catch every particle of dust ; its germicidal properties destroy all 
bacteria. Besides being a dust preventive Standard Floor Dressing 
is a floor preservative. Makes floors look better, wear 
better and saves in caretakinglabor. It is sold every- 
where in barrels and cans of varying sizes. 

Not intended for household use. 


A Practical Demonstration 


To prove that Standard Oil Dressing will do all 
that we claim for it, we will treat OUR OWN 
EXPENSE a part of one floor in any school, store 
or public building. 

To localities far removed from our agencies, we 
will send free sample with full directions for applying. 
Our book,“ Dust and its Dangers,” mailed on request. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incerporated) 
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ROAST MEATS - 


Hot or Cold, are ren- 
dered more appetizing 


and agreeable by adding, 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Chops, 
Stews, Game, Gravies, 
Salads, Cheese and nearly 
all the courses in a dine 
ner are given 
“that finishing 
touch” by its 
use. It is a 
good digestive. 


See that 

Lea & Perrins’ 
Signature is on 
the Label and 
Wrappers. 


Beware of 

Imitations. 

Joun Duncan's Sons, 
Agents, N. Y. 

















THE JUDSON 


53 Washington Square 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Facine beautiful Washington Square, it is one of the 

coolest hotels in all New York. Convenient to 
busin shopping and amusement districts. The 
management takes pride in making it the city’s most 
homelike hotel. 


Single Rooms, $1.00 Upward 
Room and Bath, $2.00 Upward 
Restaurant on American Plan 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


IT PAYS BIG 


®: éne"wte Motion Pictures 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our In- 
struction Book and **Business Guide” tells all. 
We furnish Complete Outfit with Big Adver- 
tising Posters, ete. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance work and 
songs illustrated. One man can do it. Astonishing 
Opportunity in any locality for a man with a little 
money to show in churches, school houses, lodge halls, 


theatres, ete., [0% i 
tattoeperae Five Cent Theatres i. 
rooms. Motion Pieture Films and Song Slides 


rented. Profits #10 te over $100 per night. 
why not you! It's easy; write to us, we'll tell you how, Catalog free. 


. 55 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Amusement Supply Co. 10388 F Golden Gate Pee San Francisco. 


CONCRETE HOUSES 


COST LESS THAN WOOD 
More handsome than Brick. Durable 
as granite. A Pettyjohn $35.00 con- 
crete block machine, sand, gravel and 
cement are all that is needed. 

Simple, Easy and Quick. 
We furnish full instructions. Save 
= money for yourself or make money by 
= i = selling blocks. Write for catalog 
and suggestions. 


THE PETTYJOHN CO., 681 N. Sixth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


WANTED in every county to sell the 
Transparent Handle Pocket Kaife. 
Big commission paid. From $75 to 8300 

onth can be made. Write for terms. 


—— A in 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No, 53 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 
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“She Is an Actress” 


[Continued from page 495] 


undeserved humiliation on the head of every real actress 
who is trying her best to do what is right and make a 
name and fortune for herself. 

Although every woman on the stage is not an actress, 
the reading public, or a considerable portion of it, has 
come to believe that she is. That sentence embodies in 
it a statement of the fact and the principal reason for it. 
I suppose there should be an answer to every wrong, and 
a solution of every problem, but I am at a loss to know 
just what solution to offer for this question, which seems 
very serious to me. I do not see how the evil is ever go- 
ing to end, unless newspapers and writers are more vera- 
‘cious and more careful in their choice of words. It 
would seem quite as easy to write ‘chorus girl’ or 
‘*ballet dancer’’ as it is to write ‘‘actress."’ While I 
have no doubt the women in humble stage positions have 
oftentimes been similarly humiliated by the widespread 
publicity given to the unfortunately bad conduct of some 
celebrated actresses whose very positions should have 
kept them from wrong-doing, such cases must be in the 
minority. 


Why Many Actresses Shun Public Life 


Either the public press should be more careful in de- 
scribing the relative position of stage folk, or the English 
language is sadly in need of some new expressions. 
Many famous actresses, good women in every sense of 
the word, have been forced, in self-defense, to withdraw 
from every kind of public life outside the theater, in order 
to eliminate, as far as possible, the prying eyes and pen- 
cils of their fellow men and women. 

The actresses we hear of most are young women who 
love to talk—and do—and those others who make up, by 
their pretty faces and figures, their lack of the finer at- 
tributes of womanhood. Our great actresses would have 
been equally as great in one or another walk of life. 
They chose acting because they loved it. They became 
great because they had ability, brains, ambition, a proper 
love of their art, and a becoming desire to know more. 
Such women can not be held down. They deserve better 
than to be classed indiscriminately with hare-brained folk 
who mistake the present for the future, a good time for a 
good name, and popularity for a reputation. 

Although the sequestered life to which many of our 
stars have been forced is a hard one, it has one advantage. 
It separates the women who live in it from the great world 
which does not discriminate, which does not half appreci- 
ate, which points its finger and, with a well-meant but, to 
us, a twisted intent, murmurs: ‘‘She is an actress.” 


?- ¢ 
To Happiness by Trolley 


[Continued from page 511) 


sion. A number of traction officials in various States have 
endorsed the published opinion of the president of the 
Detroit, Ypsilanti, Ann Arbor and Jackson Railway, in 
which he declared that the freight business ceases to be 
profitable to an electric road the moment it begins to in- 
terfere in any way with passenger traffic. 

I found that such cities as Lima and Dayton, Ohio, 
had been practically made anew by the interurbans. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, has an imposing interurban union 
Station. Last year the trolleys brought over five million 
people into Indianapolis, and a large proportion of this 
traffic was in suburbanites whom the new transportation 
had lured out of the congested city to found country 
homes within a radius of thirty miles. 


Electrocuting the Clodhopper 


Mr. J. C. Hutchins, president of the Detroit United 
Railway, has written me of this great movement in 
Michigan: 

‘*The clodhopper of the old days has disappeared from 
the region around Detroit, and, in these days, it would be 
difficult, on the streets of our cities, to distinguish, in as 
far as appearance goes, between the country farmer and 
the city business man."’ 

It was evident that the trolleys were already raising 
educational standards in the country. In numerous in- 
stances along the Lake Shore Electric Railway the coun- 
try school boards were paying the children’s fares to town 
with the funds that formerly supported the district school. 

It is the opinion of a growing number of educators that 
one of the best things a student can do is to live on a 
quiet farm and use the trolley. He has healthy surround- 
ings, plenty of exercise, escapes the temptations and dis- 
tractions of town life, and his studies are benefited 
accordingly. 

President Angell, of the University of Michigan, de- 
clares of the rural trolley: ‘‘I trust that it will do some- 
thing to turn the tide back from city life to country life, 
which would be most beneficial to this country.”’ 

The city theaters are prospering as never before. One 
evening I counted about two hundred people who had 
come in on a single line to attend a single city show. And 
there was little, in their appearance, to differentiate them 
from ordinary city folk. 

In fact, I found the country-jake, the hayseed, the gen- 
uine clodhopper of tradition extraordinarily hard to locate 
in Ohio. He was still flourishing in those isolated villages 
and hamlets without transportation facilities, but they are 
growing steadily rarer in the Middle-West. 


The Tragedy of the Trolleyless Town 


One morning I walked out toS , Ohio, a typical, 
old-time place of about two hundred, with much of the 
rural-picturesqueness which usually disappears at the 
approach of the hustling trolley. S—— is a naive, lov- 
able little village. Every one speaks to you at once, 
without suspicion, and the children, with delightful came- 
vaderie, treat you like an old friend. 

hat immemorial institution, the loafer’s club, oscillates 
between the cracker boxes around the stove in the corner 
grocery and the brand-new settees which the rival grocer 
has put in to stimulate custom. 

As an.institution the cracker-box is being painlessly re- 
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of great interest to 
Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented. Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society.— Always 
in front and back—no bulkiness—no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping or basting. —Can be worn the year 
round. 





Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 
Send for our Fine Mlustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
ternity Skirt”— It’s Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear i¢ ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you—same 
— Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. D Buffalo, N. Y. 
WARNING 
To protect you against disappointment we caution you that the FINE-FORM 
MATERNITY SKIRT is the only “ Maternity Skirt” on the market, as it is the 
only skirt which can always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all substi- 
tutes offered will rise in front during development—a fault so repulsive to every 
woman ol refine’ tastes. No pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment. 
Its special features are protected by patent. 
























[GNORA NCE of the laws of self and 

sex will not excuse infraction of Na- 
ture’s decree. ‘The knowledge vital to a 
happ . successful life has been collected 
in * SEXOLOGY.” 


A Book for Every Home 


(lilustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
It contains in ore volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
poe——_ Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
K nowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
** Sexology ” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads 
of our government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, 
professors and lawyers throughout the country. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Mlustrated, $2.00 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 726 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 

















DEAFNESS 


‘¢The Morley Phone’’ 


A miniature Telephone for 
the Ear—invisible, easily ad- 
justed and entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low sounds and 
whispers plainly heard. Over 
fifty thousand sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. There are but 

few cases of denfness that cannot be 

L benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY COMPANY 
Dept. P, Perry Bldg. 16th and Chestnut Sts., Ptiladelphia. 






















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 



















Memory the Basis 
not All Knowledge 
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. , . creases 
REMEMBER’ ooumes aioe’ condy maeneer | aly ng names, 
WRITE TO-DAY business details, studies, conversation; develops will, 


public speaking, writing, personality. 
Dickson Memory School, 796 Auditorium Bidg,, Chicago. 











[Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by mail 
and guarantee success. Only field not over- 
crowded. My instruction is unequalled because 
ractical, personal and thorough. Easy terms. 
rite for large catalogue. 

CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING, 
Dep. A, Detroit, Mich. 

“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind.” 
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moved by electricity wherever interurban traction ap- 
ars, and with it the ‘ast striking difference between the 
city man and,the country man. 

D—, Ohio,. was a quaint, isolated village with a 
flavor like mellow old wine, and a friendly, handsome, 
badly discouraged postmaster and grocer. 

“A town without a railway might’s well be off the 
earth,’’ he declared. ‘‘It’s just out of it. The people 
have been leaving us in droves.. Now, if we had a trac- 
tion, they'd turn right round, and we'd get from Colum- 
bus @ lot. of the folks back who was born and bred in 
D—, and love it, and would be glad to live. here if they 
had any way of getting to town. And a lot of rich city- 
folk, too. Then mebbe we'd get a factory or so, and all 
get wealthy.”’ 

“Aren't you afraid a trolley would hurt your busi- 
ness?’’ I inquired. 

‘I'd just like to resk it!’’ he cried. ‘‘ There ain't no 
business here to hurt! Jest compare us with Wakefield, 
over the line. I can take you to one store there that 
has more trade than all our stores put together.” 


Where Life Is Still Lonely 


‘*Yes,"’ said a Wakefield storekeeper to me, ‘‘we can 
always spot a boy from D—— when we see him. He's a 
little rougher and more unsophisticated than our boys. 
Not that we could rightly call him a country-jake, though, 
any more. That kind seems to have vanished, bag and 
baggage, of late years.”’ 

.Certainly the contrast was striking between trim, 
modern, prosperous Wakefield and decayed old D——. 
But it was a contrast by which one might fairly 
measure what the interurbans have done for the country- 
side. 

As I write, another representative contrast comes vividly 
to mind. Walking one day to another forgotten village 
in southern Ohio, I stopped at a charming old house for a 
glass of milk. The mistress had no cow, but sent me to 
the young married couple across the way. ‘There was the 
bride, sitting amid her brand-new furniture in her elegant 
city clothes, a woeful misfit under the smoky rafters, with 
her pale, delicate face and white hands. She was palp- 
ably of the city school-teacher type, and one could see that 
she was confronting the strangeness, and roughness, and 
loneliness of old-fashioned farm life with something akin 
to despair. There she sat, behind the stove, a dumb and 
melancholy commentary on the old régime that is hap- 
pily so soon to disappear. 

Contrasting with this exceptional case comes scores of 
memories of happy households along the traction lines. 

I remember breaking my journey for dinner at a farm- 
house in the heart of the Mound-builders’ country, and 
how the mother’s face lit up when the traction line was 
mentioned. ; 

“It’s made no end of difference in marketing our prod- 
uce easily, and where we can get the best prices,’’ she 
said. ‘‘We're putting away money now for the chil- 
dren’s college days, where before we didn't see our way 
clear to sending 'em through high school. Seems's ef, 
now we've got the delivery, the phone, and the trolley, 
we was really livin’ in town."’ 


Wide-Awake Companies Have Sleepers 


Many of these middle-western interurbans, exhilarated 
by their success in beating the railroads for short dis- 
tances, are trying to force the fighting and duplicate the 
victory on long hauls. Limited parlor cars with uphol- 
stered chairs, Brussels carpets, small compartments, com- 
fortable toilets, and porter service are run on a number of 
lines and at a speed often reaching forty-five miles an 
hour. One frequently finds buffet and sometimes dining- 
cars. 

These departures have, as yet, met with more success 
than that daring novelty, the trolley sleeper. Sleepers 
were run, for some time, between Zanesville and Indian- 
apolis. These were marvels of ingenuity and, in the 
point of comfort, stood half-way between those absurd 
Pullmans, which we Americans still endure, and the com- 
fortable compartment sleepers of Europe. But the ex- 
periment did not pay, and was discontinued in the fall of 
1908. So that, to-day, the only trolley sleepers are run by 
the Illinois Traction System between Springfield, Ohio, 
and St. Louis, Missouri. This company claims that 
‘the sleeper business is growing in popularity, and, as 
soon as the arrangements can be completed, the service 
will be extended from Peoria to St. Louis. 

The consensus of official opinion seems to be that 
these developments are bound to come; but not until 
traction speeds have been materially increased. 

There are certain other kinds of public service, which 
we have long thought of as belonging peculiarly to steam 
roads, that the trolleys are performing with increasing 
éclat. Their light freight business is steadily growing 
heavier. They now run special mail, newspaper, and 
campaigning trains. Many of them are beating the rail- 
roads out of the excursion field. It is customary forthem 
to maintain attractive pleasure parks along their lines, 
and to encourage, with all the resources of psychology at 
their command, the deadly rivalry of interurban baseball 
games. 


Increase the Comfort of the People 


Some companies have, recently, begun to manage 
funerals, with striking success. They take contracts for 
moving families and firms from place to place, and are 
undaunted, even, by such things as a bank safe. 

The other day a party of people in Greenville, a-small 
town forty-five miles from Dayton, decided that they 
wanted to go to the theater, and do the thing up brown. 
So they simply phoned the Ohio Electric. That enter- 
prising corporation sent a special chair car, fitted with 
card-tables; brought them to town in sixty-five minutes; 
had their theater tickets ready for them; ordered their 
after-theater supper; whisked them back to Greenville 
the moment they were ready to go—and charged them 
simply twenty-five dollars for the car. 

Such traction companies seem to have the genuine 
spirit of service. 

It pays, of course. 

But it is the spirit that will, if anything will, realize’ for 
us the visions of the prophets. 


WIN CHESTER 








Path of a .351 Caliber Soft-Pointed Bullet in Dry Pine. 
It enters like a needle but tears a hole like a spike. 


High-Power Sclf-Loading Rifle 


351 Caliber 
IT HITS HARD AND SHOOTS FAST. 


This new Winchester hits hard because it handles a 
cartridge which represents the highest development 
in smokeless powder ammunition. Its 180-grain hunting 


bullet will penetrate a quarter-inch steel plate or thirteen 
%-inch dry pine boards and tear a killing path as big as 
that shown in the illustration. 


It shoots fast because the recoil is utilized to do the 
q reloading. To shoot six times it is only necessary 
to pull the trigger for each shot. This places reloading as 
well as firing under the control of the trigger finger, and 
permits rapid shooting with ease and accuracy. For big 
game hunting, where the quarry often has to be shot on the 
run, this makes it a particularly effective rifle. 


The barrel of this rifle does not move back and forth 
q in a jacket, but is stationary like other rifles, and the 
sights are attached to the barrel itself, which accounts for 
its superior accuracy. This rifle is safe, strong and simple 
in action, easy to load and unload, easy to take down, and 
a handy and handsome gun from butt to muzzle. 
Send for full description of “The Gun That Shoots Through Steel.” r 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 

















BUFFALO SPRINGS LITHIA 
WATER 


“The Most Effective of the Natural Medicinal Waters” and 
““Strikingly Superior to Lithia Tablets” in Bright’s Disease, — 
Albuminuria, Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, Etc. 


Dr. I. N. Love, New York City, former Professor of Clinical Medicine and Diseases of Children, . 
College of Physicians and Surgeons and in Marion Sims College of Medicine, St. Louis, Vice- 
President of American Medical Association, 1895, etc., in an article in Medical Mirror, February, 
1901, says: “While being the most effective of the natural mineral waters, it is strik- 
ingly superior to emergency solutions of lithia tablets and pure water, even where the 
said solution is an exceedingly strong one.”’ 


Dr. Alexander B. Mott, New York, Professor Sur: , Bellevue Hospital Medical College, Surgeon. 
Bellevue Hospital: ‘In the Gouty Diathesis, Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder and other dis- 
eases affecting the Urinary Organs, it may be relled on to give the most satisfactory results.” 

The Late Prof. W. B. Towles, M. D., ofthe University of Virginia, had ‘‘no hesitancy whatever 
in saying that for Stone in the Bladder . . . I know of no remedy at all compara le to it.”’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. Testimonials which defy all 
imputation or question sent to any address, Hotel at Springs opens June 15th, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER C2 Sprives: vicina 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘* SUCCESS MAGAZINE’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTIGEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 487 





There is a heap of difference 
in ginger ales, and the difference between 
poor and perfect belongs to you if you 
order Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. Of pure 
water, ginger and sugar it is always the 
same, delicious and wholesome. 


Non-astringent and without preservatives. 


We also make 
Birch Beer Blood Orange 
Sarsaparilla Root Beer 
Lemon Soda 
All of “ Clicquot ’’ Quality 


CLICQUOT CLUB CO. 
MILLIS, MASS., U.S.A. 

















Murphy Knew 


Suppose your employer sent for 
YOU to solve some knotty point. 
—COULD YOU DO IT? 

Yes—if you had the special 
training such as the International 
Correspondence Schools can im- 
part to you in your spare time. 
Such a training will make you in- 
valuable—will insure promotion— 
will raise your salary. 

And the way is easy. To learn 
what it is mark the attached cou- 
pon opposite your chosen occupa- 
tion. Doing this costs only the post- 
age. Besides putting you to no 
expense and under no obligation, 
marking the coupon entitles you to 
six months’ free subscription ‘to 
the I. C. S. illustrated monthly, 
“Ambition.” 

On an average, 300 students every 
month VOLUNTARILY report salary 
increases due tol.C.S. help. During 
May..the .number -was'319, joi 


these men by marking the coupon. 50 
IT NOW. 





International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1172, SCRANTON, PA. 
j , Please explain without further obligation on my part 
how Iecan qnalify for the position before which I have 
; marked “x” and also send me absolutely free “Ambition 
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Brer Boll Weevil 


[Continued from page 505} 


and slow must be devoted to some other crop. Avoid 
planting cotton on those lands which lie nearest the woods 
and sloughs. There is where the weevil hibernates. 
The theory of success is to prepare thoroughly, plant 
early, rush the cotton to maturity and get it yourself 
before the weevil does. The best cultivation which any 
crop receives is that which is given to the ground before 
the seed is planted. Then plow the ground three or four 
times in the beginning of the season, sometimes as many 
as five. This cultivation keeps the ground dusty, covers 
up the young weevils and destroys them. 

Seed should be selected with great care in order to get 
an early maturing variety. Hitherto, the planter's chief 
ambition has been to produce that long, strong, silky 
fibre, which gives his cotton such pre-eminence over 
Surats, and other growths of East India and the French 
and German colonies. 

This valuable cotton thrives best on the rich bottom 
lands which are damp and difficult to work in the spring. 
Consequently it matures late in the fall, and the weevil 


catches it. 


The South Must Outwit the Weevil 


The problem of the South at the present time is, first, 
to raise cotton at all; and, next, to develop an early- 
maturing seed that will produce cotton of not less than 
one inch to one and one-sixteenth inch, on hill land. 
If this problem can not be successfully met, then the 
spinners of the world must go elsewhere for cotton to 
make their finest fabrics. 

Earliness in cotton depends upon the structure of the 
stalk. ‘This is the cotton that has short joints and begins 
to throw out fruit limbs near the ground. Always select 
a cotton that begins at once to throw out fruit limbs on 
which the fruit forms quickly, close to the stalk. The 
planter should go to the field himself, choose his stalks 
and keep those seed separate at the gin. ‘The production 
of any plantation may be increased from twenty-five to 
thirty per cent., without increasing the acreage, simply 
by paying close attention to the planting of better seed. 

Cotton must be planted in wide rows, running east and 
west, so that the sun shines in. Hot sun is the best friend 
the farmer has in fighting the weevil. When the weevil 
lays her eggs in the square, the square turns yellow and 
falls off. If it falls in the hot dust, that square will parch 
up and die. 

There can be no such thing as ‘‘laying by'’ the crop 
and putting aside the plow. ‘The plow and the picker 
must be running at the same time. 

When the young cotton comes out, in the spring, it 
grows very rapidly. If the weevil is there, already, some 
of them may be poisoned with Paris Green or Arsenate of 
Lead. ‘This question has aroused much discussion, pro 
andcon. If the punctured squares are picked off, that 
generation of weevil will be set back from two to thirty 
days—which often makes a difference of crop or no crop. 

It may sound like a joke, but a swarm of children with 
a tomato can apiece, will pick off enough weevil, one by 
one, to save accrop. On a certain tract of seventy-five 
acres, at a cost of $225, these little workers increased the 
production something like eighteen hundred dollars. 


Killing the Eggs by Burning the Plants 


No single detail is half as benficial as picking the cotton 
promptly and destroying the stalk while it is green, ‘This 
should be done with a stalk-cutter, piling in piles, and if 
the stalks won't burn, use crude petroleum. After the 
cotton is gone, and the stalks are gone, then comes the 
time to clean up. Cut the ditches and fencerows out, 
keep fires at the rotting logs and stumps. Don't allow 
the weevil to pass the winter in that field, or near it. 
Then he'll have to go somewhere else. 

So much for the raising of cotton in spite of the weevil. 
But raise something else besides cotton. Rotation of 
crops not only rests the soil from its labor of furnishing 
the same ingredients to plant life, but it distracts the 
insect enemies of the crop by covering their old haunts 
with a strange food, which they will not eat and which 
starves them ata time when they stand in most need of 
food—just as the colt would starve in a butcher shop and 
the puppy find nothing to eat in the pasture. 

These are the cultural methods used in fighting the 
weevil. The people of the lower Mississippi Valley 
-have some advantages. ‘The great trouble is the indiffer- 
ence of the negro and his apparent inability to grasp the 
fact that he has got to make a change in his system. He 
will promise to do exactly as he is told, but when the fish 
get to biting, he is off to the creek bank with his hook and 
line, instead of plowing out his cotton. 


All in the Same Boat 


Under all these conditions of discouragement, the 
ent into effect. 
First they hammered the idea into the negro’s head that 
they were all in the same boat, white and black alike. 
They must stand or fall by the country. Each tenant 
works far less land than formerly, and under a different 
form of contract. ‘To begin with, each negro is required 
to fence a garden spot, and raise vegetables for his own 
table. The parish, to-day, is dotted with rabbit-proof 
fences where never a fence stood before. Out of twenty 
acres rented by the negro, he puts only eight in cotton, 
the balance in corn, with potatoes and pumpkins on the 
side. The planter furnishes Irish seed potatoes and watches 
his tenants plant them. ‘They are encouraged to raise 
chickens and hogs. ‘Their cattle they turn into a general 
pasture provided by the plantation. 

The average rent is about one bale of cotton to each six 
acres of land, with a cabin sufficient for the family needs. 
The planters agree to carry their negroes—that is, furnish 
them with supplies—until the first of June. By that time 
it will be pretty definitely known whether the boll weevil 
is coming in sufficient quantities to destroy the crop. 
This also gives the negro a chance to raise enough corn, 
vegetables, and meat to feed himself the balance of the 

ear. 
‘ From long experience the planter knows how much is 
necessary to feed a negro family. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


If the negro wants more than this, he can not get it on 
credit. He must work for it in the wages squad. As the 
negroes on each plantation cultivate less land on their 
own account, that leaves a considerable acreage without 
tenants. This land the planter puts into crops of his own, 
and employs his tenants to work them. ‘The tenant works 
one week in his own crop, and the next week in the 
planter’s crop. For this, men are paid seventy-five cents 
per day, the women and boys sixty cents. This mon 
supplements the ration allowance, and enables the negro 
to live quite comfortably. Each tenant pays, very largely, 
as he goes, and does not pile up a debt for the end of 
the year. 

It is the unwritten plantation law that, no matter how 
much money a tenant may owe the planter for supplies, if 
that tenant works on Saturdays, he is entitled to be paid in 
cash, instead of having his wages deducted from his debt, 
This keeps the negroes with a little money in their pockets, 
and they are satisfied-and happy. 

When the first of June rolls around, a negro couple, 
instead of owing the planter two or three hundred dollars, 
will owe less than forty. With that exception they have 
paid their way, as they went, by working in the wages 
squad. This places the country more nearly on a cash 
basis than it has ever been, and each plantation becomes 
almost self-supporting. In some contracts the planters 
agree, if the weevil comes, they will take their rent in 
corn, and at a reduced rate. 

Perhaps in no part of the country are the people, white 
or black alike, making a braver, more harmonious and 
intelligent fight against a public calamity than they are 
now making at St. Joseph, Louisiana. And every man 
with good red blood in his veins must hope that they will 
win. 

The boll weevil has come to stay. The most formidable 
enemy of agriculture that has ever appeared in the history 
of the world, is striving to destroy the world’s most impor- 
tant single product. Cotton represents more than half 
the agricultural exports of the United States, bringing us 
back more money than all other agricultural products 
combined. 

The boll weevil is eating into the lives of the mill opera- 
tives in Carolina, New England, and Lancashire; he is 
gnawing at the railroad and banking dividends of the 
nation. His ravages help to fix the value of labor for 
East Indian Coolies, Egyptian fellaheen, and cannibal 
producers of volunteer cotton, in Central Africa. 


A Calamity and a Blessing 


If the farmer in Alabama, Georgia, and the Carolinas 
hopes to escape, he has only to take a map of the South- 
west and mark the steadily-widening circle of disaster. 
‘The weevil has gone that far, and he will surely travel a 
bit farther. Within fifteen years, as certainly as the sun 
shines, he will be in every field where cotton grows. 

Planters east of the Mississippi may hear the warning, 
but they will not heed it. No community has ever pre- 
pared for it in advance. Each, for itself, must take its 
own clubbing, as ‘Texas took it. 

They will meet in conventions and pass high-sounding 
resolutions. Next year, when they meet again, they will 
find that nobody has done a thing, except the weevil. 
Mr. Weevil held no convention and passed no resolutions 
—but he is forty miles nearer, just the same. When the 
calamity comes, the farmer will be unprepared, and must 
suffer. In the end, whether they will or not, their entire 
scheme of life must, inevitably, be destroyed. 

Individuals may be wrecked in the process, properties 
change hands, and systems be readjusted. The fittest 
along can survive, but out of the crucible will come a 
stronger, self-supporting, and less dependent South. 


, + 
New Tales of the Road 


[Continued from page 493) 


‘** No, sir; you must n't take me for a green horn,’ he 
repeated. ‘Don't show me anything unless you have 
some bargains, some things that are strictly cheap. I 
advertise in my newspaper that I sell goods cheaper than 
any man in Colorado because I buy them cheaper.’ 

‘*He was just the man I was looking for. I had re- 
ceived word from the house that they had closed a lot of 
‘jobs’ of which I had the samples—about two dozen. 
You all know how we hate to monkey ‘round firing back 
samples to the house; we ‘d all a good deal rather get rid 
of them, even if we have to throw them away. ‘Time on 
the road is precious. I spread out the bunch of samples 
on my trunk and said: ‘Here, Brother Brewster, I can 
give you just the snap you are looking for. Here's a lot 
of samples that I will sell you for a dollar apiece.’ 

‘** That's good; take em,’ said he, snapping me up. 

‘* Now, look here, it will save you express charges if 
you just do up these in a bundle and carry them home 
with you.’ 

‘**Sure,’ said he, ‘every four bits saved is four bits 
made.’ 

“**T guess I'll just wear this one myself,’ said he, pick- 
ing up one of the hats that was about two sizes too large 
for him and throwing his old one among the rest. 

‘‘While I was waiting on a customer, about half an 
hour afterward, a bell boy came up and said, ‘A gentle- 


man wants you atthe phone, right away!’ I hurried down ° 


and found my customer, Brewster, at the other end of the 
wire. 

‘**T'm in a devil of a fix,’ said he. ‘I'm in the jug!’ 

‘‘*Why, you were certainly sober when you left me.’ 

‘** Yes, I was sober all right, but do you know when I 
started down the street a policeman stopped me and 
asked me where I got that hat I was wearing. I told him 
the straight of it. ‘‘Let me see that bundle,” said he. 
The wind had ripped open the newspaper. When he saw 
that I had a whole bundle of hats with tags on them he 
said, ‘‘O, your story's too thin; you're stringin' me. [ 
guess you'd better come with me.’’ He wouldn't let 
me explain matters at all, so here I am in the jug, and I 
want you to get me out.’ 

‘I tried to square things over the wire, but not until I 
went down to the jail, would they let poor Brewster, go.”’ 


SEE PAGE 487 
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August, 1909 


When Cupid Played 
Fowl 


[Continued from page 497] 


at the thing I could feel it changing her and me, and-- 
the whole blamed business! "’ 

‘“‘Why didn’t you send it back?’’ murmured Mr. 
McGraf. 

‘‘Shet up!’’ snapped Mr. Roach. ‘As I said, I could 
feel the change coming. And like the man that I was, I 
decided to pull up short. 

‘* When the winter began to set it, with heavy snow all 
round her cabin up on the mountain-side; when Bess 
began getting lonely at night, reading her Bobby Burns 
by the fire, writing to me long letters about all her curious 
hopes and hungers, and calling me chum again more'n 
ever; then I remembered what she'd said at the start 
about being honest and square. And it came to me one 
night all in a flash. 

*** Roach,’ I said, ‘we won't deceive this little gal. 
We'll have her down to the city. We'll let her see how 
old and—and big you are.’ 

‘*] planned my campaign careful. I began by giving 
her small doses, to make her hungry by degrees. 

‘‘One night I wrote her about the big markets, where 
a man could see thousands of lobsters, and crabs, and fish 
of all kinds. Another night I took up the docks, and the 
shipping, and sailors, queer critturs from every part of the 
globe. And here I remarked how I'd like to show her 
through all the insides of the newest, most elegant ocean 
liner. 

‘‘One evening, I said that I'd jest come home from 
Buffalo Bill's, which I described in full—with all the fancy 
shooting. And again I gave her a long, slow walk up 
along Broadway at night. 

‘**Tf I only had you down here to-night,’ I said, ‘I ‘d 
let you stop by the hour in front of the shops’ miles of 
windows, miles of dresses, and hats, and cooking stoves, 
all of the latest style.’ 

‘‘And to top it off, I remarked, one night, that on 
Christmas Eve the butchers’ society, which I belonged to, 
was to give its twentieth annual ball! 

‘Well, sir, the upshot of it was that I hooked her. She 
said in one letter that she had never been to a ball in her 
life. I wrote her that same night to come down here for 
the Christmas week and stay as my guest, in the board- 
ing-house of a most respectable old lady friend of mine, a 
letter from whom I enclosed. She replied that she'd be 
delighted, but I must repeat my old promise to play the 
game fair and square from beginning toend. I promised. 

‘She was to arrive inthe afternoon. I did'nt want her 
to see me first in that Grand Central bellowing mob. I 
wanted the meeting to be private, with plenty of time to 
explain. So I had directed her how she could get to my 
shop. 

‘While I was waiting, to keep my mind off, I was trim- 
ming a tenderloin steak. | trimmed the blamed thing till it 
looked like a chop, and all the while I was thinking. . My 
main hope lay in two nice tickets to Buffalo Bill's that 
night. But the talking that had to be done first was the 
part that was.making my blood run hot. ‘The face of Bess 
got mighty plain betore my eyes, with Aer eyes telling me 
just how mad she was. And my nerves got shook up to 
such a degree that I was throwing quick looks out into 
the street about every other minute or so. 

‘Well, sir, little by little, as my eye kept watching the 
corner outside, I saw a face that caught my attention, 
even in the state | was in !"’ 

Mr. Roach paused; then continued slowly : 

“It was the face of a man, aman about fifty years old. 
The body was uninteresting enough. On/dy fat. But the 
face was screwed up in a look that spoke of the tortures 
ofthe damned! He kept looking at the shop, then trot- 
ting away, then back again. 

‘*T went out the door, 

‘** Say,’ I asked, to quiet him down, ‘is this here shop 
on fire ?’ 

**He jumped back as though I'd hit him. 

‘** Say,’ he kind of gasped, ‘ Be you—Mister—Roach ?’ 

‘** You bet I be!’ I said. “ Now who are you and what 
d’ you want?’ 

‘The crittur sank down on a bag of potatoes. His hat 
came down over one eye. 

‘I'm Bess,’ he said. 

‘* I could feel my eyes coming out of my head. 

‘““* Bess who?’ I asked. 

‘** McGraf—from Vermont,’ he said. 

‘All of a sudden he laughed, a queer, short laugh. Then 
he stopped, and we stared hard. I satdown. My knees 
began shaking. 

‘** That photograph ?’ I asked. 

‘** A fake,’ he replied. 

‘** Have a cigar,’ I said. He did. I struck a match. 
We both lit. We puffed. We stared at each other 
some more. And then, sir, with that sense of a joke 
wherever it is that has make us chums and pardners ever 
since, at exactly the same minute we both leaned over— 
and shook and slapped legs and hawhawed till we cried!"’ 

As though to picture the scene, McGraf and Roach be- 


gan shaking now. So did the boat. Roach suddenly 
stopped. 
‘Well sir,"’ he added solemnly, ‘‘ we went to Buffalo 


3ill's, that night. When the show was done we had one 

of the swellest suppers that ever was eat. And that night, 
till2 A.M., and all that week, and at the ball, and all 
around town, and in the shop—we finally got our minds 
made up. And that was how the well-known firm of 
‘McGraf & Roach,’ begun." 


a # * # # %# 


' For a long time nothing was said. The sun sank slowly 
ower, 

‘*Hello!"’ cried McGraf, delightedly, ‘‘ I've got one ?”’ 

And watching his face in the scene that followed, I 
saw flashing out on his visage the craft and the cunning, 
the hunger, the cruel, mirthful triumph of the born angler. 
What skill, what cool, relentless nerve. 

And yet the story was hard to believe. 

For Roach was certainly a whale. 
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Life-Giving American Barley | 


contains more blood-making properties than than any 
other growth of the soil. When ably malted and fer- 
mented with the energy-building juices of Saazer Hops 
it renews in weakened bodies the virile vigor of youth, 
Every drop of 


fairly bubbles and seethes with the life of mother nature's electrifying 
earth—the creamy nutriment of ripened barley—the aromatic tonic 
of Bohemian Hops—the vivifying breezes of country air—the warmth 
of the sun and the blessings of the gentle rain 1 instilled into a 
living liquid food. Order a case of your Druggist or Grocer today. 
For 12 tops of Red Metal caps from Large Malt-Nutrine Bottles with Gold 
Trade-mark or 24 from Split Bottles with Black Trade-mark and 1Sc 

for postage. we will send one of our Vienna Art Plates to any 

address in the United States. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, 


St. Louis, Mo. 








Absolutely proof against carelessness, or accidental shooting, 
Throw it down stairs, let it fall to the floor—or 


Hammer the Hammer 


—any test you make will prove the positive safety: 
of an Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolver. 
No “lock,” no “lever.” no device of any 
kind for you to “work”—this safety feature 
is entirely automatic, a part of the firing 
mechanism. There is only one way to dis- 
charge it—pull the trigger all the way back. 

Then it shoots true and hits hard. 


Send for our free booklet, “‘Shots’—it clearly explains this positive safety 
Wer Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 


Richly nickeled, 22 cal. rim-tire or 32 cal. center Richly nickeled, $2 calibre center-fire. S-inch 
fire, Rin bbl.; or 38 cal. center-fire, 84-in, bbl. $6 barrel; or $8 calibre center-fre, 84-inch barrel $7 
Extra length barrel or blued finish at slight extra cost. Extra length bbl. or blued finish at slight extra cost, 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of price if deal il 
notsupply. Look for the owl’s head on the grip and our name on the barrel. ae 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 142 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
NewYork: 99 Chambers St.—Hamburg,Germany: Pickhuben4—gan Francisco: Phil.B. Bekeart Co.. 717 Market St. 
Makers of iver Johnson Singie Barrel Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycles 
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Hall’s ena: Sicilian 
Hair Renewer 


FALLING HAIR 

It is now positively known that falling hair 

is caused by a germ, hence is a regular germ 

disease. The first thing to do is to completely 

destroy these germs. Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian 

Hair Renewer does this quickly and completely. 
Nature does the rest. 





DANDRUFF 
Dandruff is also a germ disease. Hall’s Hair 
Renewer completely destroys these germs and 
removes all dandruff from the scalp. 


PROMOTES GROWTH 
Hall’s Hair Renewer stimulates and nourishes 
the hair-bulbs and promotes a luxuriant growth 
of hair. 


A SPLENDID DRESSING 
Hall’s Hair Renewer is a splendid dressing, 
keeps the hair soft and smooth, and prevents 
splitting at the ends. 





R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


INGREDIENTS 
Glycerin. Capsicum. Tea. Rosemary Leaves. Bay Rum. 
Sulphur. Boroglycerin. Alcohol. Water. Perfume. 
Show this to your family physician 


Does not Change the Color of the Hair 
NOW IN AN ORCHESTRA 


HOW 
Music Lessons FREE 
Started Him 


d not play a note when I received the first 
lesson from you, and now I am playing in a good orches- 
tra of ten pieces and can read music and play as well as any of 
them. 1 shall always recommend your home study school of 
mus rhat is what Eli Smith, Jr., R. R. No. 2, Marietta, Ill., 
writes after a one year course on the Violin. 

Eli Smith’s only expense under our free tuition plan was for 
postage and music. ‘That cost him less than Two Cents a day, 
and he was under no further obligation whatever. 
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If you wish to learn to piay the Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Mandolin, Banjo, Cornet or learn to Sing, our teachers will come 
to you by mail once a week with a lesson until you can read 
music and play your instrument to your own satisfaction. 

Over ten thousand weekly lessons are now being sent to homes 
all over the world to pupils ia all walks of life, from seven years 
of age to seventy 

Our free tuition plan will enable you to get weekly lessons 
costing You less than two cents a day. It will be your only ex- 
pense and places you under ao further-ebligation whatever. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send for our booklet 
and free tuition offer.. It will be sent by return mail free. Address 
U.S, SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 4, 225 Fifth Ave., NewYork City. 





9 ,059-Word 
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Business Book Free 
Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illustrated 
9,089 word Business Booklet which tells how priceless Busi- 
ness Experience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big, broad, 
brainy business men may be made yours—yours to boost 
your salary, to increase your profits, his free booklet deals 
with 
How to manage a business 
iow to sell goods 
How to get money by mail 
Howto buy at rock-bottom 
How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handlemen 
—How to getand hold a position 
to 


Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you in no obliga- 
ton: yet it may be the means of starting you on a broader career. ly you 
will not deny yourself this Lrivilege, when it involves only the sisk of a 
postale penny! Simply say “Send on your 9,059word Booklet. Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 35, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





Unregenerate 


God will take your father there. You will want to be 
with them, too.” 

“They don’t need any one, sir. Everybody has 

peace eternal there. You said so, sir. Father has 
taught me that, too. But brother Bob, in hell, will 
need me. He will be lonesome, and sick, and hurt,” 
she nodded her head conclusively, ‘‘ 1 must go to hell, 
sir.” 
Peter Mull, in his distress, rose up and paced the little 
room with great strides, back and forth, like a creature 
caught in a spacious trap; Fanning sat down, looking 
into the startled round eyes of the young girl as if his 
gaze was held there by a higher mental power than his 
own. When he spoke his voice was stripped of all its 
professional tone: 

‘You would go there; you would suffer fire and 
torment, burning and pain forever?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” she answered simply: ‘‘ for brother Bob; 
I loved him, sir.” 

The old man stopped short before the open window, 
leaning forward, as if with an impulse of affection, to- 
ward his daughter, who stood with brimming eyes, 
plucking at her own slim fingers. Thereafter, for several 
seconds, no one stirred, and the voice of a glad song 
sparrow singing in the sunshiny heather, was the only 
sound. Finally Fanning, sitting on the edge of the 
sofa, began to rub his broadcloth knees with the palms 
of his hands, and at last, with an effort, he tore asunder 
the bond which seemed to hold his eyes to hers. The 
drawing of a deep breath suggested the warming of 
his own personallity to life again ; bending forward he 
rested his forehead in the crotch of his forefinger and 
thumb, meditating. 

‘* Misguided child,”’ he addressed her after a moment, 
and with a reproachful, solemn voice, ‘‘ you must not 
cry out against the infinite wisdom of your Maker. He 
who arranges all things plants in the hearts of those who 
do His will a desire to save their souls from Perdition. 
And now you know you have transgressed His will and 
must pray on your knees for forgiveness.” 

He ventured to look at her. She was still standing 
on the same spot, every graceful droop of her slender 
body suggesting meekness, patience, and resignation. 
The pink bow drooped, too, wet with her tears. He 
gathered his strength, thrust one accusing arm sharply 
forward, and began in a deep, hollow voice: 

** Wicked girl !—” 

Peter Mull had strode quickly across the room to 
Fanning’s side, and now he laid a giant hand upon 
the thin shoulder of the preacher. ‘‘Stop!” com- 
manded the old man, closing his heavy fingers upon the 
collar-bone beneath. ‘‘It ain’t true! It ain’t true the 
girl is wicked! Don’t say no more. God ain’t given 
us the light we prayed for.” 

Fanning wriggled up, primly adjusting his coat. He 
also picked up his straw hat from the floor and in- 
spected it carefully. The old man turned to the win- 
dow and the leaning landscape, now shadowed by 
thunder-clouds for which the preacher had expressed a 
hope. 

“* Brother,” said Fanning, humbly, ‘‘ maybe you 
are right. And maybe you have more light,” he added, 
a little ironically, ‘‘ than 1. Good-by, Mary.” 

The old man followed him out and helped him get 
his horse and buggy into the driveway. Neither spoke. 
The old man rubbed the horse’s nose once as he passed 
in front of its head. The animal, scenting the storm, 
whinned nervously. 

‘* We may have some rain,” said the preacher, look- 
ing about in the billowed dome of the sky. Sea-birds 
rose and fell above the far-away cliffs, screaming: 

“Yes, that’s so,” said the old man, speaking with 
sudden realization. He looked toward the pines, over 
which the black clouds were smoking upward with the 
drive of the wind. ‘“‘ You’d better stay on until it 
blows over.” 

The other, with his gloved hands on the reins, seemed 
undecided for a moment; then he saw the figure of the 
girl standing outside the kitchen door, her dress switch- 
ing back and forth in the gusts of air. ‘‘ No,” said he, 
wiping his sun-burnt face, ‘‘1 ’ll be going. Good-by, 
brother.” 

Peter Mull opened his mouth as if to say something, 
yet no intelligible words were framed by his lips. The 
visitor clicked his horse forward; the buggy swayed off 
toward the cliff road through the sedges and heather. 
Raindrops began to-splash up little craters of dust on 
the hen-scratched gravel. Still the old man stood alter- 
nately watching first the diminishing vehicle and then 
the ponderous writhing of the sky. Finally he turned 
toward his daughter, standing in the kitchen doorway. 

“1 ’m going back yon- 
der into the scrub-oaks 
after the black yearlin’,” 
said he. ‘‘You’ll get 
supper by the time I’m 
back.” She nodded. 

He changed his coat in 
the barn and hurried out. 
Mary watched his tall, 
bent figure swaying for- 
ward through the brush 
into the oncoming storm. 
Every now and then he 
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would stop to stand on a rise of ground outlined against 
the leaden sky, motionless, for a moment, and lookin 

at the ground, as one who, going forth to wrestle 
with an angel, meditates the coming stress. At 
last the thickening rain, slanting crosswise to the lean 
of the apple-trees, walled him off from sight. Mary, 
with her face full of wonderment and awe, closed the 
door of the kitchen and thrust her twitching fingers 
into a pan of unshelled peas. 

The storm came, fumed about the house with threat- 
ening flashes, crashes and grumbling resonance, and 
then hastened across the sea, followed by an army of 
sunlight which turned the tossing water from opaque 
black to transparent green once more. The sky was 
bluer than for days, and apparently receded into spark- 
ling, infinite distance. The girl, turning from the stove 
on which rocked two saucepans, rattling their tin covers 
merrily, opened the window and leaned over its sill so 
that the clean coofair outside might fan her fire-red- 
dened cheeks and burning eyes. 

Every flurry of air shook down from the line of apple- 
trees a diminutive shower of noisy drops; the wings of 
the sea-birds above the cliffs flicked white as they flew. 

Mary went back to her work of setting the kitchen 
table for the evening meal; she had just finished plac- 
ing her father’s knife and fork beside his plate, when, 
upon looking up, she perceived him standing, framed, in 
the doorway. A new expression was drawn upon his 
wrinkled face, terrifying only because it indicated no 
certain emotion. It was the result of a complex revolu- 
tion within, but the girl did not try to analyze it. To 
her it was merely the aweful newness that might impress 
one who had lived for a lifetime below a sturdy moun- 
tain and had looked up to see that its shape had sud- 
denly changed. Her lips parted with her wonder. 

The old man stood with one hand grasping the door 
jamb. ‘‘Put the supper on, daughter,” said he, softly, 
in a voice also terrifying because it was so new. 

““Yes, sir,” said Mary. She nearly let a dish fall 
from her fingers as she worked. 

‘*Come here, Mary,” her father said, when she had 
finished. He reached out awkwardly to take her little 
hand in his great paw and draw her gently outside. 
‘*Look yonder,” said he, waving a long arm toward the 
sunset behind the black pines. ‘“‘Ain’t that purty?” 

She looked toward it with dreamy, speculative eyes. 
Together they gazed in hushed reverence. 

At last the old man spoke. ‘‘I’ve prayed for light,” 
said he, thickly, ‘‘and God has been good to me. Out 
yonder in the scrub oak come a revelation, Mary, and 
shown to me how wrong I’d been. I’ve been selfish— 
wicked and selfish—to want you to stay. I see now | 
ain’t been afeered you’d go away and sin, daughter. 
No, it ain’t that. It were n’t nothin’ but bein’ afeered 
you’d go and leave me alone. I’ve been a thinkin’ of 
mvself,” he stumbled over his words, ‘‘l’ve been a 
thinkin’ of myself.” 

‘*Oh, sir,” exclaimed the girl, plucking at his sleeve. 

‘*And God made it plain to me that the spirit has 
moved you and so I must let you go away. I’ve got 
faith that He will watch over you, daughter. You are 
all I’ve got but I ain’t a goin’ to be selfish any more. 
1’m goin’ to let you go.” 

The girl gave a little frightened gasp and clutched his 
arm as in the manner of a child who appeals for pro- 
tection in the presence of danger. Her father had drawn 
himself up to his full height; his chin was lifted, his 
nostrils sniffing the air defiantly, like one who challenges 
an unrighteous foe. > 

‘Oh, sir,” cried Mary. ‘‘Must | go away? Ain’t 
there any other way I can go to Bob in hell?” 

Her father seemed only to hear the last words and he 
struck out with his fist into the air. ‘‘Bob ain’t in 
hell,” he shouted. Supreme faith in this truth rang 
forth in his voice. 

“Thank God, sir,” sighed the girl, burying her face 
in the curve of her father’s elbow. 

‘It’s me who must be saved,” said the old man. 
‘*1 won't be selfish no more. I’ve seen ye dreamin’ of 
going out yonder,” he swept his arm across the darken- 
ing horizon, and his voice shook. ‘‘ You can go away 
when you ’re ready, Mary.” He stepped from her and 
seated himself on the doorstep, looking at the ground. 

‘*Oh, father, | ain’t never wanted to go away,” she 
cried running to him. ‘‘1l’ve wanted to stay with you.” 

The old man looked up at her incredulously and met 
the surprised round eyes. 

‘* Always,” she said. 

He dropped his head, gulped and then, reaching up, 
caught her hands and drew her slight figure down into 
his great arms. ‘‘ There, there,” said he, soothingly, 
“it has came out all right 
after all.” 

For many minutes they 
sat there, she wriggling 
closer to his damp coat 
and he with his old face 
pressed against her hair. 

**Oh, sir, we don’t do 
this often,” she said. ‘‘l 
like to have your arms 
about me, sir. 1 think | 
like it more than any- 
thing else, sir.” 
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HE American Woman's League, with its member- 

ship already numbered by tens of thousands, and 
with over seven hundred regularly organized local 
branches or chapters throughout the country, is a 
simple business plan of cooperation between leading 
publishing concerns and local societies and clubs of 
women, and individual women. It makes no pretense 
of being anything but a business organization for the 
purpose of mutual benefit and profit. Its organization 
was first conceived and undertaken, in 1908, by the 
Lewis Publishing Company, of University City, St. 
Louis, one of the largest publishing concerns in the 
world, who remain alone responsible for and in full 
control and direction of the plan, until its organization 
is completed, when The League will be permanently 
established under a trust agreement to be approved by 
the membership itself. Early in 1909, six other leading 
publishing houses were invited to cooperate under the 
plan, so far as the subscription end is concerned, and 
at the present time seventy-three others of the leading 
journals of the country have made application to join 
in the plan, which will ultimately be thrown open to 
all acceptable publications, on fair terms. The plan 
of The League consists of effecting a permanent na- 
tional subscription or sales organization for repu- 
table publishers, one-half of the income going to the 
publishers who receive fifty per cent. of their sub- 
scription price, net cash; and the other half to this 
organization, known as The American Woman's 
League. 

It is estimated that the annual gross subscription 
income of the leading magazines and journals of gen- 
eral circulation in this country exceeds $60,000,000, 
It is also estimated that it requires the expenditure 
by the publishers each year, of the greater part of 
the $60,000,000 to secure and renew this subscrip- 
tion by means of endless schemes, premiums, 
commissions, prizes, contests, and advertising mat- 
ter. Comparatively few years ago all journalism was 
entirely on a subscription basis, advertisements not 
being accepted at all by reputable publishers. To. 
day it is on an entirely advertising basis, the sub- 
scription income playing a nominal part. Most such 
journals are published for women. With tens of 
millions of dollars invested in their manufacturing 
plants, producing a better article for a lower price 
than any other industry, the publisher, as a manu- 
facturer, has no ferymanent national wholesale and 
retail sales organization such as all other industries 
have in the jobber and retailer, but goes direct to the 
consumer scattered from end to end of the land, ata 
selling cost, in many cases, greater than the selling 
price. 

Comparatively few years ago the sphere of woman 
was held to be exclusively inside the home, most 
things entering into the home life being produced or 
controlled within the family. Of more recent years, 
progress in the art of living has brought about 
marked changes in this, and to-day the entire com- 
munity life is a matter of vital concern to the home. 
Water, light, milk, schools, street cars, sanitation, 
parks, and factories, have become community interests 
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in which the individual home is vitally concerned. 
In our rural districts, where two-thirds of our popula- 
tion live} even more marked changes in the conditions 
and standard of living have occurred in most recent 
years. Ten years ago the ruralite was isolated, re- 
ceived his mail but seldom, had no telephones or 
rapid transit, and was dependent on crude local ed- 
ucational facilities. To-day, forty thousand rural 
routes serve thirty million rural population with daily 
mail, while a network of interurban trolley lines 
traverse the country. Farmhouse is connected with 
farmhouse by telephone. With the rapid broadening 
of the home life of the individual has come a pressing 
realization that the lack of education, refinement, and 
culture, means lack of ability to grasp opportunity as 
well as of appreciation of the most beautiful things 
in life. We see this fost in the more than five hun- 
dred thousand women's clubs and societies, ninety- 





A League Chapter House of Class I]. Edwardsville, Ills. 


five per cent. of which are, ostensibly, at least, for 
improvement in home life, community life, education, 
the arts, and general betterment of social conditions. 
These clubs and societies, found in every. hamlet, 
town and city, are supported, in the main, by asystem 
of polite social brigandage, funds being obtained 
through endless fairs, fetes, guilds, and festivals, where 
women, first having begged or made articles of more or 
less value, proceed to sell them, at many times their 
possible value, to friends, relatives, and themselves, 
for the benefit of the object represented by their club, 
society, or circle. These hundreds of thousands of 
local clubs, societies, and circles of women, located in 
every city, town, and hamlet, if brought together un- 
der some simple business plan of cooperation, would 
present the most powerful, resourceful business organ- 
ization in America. It has seemed to those who con- 
ceived the plan of The American Woman's League, 
that to the great journals of general circulation is 
given the mission to take the lead: in making culture, 
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the arts, and education, the keynote of this century, 
as commercialism has been that of the past one, and 
that this can be accomplished on a business basis. 
The League plan is effecting a permanent cooperative 
national organization between the leading publishing 
houses, as the manufacturer, and these thousands of 
local clubs, societies, and guilds as the sales organi- 
zation, on a mutually beneficial and profitable basis. 
The'publications now cooperating under this plan, with 
the Lewis Publishing Company, are: Collier's Weekly, 
Everybody's Magazine, SUCCESS MAGAZINE, the Farm 
Journal, the Delineator, and the American Boy, in ad- 
dition to those of the Lewis Publishing Company, 
the Woman's National Daily, Woman's Magazine, 
and Beautiful Homes. Membership in the American 
Woman's League has but a single requirement, open 
to all alike: the securing of a total of fifty-two dollars 
in subscriptions to the publications cooperating in the 
plan. Whenever this has been accomplished, the ap- 
plicant is a member for life, without other dues or re- 
quirements, and entitled for life to all rights, benefits, 
advantages, protection, and opportunity The League 
organization can offer. The subscriptions may be 
paid for as gifts to friends, if desired, but the member- 
ship does not cost the member anything, as the only 
thing paid for is the subscriptions to the several pub- 
lications at their regular prices, which are, in them- 
selves, a full return for the money. This member- 
ship requirement constitutes the national sa/es force. 
To effect the permanent renewa/ organization, The 
League is divided into chapters, or local organiza- 
tions,each having permanent jurisdiction over a fixed 
territory. Five or more members may organize a local 
chapter, and any local club, society, circle, or combi- 
nation of them, may become members of The League, 
and secure the local chapter charter and rights. The 
local chapter receives, for its income and mainte- 
nance, 25 per cent. of the renewal subscription income 
of all the publications that comes from its terrritory, its 
secretary being a paid official, selected by the mem- 
bers, whose duty it is to look after the renewal of all 
subscriptions, in that chapter's jurisdiction, from year 
to year, with the moral support and assistance of the 
chapter as a whole; accurate record of all subscrip- 
tions received, and their expiration dates being sup- 
plied from headquarters. Upon securing the charter 
for a local chapter, a beautiful permanent chapter 
house is at once erected on the following terms : 


The chapter houses are divided into several classes 
in style and cost, according to the membership of the 
local chapters. 


Class 1.—To each local chapter having fifteen 
members, of whom at least ten are fully paid, a chap- 
ter house will be built to cost $1,200. 


Class 2.—To each local chapter having forty mem- 
bers, of whom at least twenty-five are fully paid, a 
chapter house will be built to cost $2,500. 


Class 37.—To each local chapter having seventy- 
five members,.of whom at least fifty are fully paid, a 
chapter house will be built to cost $4,000. 
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4.—To each local chapter having one hun- 
ired members, of whom at least seventy-five are fully 
paid, a chapter house will be built to cost $5,000. 


Class §.—TYo each local chapter having one hun- 
dred and fifty members, of whom at least one hundred 
are fully paid, a chapter house will be built to cost 
>7, 300. 

A suitable building site must be secured by 
the chapter, in the home town of the chapter, clear 
and free of incumbrance, and the title todt vested in 

e trustees of The League. ‘This*site must be well 

cated, and ample in size for the building. 

Second.—Immediately on awarding these chapter 
yuses, the contracts will be let for their construction 
) responsible contractors. 


Third.—In counting memberships for securing a 
hapter house, three full-paid honorary members 
count the same as one full-paid full member. Thus, 
to secure a chapter house of Class 1, the chapter 
must have fifteen members, of whom ten are full-paia 
full members (women); or, if the chapter has seven 
full-paid full members and nine full-paid honorary 
embers, this would count the same as ten full-paid 
| members. 
urth.—The money advanced for the purpose of 
ting this chapter house will be repaid to the 
me office of The League by the withholding from 
local chapter the ten per cent. building fund until 
the loan is repaid, and does not come out of the gen- 
ral subsidy of the chapter, which is twenty-five per 
ent. of all the subscription revenue derived by the 
blication from the chapter's territory. 


Under this plan, while 25 per cent. of the subscrip- 
on income will eventually go to the local chapter or- 
nizations, into which the entire country is rapidly 
eing divided, and all, and even more, than the 
mount of the subscription income first derived from 
the membership requirement of the members of the 
chapters, is expended in erecting the local club, or 
upter houses, yet the central organization receives 
the entire 50 per cent. on the vast scattered member- 
hip, and 25 per cent. of all renewal income. Expe- 
ence has also shown that, while a chapter of a fixed 
umber of members is required to secure the erec- 
tion of a local chapter house, the erection of which, 
sting more than the entire revenue from these mem- 
rships, yet, before the building is completed, the 
embership of the chapter invariably increases to 
veral times the original number, so that the cost 
easily falls within 25 per cent. of the original income. 
With the organization of the local chapter, it be- 


plan offers its greatest benefits, advantages and oppor- 
tunity through the great central institutions free to all. 
The center of this remarkable movement—its capital 
city, so to speak—is University City, St. Louis, a sep- 
arate municipality of some 2,000 acres, incorporated 
and laid out some years ago, before it had become the 
finest residence section of St. Louis, owing to the 
growth of that city. The officers of The League are 
also the municipal officers, the president being the 
mayor. Here are located the magnificent institutions 
of the Lewis Publishing Company, the largest and 
finest publishing institutions in the world, and here 
are rapidly being erected the other great institutions 
of The League. It is designed to make University 
City the most beautiful and model municipality .in 





Map of United States, showing the location of the more 
than 700 Local Chapters. 


America, and much has already been accomplished 
along these lines. The design, conception and execu- 
tion of its entrance gates, ornamentation and buildings 
becomes a part of the work of honor classes in the art 
institute, architectural, engineering and landscape 
classes, so that in a few years it will, in itself, represent 
a magnificent monument to The League. The organ- 
ization is being conducted by the officers of the Lewis 
Publishing Company, assisted and advised by the 
Board of Trustees, who are also the Board of Direc- 
tors of the People’s Savings Trust Company, trustees 
of The League endowment or reserve funds and prop- 
erty, it in turn being owned by the members of The 
League. 


The Central Institutions 


T is estimated that the entire League income will be 
required for the next year or two in erecting the 
hundreds of local chapter houses, building and equip- 


sponding to a surrender value;-also for the care and 
education of orphaned children of members. The 
League being purely a business organization on a 
cash basis, with no pretense of philanthropy any 
more than an insurance company, does not undertake 
to do anything that can not be done as a business 
proposition; the home and orphanage itself being fig- 
ured against thé surrender value of membership, while 
the musical library, the university, art schools, ex- 
change and all other features, in addition to the gen- 
eral income for their maintenance, become largely 
self-supporting through the sale of their products and 
supplying to the membership of The League the ma- 
terials, supplies, equipment and other articles required 
in their use, the exchange having already become a 
shopping bureau for the more remote members; with 
it buys in the best markets, at considerable profit and 
the great advantage of the membership. 

Of all features of The League, the art schools and 
institute, and the university, are the principal. The 
first of the university buildings—the great art schools 
and institute—is now nearing completion and will 
open its courses to all members Octoberr. It is 
undoubtedly the largest and finest institute of the sort 
in America. Five other university buildings are ex- 
pected to be complete within twelve months, at a cost of 
approximately one million dollars. The foremost sculp- 
tors, artists and instructors in all branches have been 
secured, and the correspondence courses, now about 
completed, are the work of the masters themselves, 
and are intended to lead up to the personal attendance 
or honor courses, enabling the student to acquire the 
elementary training, and to demonstrate their fitness 
and ability for the higher courses, without the loss of 
time or expense necessary to personal attendance, and 
also to provide, to the whole membership, an educa- 
tional and refining influence, while opening to those 
of marked ability or genius, opportunity. ‘To accom- 
plish this double purpose—the educational, refining, 
and useful advantage to the whole membership of 
instruction prepared by eminent masters, and at the 
same time to separate out from the mass special ability, 
genius, talent or qualifications for special training and 
opportunity—the courses of the university, in all its 
departments, are divided into the correspondence 
courses, and the personal attendance, or honor courses 
under salary sufficient to pay all reasonable expense 
of attendance. 

The institutions of The League themselves seek and 
require the highest talent and ability in all lines and 
hold out to it the certainty of the highest opportunity. 
The honor courses of personal attendance under salary 
are awarded through frequent competitive examina- 
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View from Plaza in University City, looking down Delmar Boulevard into the heart of the finest residence section of St. Louis. 
On either side are the great buildings of the Lewis Publishing Company. 


omes entitled to the services of the circulating libra- 
ry, the weekly phonographic concert circuit (the fin- 

st concert grand phonographic instrument obtain- 
able, made expressly for the organization, in the form 
of a beautiful center table, being supplied to each chap- 
ter, and a weekly shipment of concert selections of the 
best music in the world being sent it); a series of. lec- 
tures and entertainment by the lyceum bureau of The 
League, and several other special features, tending to 
nake the chapter house the center of the best instruc- 
tion and entertainment, while the permanent income 

f the chapter itself is in exact proportion to its size, 

nd ample to enable it to provide every comfort and 
entertainment to its members, without expense to 
rhe local chapter is given entire freedom in 
the use of its chapter house, and the personnel of its 
membership, and if several local clubs combine to se- 
cure it, they may divide its use among themselves, as 
they see fit, Only members of The League may use 
the chapter house, however, excepting as temporary, 
guests. 

While the local chapter and its beautiful building is 
the permanent income-producing -machinery of the 
organization; yet, to the individual member, as such, 
whether affiliated with a chapter or not, The League 


nem. 


ping the great central institutions of The League, after 
which there will be a rapid accumulation of a surplus 
or reserve, which becomes a trust fund, each member 
of The League being a life beneficiary. The whole 
League is a ¢vus¢, and, whatever its income, it is only 
to be devoted to the use and constantly added benefits 
of membership. 

The principal benefits of membership are : 

First, the free right to all courses of instruction in 
its great schools, university, and art institute. 

Second, the use of its postal library and phono- 
graphic library, a phonographic instrument of supe- 
rior make being supplied members in their homes, as 
well as to chapters. 

Third, a. National Woman's Exchange, of which 
each local chapter is a branch, for the marketing of 
woman's handiwork and the products of The League. 

Fourth, a loan and relief fund for loans at low in- 
terest for home building, and no interest in distress. 

Eventually, with the accumulation of a reserve or 


" surplus, it is proposed to erect and equip the finest 


home or retreat and orphanage in America, where a 
member, destitute and alone in old age, may be cared 
for as the center of the good will and care of the whole 
organization and as a right of membership, corre- 


tions open to all, but made sufficiently severe in their 
requirements to insure that those who acquire them 
are of so high an order of ability as to become really 
producers and a profit to the institution. "The benefit 
of the knowledge, experience, learning and skill of 
great masters can, through the correspondence courses, 
be available in their own homes to all, but the advan- 
tage and opportunity of personal association with 
those masters for a year of practical and actual appli- 
cation of the student's own ability and training in the 
conduct of the institutions of The League is reserved 
for those alone whose high ability, application, or 
genius makes them desirable acquisitions, to the per- 
sonnel of those institutions. 

Through the national dragnet of the correspondence 
courses it is the effort to find out and uncover special 
ability and genius in every branch of human effort, that 
it may be brought into and made a part of the great 
League plan, and, in return forthe opportunity given, 
shed on The League and its institutions a constantly 
increasing luster, fame and success. We repeat that 
The League is strictly a business organization, with 
no pretense of philanthrophy, and while, through its 
great university correspondence courses, it seryes all 
alike, yet, as a matter of business and profit, it offers 
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Views in University City, St. Louis, Mo., of the great publishing plants of the Lewis Publishing Co., the largest and finest publishing plants in the world. University City is rapidly being 
made the most beautiful municipality in the world. It embraces the best residence section of St. Louis, but is a separate city. It is here 
that the great central institutions of the League are now being erected. 

















SUCCESS MAGAZINE 





eptional opportunity to the highest ability. Any 
embers, and minor children of their families, may 
take any of the corréspondence courses and pursue 
hem just as far or as little as they choose, or may take 
1 single study, art, business or profession for its 
ture, use and enjoyment, but if a career in any 
ness, profession or art is desired, the closest appli- 
not alone to its courses, but to all correlated 
purses, including a general academic course, is nec- 
sary before the honor or scholarship course can 
peto be acquired. The remuneration of a member 
1cquiring an honor or scholarship course, while in at- 
tendance during the year of practical, finishing work, 
$60 per month. A series of commissions, awards 
prizes each year, however, offer to the honor 
tudent special remuneration for excellence of work. 
the art institute a number of commissions, ranging 
n value from five hundred dollars to three thou- 
nd dollars willalso be awarded, at the end of each 
through competitive tests, for the execution 


ation, 


rks of art in the ornamentation and beauti- 
ng of University City, and the buildings of The 
ygue. All work done by honor students, is the 
perty of The League, unless executed for out- 
le commission, when The League receives the pro- 
ds. Graduates and advance students of other art, 


iness and professional schools who are mem- 
of The League, may compete for the scholar- 
ip or honor courses without taking the corres- 
Teachers, members of The 
League, may equip themselves for better positions 
higher instruction through the correspondence 
courses without interference with their duties, loss 
f time, or expense, and by the demonstration of the 
necessary ability and qualifications through the ex- 
ninations, be certain of a year of personal instruc- 
tion, with salary sufficient for expenses, under fa- 
mous masters in the honor courses. The catalogues 
of each of the courses, complete in detail, may be 
had on application, by any member. The school 
three in number: October 1 to December 
January 5 to Mayr, and the summer term from 
May to to September 10. The university and its 
ranches are divided under the following heads : 


pondence courses. 


ms are 


I. Kindergarten, Grammar, Academic. 
Il. The Business College. 

III. The Professional Courses. 

IV. The Applied Arts and Crafts. 


V. The Fine Arts. 
VI. The Musical and Dramatic Institute. 


The honor students, after two terms of personal 
1ttendance under the direct supervision and instruc- 
on of the master in the practical application of their 
ibility, are then sent on a circuit of the local chapters 
for the assistance, instruction and coaching of corre- 
spondence students and to conduct the competitive 
examinations in the arts, music, the drama and other 
irses. Through this means a continual series of 
lectures, _eritertainments, 
instruction and personal 
demonstration is provided 
the local chapters through- 
out the year by the honor 
students, themselves mem- 
bers of The League, as 
their final finishing touch 
before graduation, giving 
the honor students an op- 
portunity to acquire a wide 
personal reputation in their 
chosen art, profession or 
specialty, before entering 















































on the life battle of a successful career. By this means 
the master of each division is assisted in the conduct 
of the courses by the honor students themselves, who 
must be of the highest order of ability and accomplish- 
ment to have secured the honor courses. 


Division of Sculpture and Design 
GEORGE JULIAN ZOLNAY, Director 


Me: ZOLNAY, director of this division of the art 

academy, is so well known in this country and 
Europe, as one of the foremost sculptors of the age, 
as to need no introduction. An honor graduate of the 
Imperial Academy of Fine Arts, Vienna, and Royal 
Art Academy of Bucharest; the winner of gold medals 





Croco 


A League Chapter House, of third class. 


in America and the grand prize of the Vienna Art 
Academy; decorated by the King of Roumania, with 
the order of Bene Merenti of the first class; member 
of the leading art clubs and of the International Jury 
of Awards, his work is a part of the history of modern 
art. Among his principal works are the colossal 
Tympanum of the Carmelite Cloister, Vienna; his 
frontispiece for the Armory, St. Poelten, for the Aus- 
trian government; his bust of Francis Joseph, King of 
Hungary; his heroic statue at Croyora for the Rou- 
manian government; his seated lions, in colossal 
bronze, on the new custom house, San Francisco; his 
Sam Davis monument, Nashville, Tenn., and Winnie 
Davis memorial in Richmond, Va.; his heroic groups 
at the St. Louis World's Fair, and the superb lion and 
tiger crowning the entrance gates of University City. 
. The entire division of modeling, sculpture, form, 
and design of The League's art institute and schools 
is under the personal direction of Mr. Zolnay, and the 
correspondence courses in these arts have been written 
by him. Mr. Zolnay is also in charge of the orna- 
mentation, with entrance gates, statues, fountains, 
and other works of art, of University City, as well as 
the work of The League in presenting to cities and 
towns where local chapters are established, of similar 
work of art, the product of our institute. Members 
passing the competitive examinations and securing the 
honor course under Zolnay will have the benefit of the 
personal direction and advice of a master mind in 
tneir year of practical work and the execution of their 
commissions while here. The works of merit produced 
by honor students, under Zolnay, will be reproduced 
in the ceramic, casting, and stone-cutting departments, 
a replica presented to the chapters of ‘The League, or, 
through the local chapter, to the city or town from 
which the honor student came, while the originals are 
retained in The League's art galleries. The honor 
students under Zolnay and the other masters in art as- 
sociated with him in the several divisions, are certain 
of national credit and publicity for meritorious work, 
so that genius uncovered will, in the single year of the 
honor course, gain a reputation not otherwise to be 
acquired in many long years of lack of publicity. 
Honor students in the art courses are, during the first 
and second terms, given the actual conception and ex- 
ecution of works of art, the sculptural and mural 
decoration of buildings, the ornamentation of public 
parks, and modeling and decorating work in the cer- 
amic institute, their successful efforts being repro- 
duced in the institute's Av¢ Journa/, if in drawing and 
painting, and in the art potteries, if in modeling. The 
correspondence courses in modeling, sculpture, and 
design are free to all members of The League, and are 
accompanied by the 
necessary models. 


Division of 
Drawing,Paint- 
ing and Color 


RALPH CHESLEY 
OTT, Director 


R. OTT, director 
of this division, 
while belonging to 





, 


the group of younger artists, has acquired a wide 
reputation, both for the high standard of his por- 
traiture, the exquisite atmosphere of his landscape, 
delicate but masterful tone, and his remarkable 
achievements in mural work. Made instructor of 
drawing and painting in the St. Louis Academy of 
Fine Arts at an early age, an honor student of lead- 
ing European academies before thirty; his magnificent 
treatment and mural decorations of Zhe Woman's 
Magazine building and later of The Woman's National 
Daily building interiors, have been admired by hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors from all parts of the 
world. ‘The correspondence courses in drawing and 
painting have been written by Mr. Ott in person, and 
profusely and carefully illustrated from life under 
his personal supervision. They are the highest ob- 
tainable result of wide experience, careful study 
and personal genius. Honor students in this division 
receive the personal direction of Mr. Ott in their 
work for two terms and then make the circuit of 
the chapters the third term, as in sculpture, model- 
ing, ceramics, music, the drama and other divisions. 
Under the direction of Mr. Ott, in addition to the 
correspondence courses in drawing, painting, illus- 
trating and decoration, assisted by the honor stu- 
dents in these divisions, the mural decoration of all 
League buildings and chapter houses is carried out, 
the illustration of the journals of the publishing com- 
pany, the execution of all commissions in portrait- 
ure, landscape and decoration accomplished, and 
special works of art executed in connection with the 
ceramic institute. 

Students of all other art schools, if members of 
The League are entitled to compete in the exam- 
inations held at trequent periods for the honor or 
scholarship courses of The League institute of fine 
arts, as in all other divisions, without taking the 
correspondence courses. 


The Ceramic Arts Institute 
TAXILE DOAT, Director 


F°® thirty years, the name of Taxile Doat, leading 

expert, and ceramic artist of the great Sevres 
Art Potteries of France, has stood for all that was 
highest, best, and most progressive in the art of arts 
—ceramics—before the world. It was Mr. Doat who, 
by special permission of the French government, first 
published to the world the secrets guarded for centu- 
ries of the wonderful high fire glazes. Mr. Doat'sown 
work is found in the principal art galleries of the 
world, as the highest examples of ceramic art, and, 
in addition to securing his services exclusively for 
the art institute of The League, we have purchased 
his private ceramic collection for the art museum of 
The League, where it will serve as an inspiration 
to those personally attending the post-graduate 
courses. Mr. Doat has selected three collabora- 
teurs to assist him in the conduct of ‘The League's 
ceramic schools and institute, from among the 
leading ceramic artists, and 
technicists of Europe. His 
first visit, in June, 1909, was 
for conference with The 
League's architects, in order 
that the erection of one of 
the most perfectly designed 
and equipped art potteries 
in the world might be be- 
gun, temporary facilities, kiln 
rooms, labora tories, and stu- 
dios having been provided in 
the art building. ‘he courses 
in ceramic arts, including 
every branch of glazing, de- 
coration, turning, and firing, 
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will be open to members of The League in October of 
this year, under Mr. Doat, and his assistants; the in- 
stitutes of modeling and sculpture under Zolnay, and 
of drawing, painting, and color under Ott, collabora- 
ting with the ceramic institute under Doat in a series of 
courses which will offer to genius and ability, the high- 
est instruction and opportunity in the world, is open to 
every member of The League. The post-graduate or 
honor course in ceramics consists of two terms of ac- 
tual experience, and practical work under salary, in the 
art potteries at University City, under the masters, the 
work being practical execution of art pottery, porce- 
lains, gres, and other works, for sale through The 
League's exchange branches in the local chapters, the 
decoration of its buildings and chapter houses, the or- 
namentation of University City, and the execution 
of commissions for the public. 


Applied Arts and Crafts 


HE courses in applied arts and crafts, each under 

the best instructor obtainable, supplement the 
higher courses of the fine arts. They are intended 
to give to members of The League, a means of prac- 
tical applicat ion of their talents, both for pleasure, 
refinement and profit. For this reason they are made 
extremely practical. Among these courses are: 


Miniature, Mosaic, Casting, Jewelry Design, Fabric 
Design, Illuminating, Decoration, Mural Decoration, 
Interior Decoration, Scagiolia, Erigraving, Etching, 
Lettering, Bookbinding, Photography, Illustrating. 


School of Journalism 
HUGH K. TAYLOR 
Managing Editor the Lewis Publishing C 
Director 
N preparing the courses of instruction in journalism 
each separate lesson was the cireful work of the 
editorial, business, mechanical, accounting and ad- 
ministrative heads of every division of the Lewis Pub- 
lishing Company, assisted by a number of leading 
newspaper, magazine and editorial experts of the 
country. ‘The course is a distinctly practical one and 
offers a more complete and comprehensive knowledge 
and grasp of journalism in all its branches than could 
be obtained in any other way in a lifetime of ex- 
perience. With the correspondence course, is also 
open through competitive examinations, to those 
demonstrating high ability, a finishing, or post- 
graduate year of actual practical experience in all 
branches, under salary, in this great publishing in- 
Stitution, presenting exceptional opportunity to un- 
usual ability developed and the best opening to a 
successful career. 
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Professional Courses 


He professional courses have been prepared so 

that, with the aid of the grammar and academic 
courses, they present the opportunity to take up 
such professions as can be taught by correspon- 
dence, and acquire an instruction without loss of 
time or expense that will save several years of per- 
sonal attendance to those desiring to enter 
the professions, even though the student 
may not have previously had the advan- 
tage of higher education. The standard 
of graduation will, however, be maintained 
on a par with that of the best 
universities here and abroad. 


























Agricultural 
Courses 


HE courses of instruc- 
tion in agriculture, in all 
its branches, have been pre- 
pared each by a_ leading 








expert, and are of the most practical and useful 
nature. At the head of this division will be placed 
one of the leading agriculturists. The courses include 
the post-graduate or scholarship course of personal in- 
struction and experiment in the experimental labor- 
atories and farm of the institute and lecture circuit of 
the chapters. ‘The experimental farm, orchards and 
dairy of the School of Agriculture will supply the 
Retreat and Orphanage with their products. 


Kindergarten 


HE kindergarten courses by correspondence are the 
work of Miss Jessie Davis, of Chicago, well known 
as the leading originator and instructor in this work. 
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League Chapter House, Class VI, of which a number 


are in process. 


They are profusely illustrated, and are for the service 
of members who are mothers, who desire to instruct 
their younger children. 


The Sadnon Sian 


MBRACE stenography, bookkeeping, telegraphy, 

dressmaking, and many special features of home 
work for women. They are practical, thorough, and 
easily understood. The greatest effort being to make 
this class of instruction of real service and help to 
those seeking to better their condition. 


Loan and Relief Fund 


FIXED percentage of The League's net income is 

set aside in a permanent fund for lean to mem- 
bers at low interest rates and convenient terms for 
home building or for temporary relief in distress, 
without interest, under reasonable safeguards. 


The Nationa! Exchange 


NE of the principal features is the extension of the 

womans’ exchange plan,common in the larger cities, 
to a national scope, each chapter house having its 
exchange or salesroom for the product of members 
and of the art institution, potteries and applied arts 
division, constituting a national sales organization 
operated through a central agency and the local 
chapters, assisting in finding a wide market for skilled 
work in embroidery, candy making, preserving, and 
other home work of women, under the supervision of 
the instructors in those things provided by The 
League's schools. 

As the income of The League increases, through 
the spread and organization of its membership, hence 
its control of the subscription field, the advantages and 
benefits to the individual member will constantly in- 
crease. Being purely a business organization, how- 
ever, it makes no pretense of giving something for 
nothing, but is simply applying the same principles of 
combination, organization, and cooperation for the 
mutual benefit of the publishers and their readers 
which have proven so successful in the industrial 
world. The income of The League is to be the vast 
sums heretofore expended annually by publishers to 
maintain their subscriptions, paid instead to an effect- 
ive, permanent subscription organization. The same 
energy expended by any local woman's club, society, 
or guild, in holding a single féte, fair, or bazaar, will, 
under this plan, secure 
for it a beautiful club 
house and a perma- 
nent income to sup- 
port it. Aside from 
its other features, the 
aid, protection, and 
service which ‘The 
League has already 
been able to render 
members in every sec- 
tion of the country, 
through its law and 


banking divisions and the wide influence and power 
of its organization, has been worth many times the 
slight effort necessary to secure membership in it for 
life. 

The membership has been divided into the found- 
er's chapter, composed of the first hundred thousand 
members who complete their requirement, and the 
general membership. Men may become honorary 
members, entitled to all rights and benefits excepting 
that of voting, of the loan fund and of the home 
when established. Minor children of members have 
the free use of the schools. A special endowment of 
a million dollars of the capital stock of the Lewis 
Publishing Company and an equal amount of that of 
the Peoples Savings Trust Company, the two indus- 

trial institutions principally enriched by the plan, has 
been provided for, by the founder, for the founder's 
chapter, to which any member is eligible until its 
number is completed. Of necessity the membership 
of The League itselfis limited, but the very nature of 
the plan, appealing, as it does, only to the desire for 
culture, improvement, education and opportunity for 
bettering one's position, is enlisting the refinement 
and intelligence of the country by a selective process. 
Those who acquire the founder's chapter member- 
ships occupy a position of special privilege and profit, 
as is right that they should, for taking the lead in the 
organization; the entire yearly income of the found- 
er's chapter's endowment will be equally paid each 
year during life to its members. 

The beautiful book of The League, giving complete 
detail information of its many features and benefits, 
will be sent on request; and its chapter house book 
and one of its field organizers will be sent to any club, 
society or guild desiring to secure the local chapter 
rights and club or chapter house where chapters have 
not already been established. Address 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S LEAGUE, 
University City, St. Louis, Missouri 


Sample copies of the magazines will be sent on re- 
quest to all applicants for membership. ‘There is no 
other requirement for life membership but the sending 
in to The League of a total of $52 in subscriptions to 
the following publications, which may be paid for as 
gifts or solicited. This once accomplished, there are 
no further dues, as the entire organization and its 
institutions are permanently maintained from the re- 
newal of the subscription through its chapter system, 
Applicants for membership may take their own time in 
completing this requirement, but do not have the ben- 
efit and right of The League until completed. If, for 
any reason, the applicant fails to complete the re- 
quirement, 25 per cent. of all subscription already 
sent in by the applicant is paid back as a commission. 

The publications now listed under the plan are: 


THE WOMAN'S NATIONAL DAILY 
THE WOMAN'S MAGAZINE 
BEAUTIFUL HOMES 
COLLIER'S WEEKLY 
EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE 

THE FARM JOURNAL 

THE DELINEATOR 

THE AMERICAN BOY 


although its scope 
may shortly be en- 
larged to include 

all high - class 
journals under 
uniform terrfs. 
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S oot hed and Refreshed by 


CUTICURA 
Pe 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
For sunburn, heat rashes, 

summer eczemas, itchings, 

ritations, inflammations, 
C ie and bites and stings 
of insects, as well as for pre- 
serving, purifying and beau- 
tifying the skin, scalp, hair 
nd hands of infants, chil- 
dren and adults, these pure, 
sweet and gentle emollients 
are invaluable. 


Sold throughout the world Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kone Drug Co.: 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So Africa, Lennon, 
L td., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. 

orp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

" GaPost- free, 32-page book, giving description, 
treatment and cure of affections of the skin and hair 





Franklin 


The Franklin Society paid the usual semi- 
nu ‘y lh dividend at the rate of Five Per Cent per 
num on all accounts of $10 to $5,000. ‘This was the 


* Alst Consecutive Dividend 
irities:—First Mortgages 6n homes in New York 
and vicinity, non-speculative, non-fluctuating. 

Banking Dept. Supervision 

na dollar will open an account. Thousands of 
tors, large and small. Assets over $1,225,000. 
ents earn from the first of the monte following 

it. SIMPLE MAILING SYSTE 

Begin Now or Write for prbires D 
sina HOME BUIL 
THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY FoR HOME BUILDING 
FOUNDED 1888 


Three Beekman St., New York City 








CULTURE isthe “ a Way” ans oe 
big money on little Capital. 

is worth $25,000, and cid 8 more _— 
than a 100 acre farm with ten times less 


work. You can take life easy one 4 
o-day . BH. Sutton, 606 Sherwood Ave., Louisville. Ky. 


Com font on the large Income from a small garden. 





$100 A YEAR 
FOR 10 YEARS 


Will obtain a Permanent 
Investment in selected 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 


Yielding Full Profits 


$2,000 


Past profits 
Present profits. ..surplus 
Future profits... measured only by the 


certain increase in the values of our 
properties and by careful management 


Booklet S with references and 14 years’ results 
sent upon request. 


New York Realty Owners 


489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DEAF 25 YEARS 


Can Now Hear Whispers 
I was deaf for 25 years. 

I can now hear a eon 
R 








over 








with my artificial E 

DRUMS in my ears. You 

cannot see them in my Medicated Ear Drums 
ears. I Cannot Feel Hae Teng Te, 2008. 


Them for they are perfectly comfortable. 
Write and I will tell you a true story—HowI 
Got Deaf—and How I Made Myself Hear. 


Adis GEO. P. WAY 


17 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 








WITH THE NEW ALCO-RADIANT LIGHT 

Can be used anywhere ; no electricity required ; 

a brilliant, pure, white light. We make Electric 

*4 Lanterns specially for Schools, Churches, Miss- 

ionaries, Lodges and Traveling Lecturers, Also 

Cinematographs and Reflectoscopes for showing 

cuts, post-cards, etc. Slides for Secret Societies. 
40,009 slides for rent. 

WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
Dept. 5, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE 


Great for Agents 


Brightest, safest, cheapest light for home or store) 
Burns 96% air to4% gasoline; 400 candle-power per 
mantel. Runs 44 hours from 1 gallon. Costs % cent 
an hour. Leaksimpossible. Endorsed by insurance 
companies. Nonoise. Nosmell. J.east heat. Write 
BysTRom Gaslamp Co., Dept. E, DEFIANCE, O. 








BOOK ON 






ROM 
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EXPERT 


SHORTHAND 





It can be learned much easier than a poor 
system which limits the stenographer to a cheap 
clerical position. 


It can only be learned by taking instruction 
from expert shorthand writers. 

Stenographers can, by taking instruction from 
expert reporters, become experts. 

Instruction by the Success Shorthand School 


is guaranteed by contract to return tuition if 
dissatisfied with the course. 


Write at once for catalogue, a “ Book of 
Inspiration,” sent free upon request. 
SUCGESS SHORTHAND SGHOOL 


Suite 38, 79 Clark St., 
Chicago, II. 


Suite 83, 1416 Broadway, 
New York City 


Address the school nearer you. 
(If a stenographer state the system you now use.) 


Rolandow, Sandow, and The Saxon Trio 


The strongest, best developed and 
healthiest men in the world were trained 
along my lines. Mine is the only sys. 
tem which guarantees results. 

Don’t imagine that breathing exercises 
will give you muscles, increase your 
weight or physical development, 

Don’t believe that braces or artificial 
supports will permanently improve your 
stamina or appearance. 

Don’t be deceived by promises. I will 
send you proofs, 

lasses are now forming at my s hool 
at moderate terms. ve the best 
equipped gymnasium in New York. Per- 
sonal instruction for po pupils. 
SPECIAL MAIL COURSE 

I have a perfect course of Physical Instruction by Mail, which is, 
the result of many years’ personal eS training. The course 
which I send is the identical one used in training ee and 
which made him the strongest man in the world to-day. He is the 
only man SANDOW refused to meet in competition, 


With my system of instruction by mail I guar- 
mY ovanantax | antee to increase your weight, double your strength 
and perfect your muscular development. 
ant course is an individual one, suitable to each pupil's require- 
ents. IT have never had a dissatisfied pupil. Enclose two- 
cent stamp to learn full particulars. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 
Titus B’ld’g, 158 East D 23d St., New York 














parts. Simple, durable, mechante- 
ally Sesfoct. A type-bar machine, with aniversal key. 
Weighs ous il a Save $50. Fully guar. 


pe nk on jooklet 


MONTGOMERY WAKD & CO., CHICAGO 











Michigan Ave., Madison and Was. n Sts. 82 


ERTIFIED PUBLIC 












ACCOUNTANT 


The only profession in which the demand exceeds the supply. 
We equip you for practice anywhere. No classes; individual 
instruction. Courses embrace Theory of Accounts, Practical 
Accounting, Auditing, Commercial ‘Law, Cost Accounting, 
Bookkeeping and Business Practice. Write for Booklet 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. c. 
27-29 East 22nd Street, New York. 
RECOGNIZED ACCOUNTANCY SCHOOL OF THE WORLD. 


NO MORE ACHING FEET a 


When Using 


THATCHER’S FOOT FRIEND ¥ 
It’s NOT A POWDER 
1T’S NOT A SOAP 4 

It’s a preparation to add to the foot bath. It 4 












relieves aching joints and tired, burning, <<: a \ 
blistering feet. Price 50 cents, prepaid. = ' 
THATCHER CHEMICAL CO., ~~ 


1501 South State Street, 


UCCESS MAGAZINE is on sale in book 
S stores and news stands throughout the United 
States at 10c. a copy, and Canada at 15c. If your 
dealer does not supply you regularly we would appreciate 
your advising. 
THE SUCCESS COMPANY, New York. 


Wanted-RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, Posdatce Cieris. 


Many examinations everywhere soon. $600 to $1,600 yearly. Short 
hours. Annual vacation. Common education sufficient. Political 
influence 7 . Candidates FTOTE | free. Write ~ weg 4 


Syracuse, ¥. Y. ~ 











Will You Try One— 
if we send it FREE ? 


We want every merchant, dealer, bookkeeper 
and clerk who requires quick, accurate 
footings to prove for himself the worth 
and economy of the “little magic- 
ian’’—The 


Rapid Computer 
Adding Machine 


We'll send it to you on five days’ free 
trial—if it pleases you, pay our price of 
only $25.00—if it doesn’t, send it back at our 
expense. It does its work fw gengs Ly ong 
angle—can rest on any k or on boo 
- wer figures you wish to add. 
saver of time and errors. Capacity 
999.99. Save time and money—write us to- 
' bm ree like totry one. Catalogue free. 
) RAPID COMPUTER CO., 1916 Tribune Bidg., Chicago 


$2000 A DAY PROFIT 


Wonderful invention! 
“Canchester” Incandescent Kerosene Lamp 
Burns with or without mantle. Ten times bright- 
er than electricity, can or postyions at one-tenth the 
cost. Burner fits all ndard lamps. Saves 75% oil. 
pe trimming wicks—no generating. Everybody 

buye--chowlag seams ee Ning. Agents coining mon- 
ey. Beware of imitations oon now for exclusive 








“ON THE WORK” 


A wonder 














F mR Ee E territory. Act quick. Addr 


CANCHESTER LIGHT 00., Dept. S. CHICAGO, ILL. 












A trade that will mae you independent for life: 
Hours Shorter—P. Demand Greater than 
any other trade. te ey need no previous cxperi- 
ence. Our practical methods enable you in afew 
months to hold position as skilled plumber or 
conduct yourown business. Catalog sent free. 


St. Louis Trades School 
4443 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 





Roots and Seeds for sale. Send 4c, 





for schedule. NKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept H41, Rochester, N.Y. 
Seed ind roots tor planting, now 
ready. page. ul. 
tureand Pookteetts inséng, ” with 
prices of seed and roots, free. 

Send for it. 


D. BRANDT, Box 314, BREMEN, OHIO 





The most valuable crop in the world. 
Fasily grown throughout the U. 8. 
and Canada. Room in your garden 
to a Sones of dollars’ worth, 


get our booklet A. os tolling all about 
SicDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Seoun, Mo. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 we for inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. stam 
R.8.4A.B. YW: D.C. Est.1 
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A 
Correspondence 
Education 


Without 
Money 










Need of 
A Better 
Education 


Fifty years ago a 
better education 
was a big help in the 
struggle for success— 
to-day it is an absolute ne- 
cessity. This is the age of 
specialists, and increasing com- 
petition demands that you be 
trained along some particular line. 
For many of you who read this a 
three or four years’ course in col- 
lege is out of the question. Your 
problem has been solved by the 
American School of Correspond- 
ence, whose practical instruction 
by mail is enabling thousands to 
realize their ambition, who other- 
wise would be compelled to go 
through life with a serious handi- 
cap. Every one who reads this ad 
can 
Earn a Scholarship 
Offered by 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


By co-operation with the American School 
of Correspondence it is now possible for you 
to secure a complete course of instruction by 
mail in College Preparatory Branches, also in 
Architecture, all branches of Engineering: 
Civil, Electrical, Railroad, Mechanical, etc., 
thorough Commercial courses in Book- 
keeping, Higher Accounting, Commercial 
Law, Shorthand, etc., at our expense, pro- 
vided you will do a little spare time work for 
Success Macazine. 


To the College of Your Choice 
At Our Expense 


If you want to go to college and lack the 
necessary funds, fill out and sign (or copy) 
the coupon below and let us tell you how 
others have earned SUCCESS Scholar- 
ships by obtaining subscriptions for 
Success Macazine. Free book- 


lets «*SUCCESS Scholar. 








Ss 
aoe. ships’’ and «¢What Others 
Success Have Done’’ are both 
Bureau of interesting and sug- 


Education 


Success Magazine Bidg., 
New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send 
without obligation on my 
part free booklets ‘What Others 
Have Done” and “Success Scholar- 
ships,” and tell me how to earn a Col- 
lege Scholarship. 


gestive. Now is the 
time to write, 


Don’t Put 











For Lightness 





Foor Compactness 





For Convenience 


For Results 


Film Premo No. 1 


The smallest and lightest of all cameras 
for pictures of the popular amateur sizes. 
Easy to load, easy to operate, easy to 
carry, it is the vacationist’s own camera. 

Equipped with single valve, automatic shutter of the 
highest type, and a special R. R. lens. Loads in daylight. 
Films may be developed by tray or in the Premo Film 


|. Pack Tank. Prices, 34% x 444, $10.00; 344 x 5%, $12.50; 
4 x 5, $12.50; 5 x 7, $20.00. 














Catalogue of this and fifty other styles and sizes of 
Premos at the dealer's, or write us to send it to you, 
postage free. 


IMPORTANT —In writing, please be sure 
to specify PREMO catalogue. 





Rochester Optical Division 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
6) South Street Rochester, N. Y. 



























Two Weeks of Perfect Rest 


The soothing calm of nature in a quiet mood 
enfolds the tired spirit from the cities at 


. French Lick 
k West Baden Springs 


No famous foreign spa can equal the cura- 
tive properties of these waters which are 
unsurpassed in the treatment of Kidney, 

Liver and Stomach troubles. 
pm 7 Hotel accommodations are ideal, and 
unique in’ offering the seeker of health perfect rest and quiet as well as 
ample opportunity for indulging in his favorite recreation. Many indoor 
and outdoor amusements—the most attractive 
health resort in America. Beautifully situated 
in Southern Indiana on the 


CII is 


Write for descriptive booklet, rates, etc. 


E. P. COCKRELL, Asst. Gen’! Passenger Agent FRANK J. REID, Gen'l Passenger Agent 
Custom Piace, CHICAGO 
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Name 





StreetorP.O.Number 





Town and State 








TheReal MadamDuBarry 


literally transtated, full-page illustrations on Japan paper 
Edition de Luxe, Roxburghe library binding. 


™ Pearson’s Magazine tor t yea Only*2™ 


less than the lowest price that this, the Authentic Memoirs, 
ever sold at. We were able to secure ONLY A FEW 
COPIES. Here's your opportunity, but you must act quickly. 


Mail your money to-day. [epl. 0, Pearson's MOQOZINE, New YOrk Clly. 








Big money and independence with nothing to sell 


Every ambitious man cannot become a salesman, yet without capital to invest, no other road to 
financial success seems open. Selling goods may or may not pay you, but why-risk the uncertainty? 


I Have a New Business for You 


If you would establish yourself in a highly profitable, dignified and growing businéss, without 
risking either capital or your present employment, ask for my new plan.’ I will tell you how to 
start earning in your spare time; I will send you my new “ Testimony \Book” witha wealth of 
evidence from those I‘ have:helped to build their own businesses: ‘ Write me today 
W. A. SHRYER, President, 49 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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A 
Business Opening 


with 





Success Magazine 


No investment required. We, the publishers 

ess MaGazine, have a special proposi- 

to make to the right person in every county 

to look after our rapidly growing interests. Our 

Correspondence Course in Magazine Sales- 

hip insures success even to the inexperi- 

i. Booklet ‘‘ What Others Have Done” 

; how our representatives are earning from 

$ » to $100.00 a month (a few even. earn as 

1s $5,000.00 to $10,000.00 a year) in the 

ption business, which doesn’t take a 

f capital to start. Circular ‘‘A Business 

ng” tells how you can do the same on 

or spare time basis, in your own home 
unity. 


Better write for particulars TO-DAY ! 


ADDRESS 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 


Success Magazine Bldg., 
29-31 East 22d Street New York City 






































BOYS 
IT IS EASY to sell Success Macazine, and 
t pays big. 


BOYS 
IT IS EASY TO START, for we will 
nd ten copies free. This gives capital to 
uy more at the wholesale price. 


BOYS 
'T IS EASY for any hustler to win big cash 
and other prizes. We have given away 
usands of dollars. 


Our Dandy Reward Book describing dozens 
fine premiums is now ready for mailing. 


the contest which ended July 31, we 
distributed more than $100.00. In the fall 
contest, which has just begun, we shall distri- 
5.00 in cash; Solid Gold, and 20- 
-filled watches ; and dozens of other 
There are special prizes reserved for 


$12 
year goid 
pl 


new agents. 


BOYS 


Don’t wail until some other fellow begins, 
ve want only one agent in small places. 

5 your request for the free copies 

ro-DAY. 

We shall also send a Reward Book and a 

opy of «* The Boy Hustler,’’ containing all 

about the Prize Contest. 


BOYS 
his is your-chance—don’t miss it. 
ADDRESS 
JUNIOR AGENTS’ DEPARTMENT, ROOM A, 
Success Magazine Building, 
29e31 East 22d St., New York City. 




















LEARN TO WRITE 


ADYERTISEMENTS 


This is the advertising school you hear 
so much about. 


Men and Women Who 
Want to Earn From 
$25 to $100 a Week 


If you will write your name on the 
coupon and send ‘it to us we will 
mail our beautiful prospectus free, 
which tells how a man or woman 
can prepare, by mail, for a better 
position that pays from $25 to $100 
aweek. We will tell you how an 
advertising education will increase 
your present income from 25 per 
cent, to 100 per cent. and show you 
the advantage you will possess over 
the man who lacks this business 
acquisition. 

We are glad to have you ask us what the Page-Davis 
School has done, what our students are doing, and 
what wecandofor you. We will answer prompt- 
Wy = +" coca - Write to-day and learn PAGE- 
a DAVIS SCHOOL, 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL - qo? yw? Chicago or New York 







21 


. et Page- Davis School—Send 
Address either office sSOF" me,without cost, your beautiful 
21 Page Bldg., CHICAGO ot Prospectus and all other information 






or 150 Nassau St., 








BE AN ILLUSTRATOR—Learn to Draw. We will teach 
u by mail how to draw SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, 
Office 21, Page Bldg, 


or magazines and news- 
CHICAGO, 


papers. 
Send for catalog. 


LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING 


A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. 
We will teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years 
of rigid —- We willalso improvethe skill of any engrav- 
er. Send forcatalog. THE ENGRAVING SCHOOL, Dept. 21, Page Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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TAKE STOCK OF YOURSELF 


RE you satisfied with the progress you are making? 
Ai Are you making yourself deserving of more pro- 

gress? If you were your own employer would you 
advance yourself? Would you be satisfied to hire your. 
self? Why not take stock of your qualifications? 


THE SHELDON COURSE 


has enabled more than 39,000 men to “size up” better— 
to become bigger earners, to become men of bigger in- 
fluence—to become the kind of men that the business 
world always finds room for—always seeks—froducers, 
By its course of correspondence instruction in scientific 
salesmanship the SHELDON SCHOOL can and will do 
for you what it has done for the 40,000. 


If you are already a salesman, the SHELDON CouRSE 
will make you a better salesman. If you are an em- 
ployer it willenable you to help your men to do better 
work for you. The SHELDON CouRSE is just as valu- 
able to the professional man as it is to the business man 
—just as valuable to the correspondent, the steno- 
grapher, the bookkeeper, the man at the desk, the man 
behind the counter, the man on the road. It matters 
not what your occupation may be; the broad principles 
of selling under-lie and enter into every transaction 
of your life. The SHELDON CouRSE shows these 
principles and helps you to greater ability which you can 
turn into increased earnings. 

The Sheldon Book tells you how and why the SHELDON 
Course does allthis. It’s free. It is interesting read- 
ing, and will prove valuable to you whether you take the 
course or not. Write for it at once. 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 
1743 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Electricity 
Practically Taught 


through the medium of tools and ma- 
chinery. 

Our students learn by doing the work 
themselves, under the guidance of skilled 
instructors, in the largest and best 
equipped Electrical School in the U. S. 
We prove our claims by showing all 
applicants through the school. Write or 
call for Prospectus “S.” 


NEW YORK ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL, 


39 W. 17th Street, New York City 
3 nie 


' 








Learn Photography 
Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 


Engravers and 3-Color Ryo vo Earn from $20 to $50 per week. 
Only college in the world where these paying professions are 
taught successfully. Estab lished 16 years. Endorsed by In- 
ternational Association of Photo-Engravers, and Photogra- 
phers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy ; living inexpensive. 
Graduates placed in good positions. Write for catalogue, and 
specify course in which you are interested. 

Illinois College of Photography Or) 951 Wab: ve., 

Bissell College of Photo-Engraving omer Fe ™ 








DON®T ACCEPT sey 
get Me aya and particulars. Money Makers. Address 
SAYMAN, 2379 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 








Horological Department. 
Peoria, Illinois. 
Largest and Best Wateh School in America, 
We teach Watch Work, Jewelry, 
Engraving, Clock Work, Optics. Tu- 
ition reasonable. Board and rooms 
near school at moderate rates. Send 
= for Catalog of Information. 23 B STREET 














CHICAGO KENT COLLEGE OF 


Evening Courses; Degree LL.B., in three years. 
Largest evening law school in the world. Thou- 
sands of successful Alumni. We find positions in 
Law Offices for many students yearly so that 


they may earn expenses while working toward 

degree. Rare chance for ambitious young men. 

Send for Free Catalog. Address 

GUY GUERNSEY, Sec., Suite 18 Z, The Temple, Chicago. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a theoretical and practical course in ELECTRICITY, complete 
IN ONE YEAR. Students actually construct Dynamos, 
Motors, etc. Graduates hold positions in electrical industries. 
Seventeenth year opens September 22. Send for free Catalog to 
W.N. WESTON, Secretary, 8 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


INDIANAPOLIS °“3P° LAW 22 
in U.S. Place to earn expenses here. Credits given tot 


Home Study. REGISTRAR, 41 N. Penn, Indianapolis. 
WHAT SCHOOL? We, can Hee 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning all 
schools and colleges furnished without charge. 


Patterson's Coles & School Directory, Tribune Bidg., New York. 
( State kind of school desired ) Manhattan Bidg,, Chicago. 


Humboldt, Iowa, 
HU offers more for 
less money than 
any other school. 


7 courses — Business, Shorthand, Normal, etc. Opens 
September 7. Catalog free. We get results. 























mean] BABY COMMANDS 


ARE HEEDE OD 














A companion picture to “ Unrequited 
Love.” 
print or artist's colored proof, this picture 
will find a permanent place on your walls 


Whether you buy the sepia 


Catalogue sent on receipt of Ten Cents 











Copyright,1909, by Judge Co. 


“DON’T YOU WHIP MY DOGGY”’ J U D GE €- O MPA N . 


(8x 11 inches) 


The ped me gf” ghee 225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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4 SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
DIRECTORY & SCHOOLS 


What College ? 


Sixty-nine per cent of those whose names 
appear in “‘Who’s Who in America” are college 
graduates. Since less than one per cent of the 












He 
{ 


total population go to college, this shows that 


the college zraduate’s chance of making a name 
in the world is as 69 to 1. 


Therefore the question of a college education 
is an important one. Scarcely less important is | 
the choice of the college one will attend. | 
Any young man or woman considering college 


life will be interested in 


“At Old Miami’ MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, DIRECTOR. 


an illustrated booklet concerning Miami Univer- 
sity at Oxford, Ohio. Dating from 1809, this is one 


of the historic schools of America, It is a State School Year Begins September 16, 1909. 


University insuring the highest standards in - : : 
equipment and scholarship. Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school of music in the world. Its complete organiza- 





Because of liberal state appropriations, ex- tion, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the new Residence building offer exceptional 
penses are very low. facilities for students. Every department under special masters. ‘The reciprocal relations established with Har- 
It is co-educational and nearly 6co students vard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study. 4 
attended last year. Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand as i) 
The Liberal Art College offers a variety of teachers and musicians. My 
courses leading to A. B. degree. The privilege of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before Hi) 
The Normal College trains teachers. For years audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. Ue 


all graduates have secured good positions, the de- A number of free violin scholarships available for 1909. 
mand greatly exceeding the supply. 


A Sub-Freshman class offers an opportunity for 
students to complete their preparation for college. L 
The booklet and any information 





i 

desired will be sent free on request to : This school ea a practical i ey for Gone Opera in regular professional rehearsals. The pengnchets, t 

stage managers and repetiteurs are of the staft of the Boston Opera House. ‘Through this Opera School young t 

GUY POTTER BENTON, LL.D., Presipent, Box 512, Oxroro. Ouo Americans will have the opportunity to obtain a debut in the Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sutt : 





cient ability. 


Office open for registration September 9th. 
Staunton Military Academy For particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys e . A 


365 Boys from 45 States last session. 
Largest Private Academy in the 


s 
Seth eye tore Chicago Musical College 
ernment Academies, or Business. ee 

. Now in its NEW HOME Facing the Lake Front Park 


1,600 feet abo vesea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air of the 

The finest building of its kind in the world. Valuation $1,000,000.00. 
Housing the largest of all institutions of Musical Learning. 








Sc 


eee 


















famous Shenandoah Valley. Pure 
mineral spring waters, Military 
training develops obedience, 
health,and manly carriage. Fine 
shady lawns, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool and athletic park. Daily 
drills. Boys from homes of refine- 
ment only desired. Personal individ- 
. ual instruction by our Tutorial Syse 
tem. Academy forty-nine yerrs 

eld. New $100,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire- | 








Containing Se a Se age onl peti mnonepneges — 
or rehearsals and public appearances of students in 
ZIEGFELD HALL Concert, Opera and the Drama. 


All branches of 
School of Actin School of Expression 
Opera , VI U S I C Modera cae 


aa tel ANTON FOERSTER—The Eminent Pianist and Instructor of Berlin. { 
Acquisitions ALEXANDER SEBALD - The Famous Hungarian Violinist. ni! 





Saree) Sor ee ee 








trainin 
tirabratt 








proof. Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free, Address: 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M.. PRINCIPAL, STAUNTON, VA. 


HOWE SCHOOL 


Lima, Indiana 

















to the faculty ) MAURICK DEVRIKS—The Renowned Vocal Instrucior. Formerly i 











A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS Leading Baritone, Paris Grand Opera and Metropolitan Opera Co, of N.Y. ie 
\ 
Every Boy Recites New Chicago Musical College Building Founded 1867 44th Season Begins Sept. 13 Catalog | 

Every Lesson 246-7=8-9 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago DR. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. s P Mailed Free q 

Every Day NOTE —Applications for the 45 free and 150 partial Scholarships will be received until September 1st. a 





Graduates admitted to leading 
colleges on certificate. 

Modified military system. 

Estate of 150 acres. Fine Build- 


os TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE | 


1 

| 

Healthful c untry life. All ath- On main line of Southern Railway in the mouniains of East Tennessee—The Switzerland of America. Delightful climate. Out- i 
letic sports. Beautiful lakes, door exercise. Health record perfect. Thorough work. Small classes. Individual instruction. Safe, healthful recreation in mountains. i 
| 














Encampments, cavalry trips, practice marches. Manly athletics. Fine athletic field. New buildings. Modern equipment. f 

Separate School Steam heat, electric lights, pure spring water in every room. Hot and cold shower baths. Cadets from 35 states—Connecticut to 1 

ere for Younger Boys —. page — > ———. Pre — for College, Government Academies or busi ; 
Sete” ‘erms > ustrated catalogue free. ress ; 
° f For illustrated catalogue address | a 


= : COL. 0. C. HULVEY, Superintendent, Sweetwater, Tennessee. 
The REV. J. H. McKENZIE, Rector, Box 211 _ ; 


RT 
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is the most widely known business school in the world. 
It is a live school for ambitious young men and women 
who wish to secure a thorough business training. 
It educates and places in paying positions over 
1,000 young people each year. 

If you want employment and can afford to prepare 
yourself for a paying position, the 


Eastman School CanHelp You 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Penmanship, 

Civil Service and Academic Departments. Telegraphy 

and Railroad Work also successfully taught. 

New students may enter any week-day. Write for 
FREE prospectus to 

CLEMENT C, GAINES, M. A., B.L,, Prest. 
BOX 655, POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
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ENTUCKY Miiiz ary | Winona College of Agriculture 


I NSTI TUT E Practical two years course prepares young men for farm mana- 
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lie, Fla., April to June at Lyndon. _Spec- New yy Scaredale. 

jaltrain. Not a lesson lost. Mental, | St. David’s Hall 


Moral, Physical and Social Life Un- Thorough preparation for College or business. Gentlemen’s sons. 


surpassed. Academic Standard the : aoe aa ded. Ideal spot. i” 
highest. Prepares for all Colleges. Individual attention. Strongly rec wee -—e ose -“. 
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JF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ** SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 487 
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Waterman's )FountainPen 


Makes Correspondence a Double Pleasure 


Perchance you have said, “| love to receive letters but hate to write them.” 

Well, it often is a weary task until you are provided with a Waterman’s Ideal, 

of the size and style which your individual taste dictates. With this pen 

write any time and any place you choose. Pen dealers everywhere take 

pleasure in fitting your hand from this, the largest and best line in the world. 
(366 Styles and Sizes—34 Varieties of Pen Points—Prices, $2.50 and upwards) 


8 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON 209 STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
. 173 . 734 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 136 ST, JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 
oe , 12 GOLDEN LANE, LONDCN 6 RUE DE HANOVRE, PARIS 
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